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LA MfiRE BAUCHE. 



The Pyreneean valley in which the baths of Veraet 
are situated is not much known to English, or indeed 
to any travellers. Tourists in search of good hotels 
and picturesque beauty combined, do not generally 
extend their journeys to the Eastern Pyrenees. They 
rarely get beyond Luchon ; and in this they are right, 
as they thus end their peregrinations at the most lovely 
spot among these mountains; and are as a rule so 
deceived, imposed on, and bewildered by guides, inn- 
keepers, and horse-owners at this otherwise delightful 
place as to become undesirous of further travel. Nor 
do invalids from distant parts frequent Vemet. People 
of fashion go to the Eaux Bonnes and to Luchon, and 
people who are really ill to Bareges and Cauterets. It 
is at these places that one meets crowds of Parisians, 
and the daughters and wives of rich merchants from 
Bordeaux, with an admixture, now by no means incon- 
siderable, of Englishmen and Englishwomen. But the 
Eastern Pyrenees are still unfrequented. And probably 
they will remain so ; for though there are among them 
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lovely valleys — and of all such the valley of Vernet 
IS perhaps the most lovely — they cannot compete with 
the mountain scenery of other tourists-loved regions in 
Europe. At the Port de Venasquez and the Breche 
de Roland in the Western Pyrenees, or rather, to speak 
more truly, at spots in the close vicinity of these famous 
mountain entrances from France into Spain, one can 
make comparisons with Switzerland, Northern Italy, 
the Tyrol, and Ireland, which will not be injurious to 
the scenes then under view. But among the eastern 
mountains this can rarely be done. The hills do not 
stand thickly together so as to group themselves ; the 
passes from one valley to another, though not wanting 
in altitude, are not close pressed together with over- 
hanging rocks, and are deficient in grandeur as well as 
loveliness. And then, as a natural consequence of 

all this, the hotels are not quite as good as they 

should be. 

But there is one mountain among them which can 
claim to rank with the Pic du Midi or the Maledetta. 
No one can pooh-pooh the stem old Canigou, standing 
high and solitary, solemn and grand, between the two 
roads which run from Perpignan into Spain, the one 
by Prades and the other by Le Bonlon. Under the 
Canigou, towards the west, lie the hot baths of Vernet, 
in a close secluded valley, which, as I have said before, 
is, as far as I know, the sweetest spot in these Eastet*n 
Pyrenees. 

The frequenters of these baths were a few years 
back gathered almost entirely from towns not very far 
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distant, from Perpignan, Narbonne, Carcassonne, and 
Bezieres, and were not therefore famous, expensive, or 
luxurious ; but those who believed in them believed 
with great &ith ; and it was certainly the fact that 
men and women who went thither worn with toil, sick 
with excesses, and nervous through over-care, came 
back fresh and strong, fit once more to attack the 
world with all its woes. Their character in latter 
days does not seem to have changed, though their 
circle of admirers may perhaps be somewhat extended. 

In those days, by far the most noted and illustrious 
person in the village of Vemet was La Mere Bauche. 
That there had once been a Pere Bauche was known 
to the world, for there was a Fils Bauche who lived 
with his mother; but no one seemed to remember more 
of him than that he had once existed. At Vemet he 
had never been known. La Mere Bauche was a native 
of the village, but her married life had been passed 
away from it, and she had returned in her early widow- 
hood to become proprietress and manager, or, as one 
may say, the heart and soul of the Hotel Bauche at 
Vemet. 

This hotel was a large and somewhat rough establish- 
ment, intended for the accommodation of invalids who 
came to Vemet for their health. It was built im- 
mediately over one of the thermal springs, so that the 
water flowed from the bowels of the earth directly into 
the baths. There was accommodation for seventy 
people, and during the summer and autumn months 
the place was always ftdl. Not a few also were to be 
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found there during the winter and spring, for the 
charges of Madame Bauche were low, and the ac- 
commodation reasonably good. 

And in this respect, as indeed in all others, Madame 
Bauche had the reputation of being an honest woman. 
She had a certain price, from which no earthly con- 
sideration would induce her to depart; and certain 
returns for this price in the shape of dejeuners and 
dinners, baths and beds, which she never failed to give 
in accordance with the dictates of a strict conscience. 
These were traits in the character of an hotel-keeper 
which cannot be praised too highly, and which had met 
their due reward in the custom of the public. But 
nevertheless there were those who thought that there 
was occasionally ground for complaint in the conduct 
even of Madame Bauche. 

In the first place she was deficient in that pleasant 
smiling softness which should belong to any keeper of a 
house of public entertainment. In her general mode 
of life she was stem and silent with her guests, 
autocratic, authoritative, and sometimes contradictory 
in her house, and altogether irrational and uncon- 
ciliatory when any change even for a day was proposed 
to her, or when any shadow of a complaint reached her 
ears. 

Indeed of complaint, as made against the establish- 
ment, she was altogether intolerant. To such she had 
but one answer. He or she who complained might 
leave the place at a moment's notice if it so pleased 
them^ There were always others ready to take their 
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places. The power of making this answer came to her 
from the lowness of her prices; and it was a power 
which was very dear to her. 

The baths were taken at different hours according to 
medical advice, but the usual time was from five to 
seven in the morning. The dejeuner or early meal was 
at nine o'clock, the dinner was at four. After that, no 
eating or drinking was allowed in the Hotel Baucha 
There was a cafe in the village, at which ladies and 
gentlemen could get a cup of coffee or a glass of eau 
Sucre ; but no such accommodation was to be had in 
the establishment. Not by any possible bribery or 
persuasion could any meal be procured at any other 
than the authorized hours. A visitor who should 
enter the salle a manger more than ten minutes after the 
last bell would be looked at very sourly by Madame 
Bauche, who on all occasions sat at the top of her own 
table. Should any one appear as much as half an 
hour late, he would receive only his share of what had 
not been handed round. But after the last dish had 
been so handed, it was utterly useless for any one to 
enter the room at all. 

Her appearance at the period of our tale was 
perhaps not altogether in her favour. She was about 
sixty years of age and was very stout and short in the 
neck. She wore her own gray hair, which at dinner 
was always tidy enough ; but during the whole day 
previous to that hour she might be seen with it es- 
caping from under her cap in extreme disorder. Her 
eyebrows were large and bushy, but those alone would 
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not have giTen to her face that look of indomitable 
sternness which it possessed. Her eyebrows were 
serious in their effect, but not so serious as the pair of 
green spectacles which she always wore under them. 
It was thought by those who had analyzed the subject 
that the great secret of Madame Bauche's power lay in 
her green spectacles. 

Her custom was to move about and through the 
whole establishment every day from breakfast till the 
period came for her to dress for dinner. She would 
visit every chamber and every bath, walk once or twice 
round the salle a manger, and very repeatedly round 
the kitchen ; she would go into every hole and comer, 
and peer into everything through her green spectacles : 
and in these walks it was not always thought pleasant 
to meet her. Her custom was to move very slowly, 
with her hands generally clasped behind her back : she 
rarely spoke to the guests unless she was spoken to, 
and on such occasions she would not often diverge into 
general conversation. If any one had aught to say 
connected with the business of the establishment, she 
would listen, and then she would make her answers, — 
often not pleasant in the hearing. 

And thus she walked her path through the world, 
a stern, hard, solemn old woman, not without gusts of 
passionate explosion ; but honest withal, and not with- 
out some inward benevolence and true tenderness of 
lieart Children she had had many, some seven or 
eight. One or two had died, others had been married ; 
she had sons settled far away from home, and at the 
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time of which we are now speaking but one was left in 
any way subject to parental authority. 

Adolphe Bauche was the only one of her children of 
whom much was remembered by the present denizens 
and hangers-on of the hotel. He was the youngest of 
the number, and having been bom only very shortly 
before the return of Madame Bauche to Vemet, had 
been altogether reared there. It was thought by 
the world of those parts, and rightly thought, that 
he was his mother's darling — ^more so than had been 
any of his brothers and sisters, — the very apple of her 
eye, and gem of her life. At this time he was about 
twenty-five years of age, and for the last two years had 
been absent from Vernet — for reasons which will 
shortly be made to appear. He had been sent to 
Paris to see something of the world, and learn to talk 
French instead of the patois of his valley ; and having 
left Paris had come down south into Languedoc, and 
remained there picking up some agricultural lore 
which it was thought might prove useful in the valley 
farms of Vemet. He was now expected home again 
very speedily, much to his mother's delight. 

That she was kind and gracious to her favourite child 
does not perhaps give much proof of her benevolence ; 
but she had also been kind and gracious to the orphan 
child of a neighbour ; nay, to the orphan child of a 
rival innkeeper. At Vernet there had been more than 
one water establishment, but the proprietor of the 
second had died some few years after Madame Bauche 
bad settled herself at the place. His house had not 
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thrived, and his only child, a little girl, was left 
altogether without provision. 

This little girl, Marie Clavert, La Mere Bauche 
had taken into her own house immediately after the 
father's death, although she had most cordially hated 
that father. Marie was then an infant, and Madame 
Bauche had accepted the charge without much thought, 
perhaps, as to what might be the child's ultimate 
destiny. But since then she had thoroughly done the 
duty of a mother by the little girl, who had become the 
pet of the whole establishment, the favourite plaything 
of Adolphe Bauche, — and at last of course his early 
sweetheart. 

And then and therefore there had come troubles at 
Vernet. Of course all the world of the valley had 
seen what was taking place and what was likely to 
take place, long before Madame Bauche knew anything 
about it. ^ But at last it broke upon her senses that her 
son, Adolphe Bauche, the heir to all her virtues and all 
her riches, the first young man in that or any neighbour- 
ing valley, was absolutely contemplating the idea of 
marrying that poor little orphan, Marie Clavert ! 

That any one should ever fall in love with Marie 
Clavert had never occurred to Madame Bauche. She 
had always regarded the child as a child, as the object 
of her charity, and as a little thing to be looked on as 
poor Marie by all the world. She, looking through 
her green spectacles, had never seen that Marie Clavert 
was a beautiful creature, full of ripening charms, such 
as young men love to look on. Marie was of infinite 
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daily use to Madame Bauche in a hundred little things 
about the house, and the old lady thoroughly recog- 
nized and appredated her ability. But for this very 
reason she had never taught herself to regard Marie 
otherwise than as a useful drudge. She was very fond 
of her protegee — so much so that she would listen to 
her in aflPairs about the house when she would listen to 
no one else ; — but Marie's prettiness and grace and 
sweetness as a girl had all been thrown away upon 
Maman Bauche, as Marie used to call her. 

But unluckily it had not been thrown away upon 
Adolphe. He had appreciated, as it was natural that 
he should do, all that had been so utterly indifferent to 
his mother ; and consequently had fallen in love. Con- 
sequently also he had told his love ; and consequently 
also, Marie had returned his love. Adolphe had been 
hitherto contradicted but in few things, and thought 
that all difficulty would be prevented by his informing 
his mother that he wished to marry Marie Clavert 
But Marie, with a woman's instinct, had known better. 
She had trembled and almost crouched with fear when 
she confessed her love ; and had absolutely hid herself 
from sight when Adolphe went forth, prepared to ask 
his mother's consent to his marriage. 

The indignation and passionate wrath of Madame 
Bauche were past and gone two years before the date 
of this story, and I need not therefore much enlarge 
upon that subject She was at first abusive and bitter, 
which was bad for Marie ; and afterwards bitter and 
silent, which was worse. It was of course determined 
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that poor Marie should be sent away to some asylum 
for orphans or penniless paupers — in short anywhere 
out of the way. What mattered her outlook into the 
world, her happiness, or indeed her very existence? 
The outlook and happiness of Adolphe Bauche, — was 
not that to be considered as everything at Vemet? 

But this terrible sharp aspect of affairs did not last 
very long. In the first place La Mere Bauche had 
imder those green spectacles a heart that in truth was 
tender and affectionate, and after the first two days of 
anger she admitted that something must be done for 
Marie Clavert ; and after the fourth day she acknow- 
ledged that the world of the hotel, her world, would 
not go as well without Marie Clavert as it would with 
her. And in the next place Madame Bauche had a 
friend whose advice in grave matters she would some- 
times take. This friend had told her that it would be 
much better to send away Adolphe, since it was so 
necessary that there should be a sending away of some 
one ; that he would be much benefited by passing 
some months of his life away from his native valley ; 
and that an absence of a year or two would teach him 
to forget Marie, even if it did not teach Marie to 
forget him. 

And we must say a word or two about this friend. 
At Vemet he was usually called M. le Capitaine, 
though in fact he had never reached that rank. He 
had been in the army, and having been wounded in 
the leg while still a sous-lieutenant, had been pensioned, 
and had thus been interdicted from treading any further 
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the thorny path that leads to glory. For the last fifteen 
years he had resided under the roof of Madame Bauche, 
at first as a casual visitor, going and coming, but now 
for many years as constant there as she was herself. 

He was so constantly called Le Capitaine that his 
real name was seldom heard. It may however as 
well be known to us that this was Theodore Campan. 
He was a tall, well-looking man; always dressed in 
black garments, of a coarse description certainly, but 
scrupulously clean and well brushed ; of perhaps fifty 
years of age, and conspicuous for the rigid uprightness 
of his back — and for a black wooden leg. 

This wooden leg was perhaps the most remarkable 
trait in his character. It was always jet black, being 
painted, or polished, or japanned, as occasion might 
require, by the hands of the capitaine himself. It was 
longer than ordinary wooden legs, as indeed the capi- 
taine was longer than ordinary men ; but nevertheless 
it never seemed in any way to impede the rigid punc- 
tilious propriety of his movements. It was never in his 
way as wooden legs usually are in the way of their 
wearers. And then to render it more illustrious it had 
round its middle, round the calf of the leg we may so say, 
a band of bright brass which shone like burnished gold. 

It had been the capitaine's custom, now for some 
years past, to retire every evening at about seven 
o'clock into the sanctum sanctorum of Madame 
Bauche*s habitation, the dark little private sitting-room 
in which she made out her bills and calculated her 
profits, and there regale himself in her presence — and 
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indeed at her expense, — for the items never appeared 
in the bill, with coflPee, and cognac. I have said that 
there was neither eating nor drinking at the establish- 
ment after the regular dinner-hours ; but in so saying I 
spoke of the world at large. Nothing further was allowed 
in the way of trade ; but in the way of friendship so 
much was now-a-days always allowed to the capitaine. 

It was at these moments that Madame Bauche dis- 
cussed her private affairs, and asked for and received 
advice. For even Madame Bauche was mortal ; nor 
could her green spectacles without other aid carry her 
through all the troubles of life. It was now five years 
since the world of Vemet discovered that La Mere 
Bauche was going to marry the capitaine ; and for eigh- 
teen months the world of Vemet had been full of this 
matter : but any amount of patience is at last exhausted, 
and as no further steps in that direction were ever taken 
beyond the daily cup of coffee, that subject died away — 
very much unheeded by La Mere Bauche. 

But she, though she thought of no matrimony for 
herself, thought much of matrimony for other people ; 
and over most of those cups of evening coffee aud 
cognac a matrimonial project was discussed in these 
latter days. It has been seen that the capitaine pleaded 
in Marie^s favour when the fury of Madame Bauche's 
indignation broke forth ; and that ultimately Marie was 
kept at home, and Adolphe sent away by his advice. 

'But Adolphe cannot always stay away,' Madame 
Bauche had pleaded in her difiiculty. The truth of this 
the capitaine had admitted ; but Marie, he said, might 
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be married to some one else before two years were 
over. And so the matter had commenced. 

But to whom should she be married ? To this ques- 
tion the capitaine had answered in perfect innocence of 
heart, that La Mere Bauche would be much better able 
to make such a choice than himself. He did not know 
how Marie might stand with regard to money. If 
madame would give some little 'dot,' the aflair, the 
capitaine thought, would be more easily arranged. 

All these things took months to say, during which 
period Marie went on with her work in melancholy 
listlessness. One comfort she had. Adolphe, before 
he went, had promised to her, holding in his hand as 
he did so a little cross which she had given him, that no 
earthly consideration should sever them ;— that sooner 
or later he would certainly be her husband. Marie felt 
that her limbs could not work nor her tongue speak 
were it not for this one drop of water in her cup. 

And then, deeply meditating. La Mere Bauche hit 
upon a plan, and herself communicated it to the capi- 
taine over a second cup of coflPee into w hich she poured 
a full teaspoonful more than the usual allowance of 
cognac. Why should not he, the capitaine himself, be 
the man to marry Marie Clavert? 

It was a very startling proposal, the idea of matri- 
mony for himself never having as yet entered into the 
capitaine's head at any period of his life ; but La 
Mfere Bauche did contrive to make it not altogether 
unacceptable. As to that matter of dowry she was 
prepared to be more than generous. She did love 
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Marie well, and could find it in her heart to give her 
anything — anything except her son, her own Adolphe. 
What she proposed was this. Adolphe, himself, 
would never keep the baths. If the capitaine would 
take Marie for his wife, Marie, Madame Bauche 
declared, should be the mistress after her death ; sub- 
ject of course to certain settlements as to Adolphe's 
pecuniary interests. 

The plan was discussed a thousand times, and at 
last so far brought to bear that Marie was made 
acquainted with it — having been called in to sit in pre- 
sence with La Mere Bauche and her future proposed 
husband. The poor girl manifested no disgust to the 
stiff ungainly lover whom they assigned to her, — who 
through his whole frame was in appearance almost as 
wooden as his own leg. On the whole, indeed, Marie 
liked the capitaine, and felt that he was her friend ; 
and in her country such marriages were not uncommon. 
The capitaine was perhaps a little beyond the age at 
which a man might usually be thought justified in 
demanding the services of a young girl as his nurse 
and wife, but then Marie of herself had so little to 
give — except her youth, and beauty, and goodness. 

But yet she could not absolutely consent ; for was she 
not absolutely pledged to her own Adolphe ? And 
therefore, when the great pecuniary advantages were, 
one by one, displayed before her, and when La Mfere 
Bauche, as a last argument, informed her that as wife 
of the capitaine she would be regarded as a second 
mistress in the establishment and not as a servant, — 
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ghe could only burst out into tears, and say that she 
did not know. 

* I will be very kind to you/ said the capitaine ; ' as 
kind as a man can be.' 

Marie took his hard withered hand and kissed it ; 
and then looked up into his face with beseeching eyes 
which were not without avail upon his heart. 

*We will not press her now/ said the capitaine. 

* There is time enough.' 

But let his heart be touched ever so much, one thing 
was certain. It could not be permitted that she should 
marry Adolphe. To that view of the matter he had 
given in his unrestricted adhesion ; nor could he by 
any means withdraw it without losing altogether his 
position in the establishment of Madame Bauche. Nor 
indeed did his conscience tell him that such a marriage 
should be permitted. That would be too much. If 
every pretty girl were allowed to marry the first young 
man that might fall in love with her, what would the 
world come to ? 

And it soon appeared that there was not time 
enough — that the time was growing very scant. In 
three months Adolphe would be back. And if every- 
thing was not arranged by that time, matters might 
still go astray. 

And then Madame Bauche asked her final question : 

* Ton do not think, do you, that you can ever marry 
Adolphe ?' And as she asked it the accustomed terror 
of her green spectacles magnified itself tenfold. Marie 
could only answer by another burst of tears. 
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The affair was at last settled among them. Marie 
said that she would consent to marry the capitaine 
when she should hear from Adolphe's own mouth that 
he, Adolphe, loved her no longer. She declared with 
many tears that her vows and pledges prevented her 
from promising more than this. It was not her fault, 
at any rate not now, that she loved her lover. It was 
not her fault, — ^not now at least — ^that she was bound 
by these pledges. When she heard from his own 
mouth that he had discarded her, then she would 
marry the capitaine— or indeed sacrifice herself in any 
other way that La Mere Bauche might desire. What 
would anything signify then ? 

Madame Bauche's spectacles remained unmoved; 
but not her heart. Marie, she told the capitaine, 
should be equal to herself in the establishment, when 
once she was entitled to be called Madame Campan, 
and she should be to her quite as a daughter. She 
should have her cup of coffee every evening, and dine 
at the big table, and wear a silk gown at church, and 
the servants should all call her Madame ; a great career 
should be open to her, if she would only give up her 
foolish girlish childish love for Adolphe. And all these 
great promises were repeated to Marie by the capitaine. 

But nevertheless there was but one thing in the 
whole world which in Marie's eyes was of any value ; 
and that one thing was the heart of Adolphe Bauche. 
Without that she would be nothing ; with that, — with 
that assured, she could wait patiently till doomsday. 

Letters were written to Adolphe during all these 
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eventful doings ; and a letter came irom him saying 
that he greatly valued Marie's love, but that as it had 
been clearly proved to him that their marriage would 
he neither for her advantage, nor for his, he was willing 
to ^ve it up. He consented to her marriage with the 
capitaine, and expressed his gratitude to his mother for 
the immediate pecuniary advantages which she had 
held out to him. Oh, Adolphe, Adolphe ! But, alas, 
alas ! is not such the way of most men's hearts — and 
of the hearts of some women? 

This letter was read to Marie, but it had no more 
eSdct upon her than would have had some dry legal 
document In those days and in those places men and 
women did not depend much upon letters ; nor when 
they were written, was there expressed in them much of 
heart or of feeling. Marie would understand, as she 
was well aware, the glance of Adolphe's eye and the 
tone of Adolphe's voice ; she would perceive at once 
from them what her lover really meant, what he wished, 
what in the innermost comer of his heart he really de- 
sired that she should do. But from that stiff constrained 
written document she could understand nothing. 

It was agreed therefore that Adolphe should return, 
and that she would accept her fate from his mouth. 
The capitaine, who knew more of human nature than 
did poor Marie, felt tolerably sure of his bride. 
Adolphe, who had seen something of the world, would not 
care very much for the girl of his own valley. Money 
and pleasure, and some little position in the world 
would soon wean him from his love ; and then Marie 
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would accept her destiny — as other girls in the same 
position had done since the French world began. 

And now it was the evenmg before Adolphe's ex- 
pected arrival. La Mere Bauche was discussing 
the matter with the capitaine over the usual cup of 
coflPee. Madame Bauche had of late become rather 
nervous on the matter, thinking that they had been 
somewhat rash in acceding so much to Marie. It 
seemed to her that it was absolutely now left to the two 
young lovers to say whether or no they would have 
each other or not. Now nothing on earth could be 
further from Madame Bauche's intention than this. 
Her decree and resolve was to heap down blessings on 
all persons concerned — provided always that she could 
have her own way ; but, provided she did not have her 
own way, to heap down, — anything but blessings. She 
had her code of morality in this ftiatter. She would do 
good if possible to everybody around her. But she 
would not on any score be induced to consent that 
Adolphe should marry Marie Clavert Should that 
be in the wind she would rid the house of Marie, of 
the capitaine, and even of Adolphe himself. 

She had become therefore somewhat querulous, and 
self-opinionated in her discussions with her friend. 

' I don't know,' she said on the evening in question ; 
' I don't know. It may be all right ; but if Adolphe 
turns against me, what are we to do then ?' 

'Mere Bauche,' said the capitaine, sipping his 
coffee and puffing out the smoke of his cigar, * Adolphe 
will not turn against us.' It had been somewhat re- 
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marked by many that the capitaine was more at home 
in the house, and somewhat freer in his manner of 
talking with Madame Bauche, since this matrimonial 
alliance had been on the tapis than he had ever been 
before. La Mere herself observed it, and did not quite 
like it; but how could she prevent it now? When 
the capitaine was once married she would make him 
know his place, in spite of all her promises to Marie. 

' But if he says he likes the girl T continued Madame 
Bauche. 

* My friend, you may be sure that he will say no- 
thing of the kind. He has not been away two years 
without seeing girls as pretty as Marie. And then you 
have his letter.' 

' That is nothing, capitaine ; he would eat his letter 
as quick as you would eat an omelet aux fines herbes.' 
Now the capitaine was especially quick over an omelet 
aux fines herbes. 

* And, M^re Bauche, you also have the purse ; be will 
know that he cannot eat that, except with your good will.' 

' Ah !' exclaimed Madame Bauche, ' poor lad ! He 
has not a sous in the world unless I give it to him.' 
But it did not seem that this reflection was in itself 
displeasing to her. 

* Adolphe will now be a man of the world,' con- 
tinued the capitaine. ' He will know that it does not 
do to throw away everything for a pair of red lips. 
That is the folly of a boy, and Adolphe will be no 
longer a boy. Believe me, M^re Bauche, things will 
be right enough/ 
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' And then we shall have Marie sick and ill and half 
dying on our hands,' said Madame Bauche. 

This was not flattering to the capitaine, and so he 
felt it. * Perhaps so, perhaps not/ he said. 'But 
at any rate she will get over it. It is a malady which 
rarely kills young women — especially when another 
alliance awaits them.' 

' Bah !' said Madame Bauche ; and in saying that 
word she avenged herself for the too great liberty 
which the capitaine had lately taken. He shrugged 
his shoulders, took a pinch of snuff, and uninvited 
helped himself to a teaspoonful of cognac. Then the 
conference ended, and on the next morning before 
breakfast Adolphe Bauche arrived. 

On that morning poor Marie hardly knew how to 
bear herself. A month or two back, and even up to 
the last day or two, she had felt A sort of confidence 
that Adolphe would be true to her ; but the nearer 
came that fatal day the less strong was the confi- 
dence of the poor girl. She knew that those two long- 
headed, aged counsellors were plotting against her 
happiness, and she felt that she could hardly dare hope 
for success with such terrible foes opposed to her. On 
the evening before the day Madame Bauche had met 
her in the passages, and kissed her as she wished her 
good night. Marie knew little about sacrifices, but 
she felt that it was a sacrificial kiss. 

In those days a sort of diligence with the mails for 
Olette passed through Prades early in the morning, and 
a conveyance was sent from Vemet to bring Adol^ihe 
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to the baths. Never was prince or princess expected 
with more anxiety. Madame Bauche was up and 
dressed long before the hour, and was heard to say five 
several times that she was sure he would not come. 
The capitaine was out and on the high road, moving 
about with his wooden leg, as perpendicular as a lamp- 
post and almost as black. Marie also was up, but 
nobody had seen her. She was up and had been out 
about the place before any of them were stirring ; but 
now that the world was on the move she lay hidden 
like a hare in its form. 

And then the old char-a-banc clattered up to the 
door, and Adolphe jumped out of it into his mother's 
arms. He was fatter and fairer than she had last seen 
him, had a larger beard, was more fashionably clothed, 
and certainly looked more like a man. Marie also 
saw him out of her little window, and she thought that 
he looked like a god. Was it probable, she said to 
herself, that one so godlike would still care for her ? 

The mother was delighted with her son, who rattled 
away quite at his ease. He shook hands very cordially 
with the capitaine — of whose intended alliance with his 
own sweetheart he had been informed, and then as he 
entered the house with his hand under his mother's arm, 
he asked one question about her. * And where is Marie ?' 
said he. ' Marie ! oh upstairs ; you shall see her after 
breakfast,' said La Mere Bauche. And so they 
entered the house, and went in to breakfast among the 
guests. Everybody had heard something of the story, 
and they were all on the alert to see the young man 
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whose love or want of love was considered to be of so 
much importance. 

* You will see that it will be all right,' said the capi- 
taine, carrying his head very high. 

* I think so, I think so,' said La Mere Bauche, who, 
now that the capitaine was right, no longer desired to 
contradict him. 

* I know that it will be all right,' said the capitaine. 
* I told you that Adolphe would return a man ; and he 
is a man. Look at him ; he does not care this for Marie 
Clavert ;' and the capitaine, with much eloquence in his 
motion, pitched over a neighbouring wall a small stone 
which he held in his hand. 

And then they all went to breakfast with many signs 
of outward joy. And not without some inward joy ; 
for Madame Bauche thought she saw that her son was 
cured of his love. In the mean time Marie sat up 
stairs still afraid to show herself. 

' He has come,' said a young girl, a servant in the 
house, running up to the door of Marie's room. 

' Yes,' said Marie ; ' I could see that he has come.' 

' And, oh, how beautiful he is !' said the girl, putting 
her hands together and looking up to the ceiling. 
Marie in her heart of hearts wished that he was not 
half so beautiful, as then her chance of having him 
might be greater. 

* And the company are all talking to him as though 
he were the prefet,' said the girl. 

' Never mind who is talking to him,' said Marie ; * go 
away, and leave me — you are wanted for your work.' 
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Why before this was he not talking to her ? Why not, if 
he were really true to her ? Alas, it began to fall upon 
her mmd that he would be false ! And what then ? 
What should she do then ? She sat still gloomily, think- 
ing of that other spouse that had been promised to her. 

As speedily after breakfast as was possible Adolphe 
was invited to a conference in his mother's private 
room. She had much debated in her own mind whether 
the capitaine should be invited to this conference or 
no. For many reasons she would have wished to 
exclude him. She did not like to teach her son that 
she was unable to manage her own affairs, and she 
would have been well pleased to make the capitaine 
understand that his assistance was not absolutely 
necessary to her. But then she had an inward fear that 
her green spectacles would not now be as efficacious on 
Adolphe, as they had once been, in old days, before he 
had seen the world and become a man. It might be 
necessary that her son, being a man, should be opposed 
by a man. So the capitaine was invited to the con- 
ference. 

What took place there need not be described sd 
length. The three were closeted for two hours, at the 
end of which time they came forth together. The 
countenance of Madame Bauche was serene and com- 
fortable; her hopes of ultimate success ran higher 
than ever. The face of the capitaine was masked, as 
are always the faces of great diplomatists ; he walked 
placid and upright, raising his wooden leg with an ease 
and skill that was absolutely marvellous. But poor 
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Adolphe's brow was clouded. Yes, poor Adolphe ! for 
he was poor in spirit. He had pledged himself to give 
up Marie, and to accept the liberal allowance which 
his mother tendered him ; but it remained for him now 
to communicate these tidings to Marie herself 

* Could not you tell her ?' he had said to his mother, 
with very little of that manliness in his face on which 
his mother now so prided herself. But La Mere 
Bauche explained to him that it was a part of the 
general agreement that Marie was to hear his decision 
from his own mouth. 

' But you need not regard it,' said the capitaine, with 
the most indifferent air in the world. 'The girl 
expects it. Only she has some childish idea that she 
is bound till you yourself release her. I don't think 
she will be troublesome.' Adolphe at that moment did 
feel that he should have liked to kick the capitaine out 
of his mother's house. 

And where should the meeting take place ? In the 
hall of the bath-house, suggested Madame Bauche; 
because, as she observed, they could walk round and 
round, and nobody ever went there at that time of day. 
But to this Adolphe objected ; it would be so cold and 
dismal and melancholy. 

The capitaine thought that Mere Bauche's little 
parlour was the place ; .but La Mere herself did not like 
this. They might be overheard, as she well knew ; and 
she guessed that the meeting would not conclude with- 
out some sobs that would certainly be bitter and might 
perhaps be loud. 
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* Send her up to the grotto, and I will follow her,' 
said Adolphe. On this therefore they agreed. Now 
the grotto was a natural excavation in a high rock, 
which stood precipitously upright over the establish- 
ment of the baths. A steep zigzag path with almost 
never-ending steps had been made along the face of the 
rock from a little flower garden attached to the house 
which lay immediately under the mountain. Close 
along the front of the hotel ran a little brawling river, 
leaving barely room for a road between it and the door ; 
over this there was a wooden bridge leading to the 
garden, and some two or three hundred yards from the 
bridge began the steps by which the ascent was made 
to the grotto. 

When the season was full and the weather perfectly 
warm the place was much frequented. There was a 
green table in it, and four or five deal chairs ; a green 
garden seat also was there, which however had been 
removed into the innermost back comer of the excava- 
tion, as its hinder legs were somewhat at fault. A 
wall about two feet high ran along the face of it, 
guarding its occupants from the precipice. Ih fact it 
was no grotto, but a little chasm in the rock, such as 
we often see up above our heads in rocky valleys, 
and which by means of these steep steps had been 
turned into a source of exercise and amusement for the 
visitors at the hotel. 

Standing at the wall one could look down into the 
garden, and down also upon the shining slate roof of 
Madame Bauche's house ; and to the left might be 
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seen the sombre silent snow-capped top of stern old 
Canigou, king of mountains among those Eastern 
Pyrenees, 

And so Madame Bauche undertook to send Marie 
up to the grotto, and Adolphe undertook to follow her 
thither. It was now spring ; and though the winds had 
fallen and the snow was no longer lying on the lower 
peaks, still the air was fresh and cold, and there was 
no danger that any of the few guests at the establish- 
ment would visit the place. 

' Make her put on her cloak, Mere Bauche,' said the 
capitaine, who did not wish that his bride should have 
a cold in her head on their wedding-day. La Mhre 
Bauche pished and pshawed, as though she were not 
minded to pay any attention to recommendations on 
such subjects from the capitaine. But nevertheless 
when Marie was seen slowly to creep across the little 
bridge about fifteen minutes after this time, she had a 
handkerchief on her head, and was closely wrapped in 
a dark brown cloak. 

Poor Marie herself little heeded the cold fresh air, 
but she 'was glad to avail herself of any means by 
which she might hide her face. When Madame 
Bauche sought her out in her own little room, and 
with a smiling face and kind kiss bade her go to the 
grotto, she knew, or fancied that she knew that it was 
all over. 

' He will tell you all the truth, — ^how it all is,' said 
La Mere. 'We will do all we can, you know, to 
make you happy, Marie. But you must remember 
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what Monsieur le Cure told us the other day. In this 
vale of tears we cannot have everything ; as we shall 
have some day, when our poor wicked souls have been 
purged of all their wickedness, Now^go, dear, and 
take your cloak.' 

' Yes, maman.' 

*And Adolphe will come to you. And try and 
behave well, like a sensible girl.' 

'Yes, maman,' — and so she went, bearing* on her 
brow another sacrificial kiss — and bearing in her heart 
such an unutterable load of woe ! 

Adolphe had gone out of the house before her ; but 
standing in the stable yard, well within the gate so 
that she should not see him, he watched her slowly 
crossing the bridge and mounting the first flight of the 
steps. He had often seen her tripping up those stairs, 
and had, almost as often, followed her with his quicker 
feet And she, when she would hear him, would run ; 
and then he would catch her breathless at the top, and 
steal kisses fi'om her when all power of reftising them 
had been robbed from her by her eflforts at escape. 
There was no such running now, no such following, no 
thought of such kisses. 

As for him, he would fain have skulked off and 
shirked the interview had he dared. But he did not 
dare ; so he waited there, out of heart, for some ten 
minutes, speaking a word now and then to the bath- 
man, who was standing by, just to show that he was at 
bis ease. But the bath-man knew that he was not at 
his ease. Such would-be lies as those rarely achieve 
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deception ; — are rarely believed. And then, at the 
end of the ten minutes, with steps as slow as Marie's 
had been, he also ascended to the grotto. 

Marie had 'watched him from the top, but so that 
she herself should not be seen. He however had not 
once lifted up his head to look for her ; but, with eyes 
turned to the ground had plodded his way up to the 
cave. When he entered she was standing in the 
middle, with her eyes downcast, and her hands clasped 
before her. She had retired some way from the wall, 
so that no eyes might possibly see her but those of her 
false lover. There she stood when he entered, striving 
to stand motionless, but trembling like a leaf in every 
limb. 

It was only when he reached the top step that he 
made up his mind how he would behave. Perhaps 
after all, the capitaine was right; perhaps she would 
not mind it. 

* Marie/ said he, with a voice that attempted to be 
cheerful ; ' this is an odd place to meet in after such a 
long absence,' and he held out his hand to her. But 
only his hand! He offered her no salute. He did 
not even kiss her cheek as a brother would have done ! 
Of the rules of the outside world it must be remem- 
bered that poor Marie knew but little. He had been 
a brother to her, before he had become her lover. 

But Marie took his hand saying, ' Yes, it has been 
very long.' 

* And now that I have come back,' he went on to 
say, * it seems that we are all in a confusion together. 
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I never knew such a piece of work. However, it is all 
for the best, I suppose.' 

'Perhaps so,' said Marie still trembling violently, 
and still looking down upon the ground. And then 
there was silence between them for a minute or so. 

' I tell you what it is, Marie,' said Adolphe at last, 
dropping her hand and making a great effort to get 
through the work before him. ' I am afraid we two have 
been very foolish. Don't you think we have now? 
It seems quite clear that we can never get ourselves 
married. Don't you see it in that light ?' 

Marie's head turned round and round w\th her, but 
she was not of the fainting order. She took three 
steps backwards and leant against the wall of the cave. 
She also was trying to think how she might best fight 
her battle. Was there i^ chance for her ? Could no 
eloquence, no love prevail ? On her own beauty she 
counted but little; but might not prayers do some- 
thing, and a reference to those old vows which had 
been so frequent, so eager, so solemnly pledged between 
them? 

* Never get ourselves married !' she said, repeating 
his words. * Never, Adolphe ? Can we never be 
married ?' 

' Upon my word, my dear girl, I fear not. You see 
my mother is so dead against it.' 

' But we could wait ; could we not ?' 

'Ah, but that's just it, Marie. We cannot wait. 
We must decide now, — to-day. You see I can do 
nothing without money from her — and as for you, you 
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see she won't even let you stay in the house unless you 
many old Campan at once. He's a very good sort of 
fellow though, old as he is. And if you do marry him, 
why you see you'll stay here, and have it all your own 
way in everything. As for me, I shall come and see 
you all from time to time, and shall be able to push 
my way as I ought to do.' 

*Then, Adolphe, you wish me to marry the capi- 
taine?' 

* Upon my honour I think it is the best thing you 
can do ; I do indeed.' 
'Oh, Adolphe r 

' What can I do for you, you know ? Suppose I was 
to go down to my mother and tell her that I had 
decided to keep you myself, what would come of it ? 
Look at it in that light, Marj|p.' 

' She could not turn you out — you her own son !' 
'But she would turn you out; and deuced quick, 
too, I can assure you of that; I can, upon my 
honour.' 

'I should not care that,' and she made a motion 
with her hand to show how indifferent she would be to 
such treatment as regarded herself. ' Not that — ; if 
I still had the promise of your love.' 
' But what would you do ?' 

*I would work. There are other houses besides 
that one,' and she pointed to the slate roof of the 
Bauche establishment. 

'And for me — I should not have a penny in the 
world,' said the young man. 
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She came up to him and took his right hand between 
both of hers and pressed it warmly, oh, so warmly. 
*You would have my love,' said she; 'my deepest, 
warmest, best heart's love. I should want nothing 
more, nothing on earth, if I could still have yours.' 
And she leaned against his shoulder and looked with 
all her eyes into his face. 

'But, Marie ; that's nonsense, you know.' 

' No, Adolphe ; it is not nonsense. Do not let them 
teach you sa What does love mean, if it does not 
mean that ? Oh, Adolphe, you do love me, you do 
love me ; you do love me ?' 

' Yes ; — ^I love you,' he said slowly ; — as though he 
would not have said it, if he could have helped it. And 
thea his arm crept slowly round her waist, as though in 
that also he could not help himself 

'And do not I love you ?' said the passionate girl. 
* Oh I do, so dearly ; with all my heart, with all my 
soul. Adolphe, I so love you, that I cannot give you 
up. Have I not sworn to be yours ; sworn, sworn a 
thousand times ? How can I marry that man ! Oh 
Adolphe, how can you wish that I should marry him ?' 
And she dung to him, and looked at him, and besought 
him with her eyes. 

' I shouldn't wish it ; — only — ' and then he paused. 
It was hard to tell her that he was willing to sacrifice 
her to the old man because he wanted money from his 
mother. 

' Only what ! But, Adolphe, do not wish ij at all ! 
Have you not sworn that I should be your wife ? Look 
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here, look at this ;' and she brought out from her bosom 
a little charm that he had given her in return for that 
cross. ' Did you not kiss that when you swore before 
the figure of the virgin that I should be your wife ? 
And do you not remember that I feared to swear too, 
because your mother was so angry; and then you 
made me ? After that, Adolphe I Oh, Adolphe ! 
Tell me that I may have some hope. I will wait ; oh, 
I will wait so patiently.' 

He turned himself away from her and walked back- 
wards and forwards uneasily through the grotto. He did 
love her ; — love her as such men do love sweet, pretty 
girls. The warmth of her hand, the aflFection of her 
touchy the pure bright passion of her tear-laden eye 
had reawakened what power of love there was within 
him. But what was he to do? Even if he were 
willing to give up the immediate golden hopes which 
his mother held out to him, how was he to begin, and 
then how carry out this work of self-devotion ? Marie 
would be turned away, and he would be left a victim 
in the hands of his mother, and of that stiff, wooden- 
legged nrilitaire; — a penniless victim, left to mope 
about the place without a grain of influence or a morsel 
of pleasure. 

' But what can we do ?' he exclaimed again, as he 
once more met Marie's searching eye. 

' We can be true and honest, and we can wait,' she 
said, coming close up to him and taking hold of his 
arm. '.I do not fear it ; and she is not my mother, 
Adolphe. You need not fear your own mother.' 
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* Fear ; no, of course I don't fear. But I don't see 
how the very devil we can manage it' 

* Will you let me tell her that I will not marry the 
capitaine ; that I will not give up your promises ; 
and then I am ready to leave the house ?' 

* It would do no good.' 

*It would do every good, Adolphe, if I had your 
{Hx>mised word once more ; if I could hear from your 
own voice one more tone of love. Do you not remem- 
ber this place ? It was here that you forced me to say 
that I loved you. It is here also that you will tell me 
that I have been deceived.' 

*It is not I that would deceive you,' he said. *I 
wonder that you should be so hard upon me. God 
knows that I have trouble enough.' 

* Well ; if I am a trouble to you, be it so. Be it as 
you wish,' and she leaned back against the wall of the 
rock* and crossing her arms upon her breast looked 
away from him and fixed her eyes upon the sharp 
granite peaks of Canigou. 

He again betook himself to walk backwards and 
forwards through the cave. He had quite enough of 
love for her to make him wish to marry her; quite 
enough, now, at this moment, to make the idea of her 
marriage with the capitaine very distasteful to him ; 
enough probably to make him become a decently 
good husband to her, should fate enable him to marry 
her ; but not enough to enable him to support all the 
punishment which would be the sure effects of his 
mother's displeasure. Besides, he had promised his 
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mother that he would give up Marie ; — had entirely 
given in his adhesion to that plan of the marriage with 
the capitaine. He had owned that the path of life as 
marked out for him by his mother was the one which 
it behoved him, as a man, to follow. It was this view 
of his duties as a man which had been specially urged 
on him with all the capitaine's eloquence. And old 
Campan had entirely succeeded. It is so easy to get 
the assent of such young men, so weak in mind and 
so weak in pocket, when the arguments are backed by 
a promise of two thousand francs a year. 

'Tl\ tell you what I'll do,' at last he said, Til 
get my mother by herself, and will ask her to let the 
matter remain as it is for the present.' 

* Not if it be a trouble, M. Adolphe ;' and the proud 
girl still held her hands upon her bosom, and still 
looked towards the mountain. 

* You know what I mean, Marie. You can under- 
stand how she and the capitaine are worrying me.' 

* But tell me, Adolphe, do you love me ?' 

* You know I love you, only — ' 

* And you will not give me up ?' 

*I will ask my mother. I will try and make her 
yield.' 

Marie could not feel that she received much confi- 
dence from her lover's promise; but still, even that, 
weak and unsteady as it was, even that was better than 
absolute fixed rejection. So she thanked him, promised 
him with tears in her eyes that she would always, 
always be faithful to him, and then bade him go down 
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to the house. She would follow, she said, as soon as 
his passing had ceased to be observed. 

Then she looked at him as though she expected some 
sign of renewed love. But no such sign was vouch- 
safed to her. Now that she thirsted for the touch of 
his lip upon her cheek, it was denied to her. He did 
as she bade him ; he went down, slowly loitering, by 
himself; and in about half an hour she followed him 
and unobserved crept to her chamber. 

Again we will pass over what took place between the 
mother and the son ; but late in that evening, after the 
guests had gone to bed, Marie received a message, 
desiring her to wait on Madame Bauche in a small 
salon which looked out from one end of the house. It 
was intended as a private sitting-room should any 
special stranger arrive who required such accommoda- 
tion, and therefore was but seldom used. Here she 
found La Mere Bauche sitting in an arm-chair behind 
a small table on which stood two candles ; and on a 
«ofa against the wall sat Adolphe. The capitaine was 
not in the room. 

* Shut the door, Marie, and come in and sit down,' said 
Madame Bauche. It was easy to understand from the 
tone of her voice that she was angry and stem, in an 
unbending mood, and resolved to carry out to the very 
letter all the threats conveyed by those terrible spec- 
tacles. 

Marie did as she was bid. She closed the door 
and sat down on the chair that was nearest to her. 

* Marie,' said La Mere Bauche — and the voice 
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sounded fierce in the poor girl's ears, and an angry 
fire glimmered through the green glasses — *what 
is all this about that I hear ? Do you dare to say that 
you hold my son bound to marry you ?' And then the 
august mother paused for an answer. 

But Marie had no answer to give. She looked sup- 
pliantly towards her lover, as though beseeching him to 
carry on the fight for her. But if she could not do battle 
for herself, certainly he could not do it for her. What 
little amount of fighting he had had in him, had been 
thoroughly vanquished before her arrival. 

' I will have an answer, and that immediately,' said 
Madame Bauche. ' I am not going to be betrayed 
into ignominy and disgrace by the object of my own 
charity. Who picked you out of the gutter, miss, and 
brought you up and fed you^ when you would otherwise 
have gone to the foundling? And is this your grati- 
tude for it all ? You are not satisfied with being fed 
and clothed and cherished by m^, but you must rob 
me of my son I Know this then, Adolphe shall never 
marry a child of charity such as you are.' 

Marie sat still, stunned by the harshness of these 
words. La Mere Bauche had often scolded her; 
indeed, she was given to much scolding ; but she had 
scolded her as a mother may scold*a child. And when 
this story of Marie's love first reached her ears, she had 
been very angry; but her anger had never brought 
her to such a pass as this. Indeed, Marie had not 
hitherto been taught to look at the matter in this light 
No one had heretofore twitted her with eating the 
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bread of charity. It bad Dot occurred to her that 
on this acco nt she was unfit to be Adolphe's wife. 
There, in that valley, they were all so nearly equal, 
that no idea of her own inferiority had ever pressed 
itself upon her mind. But now — 1 

When the voice ceased she again looked at him ; but 
it was no longer with a beseeching look. Did he also 
altogether scorn her ? That was now the inquiry which 
her eyes were called upon to make. No ; she could 
not say that he did. It seemed to her that his energies 
were chiefly occupied in pulling to pieces the tassel 01 
the sofa cushion. 

' And now, miss, let me know at once whether this 
nonsense is to be over or not,' continued La Mere 
Bauche ; * and I will tell you at once, I am not going 
to maintain you here, in my house, to plot against our 
welfare and happiness. As Marie Clavert you shall not 
stay here. Capitaine Campan is willing to marry you ; 
and as his wife I will keep my word to you, though you 
little deserve it. If you refuse to marry him, you 
must go. As to my son, he is there ; and he will tell 
you now, in my presence, that he altogether declines 
the honour you propose for him.' 

And then she ceased, waiting for an answer, drum- 
ming the table with a wafer stamp which happened 
to be ready to her hand ; but Marie said nothing. 
Adolphe had been appealed to ; but Adolphe had not 
yet spoken. 

* Well, miss ?' said La Mfere Bauche. 

Then Marie rose from her seat, and walking round 
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she toacbed Adolphe lightly on the shoulder. ' Adolphe,' 
she said, ' it is for you to speak now. I will do as you 
bid me/ 

He gave a long sigh, looked first at Marie and then 
At bis mother, shook himself slightly, and then spoke : 
' Upon my word, Marie, I think mother is right. It 
would never do for us to marry ; it would not indeed.' 

* Then it is decided,' said Marie, returning to her 
chair. 

' And you will marry the capitaine ?' said La Mere 
Bauche. 

Marie merely bowed her bead in token of acquies- 
cence. 

' Then we are friends again. Come here, Marie, 
and kiss me. You must know that it is my duty to 
take care of my own son. But I don't want to be 
angry with you if I can help it ; I don't indeed. When 
once you are Madame Campan, you shall be my own 
child ; and you shall have any room in the house you 
like to choose — there !' And she once more imprinted 
a kiss on Marie's cold forehead. 

How they all got out of the room, and off to their 
own chambers, I can hardly tell. But in five minutes 
from the time of this last kiss they were divided. 
La Mere Bauche had patted Marie, and smiled on her, 
and called her her dear good little Madame Campan, 
her young little mistress of the Hotel Bauche; and 
had then got herself into her own room, satisfied with 
her own victory. 

Nor must my readers be too severe on Madame 
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Bauche. She had ahready done much for Marie 
Clavert ; and when she found herself once more by her 
own bedside, she prayed to be forgiven for the cruelty 
which she felt that she had shown to the orphan. But 
in making this prayer, with her favourite crucifix in her 
hand and the little image of the Virgin before her, she 
pleaded her duty to her son. Was it not right, she asked 
the Virgin, that she should save her son from a bad 
marriage ? And then she promised ever so much of 
recompense, both to the Virgin and to Marie ; a new 
trousseau for each, with candles to the Virgin, with a 
gold watch and chain for Marie, as soon as she should 
be Marie Campan. She had been cruel ; she acknow- 
ledged it. But at such a crisis was it not defensible ? 
And then the recompense should be so full ! 

But there was one other meeting that night, very 
short indeed, but not the less significant Not long 
after they had all separated, just so long as to allow of 
the house being quiet, Adolphe, still sitting in his 
room, meditating on what the day had done for him, 
heard a low tap at his door. ' Come in,' he said, as 
men always do say ; and Marie opening the door, stood 
just within the verge of his chamber. She had on her 
countenance neither the soft look of entreating love 
which she had worn up there in the grotto, nor did she 
appear crushed and subdued as she had done before his 
mother. She carried her head somewhat more erect 
than usual, and looked boldly out at him from under 
her soft eyelashes. There might still be love there 
but it was love proudly resolving to quell itself. 
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Adolphe as he looked at her, felt that he was afraid 
of her. 

* It is all over then between us, M. Adolphe ?' she 
said. 

* Well, yes. Don't you think it had better be so, 
eh, Marie ?' 

*' And this is the meaning of oaths and vows, sworn 
to each other so sacredly ?' 

* But, Marie, you heard what my mother said.' 
'Oh, sir ! I have not come to ask you again to love 

me. Oh, no ! I am not thinking of that But this, 
this would be a lie if I kept it now ; it would choke 
me if I wore it as that man's wife. Take it back ;' 
and she tendered to him the little charm which she had 
always worn round her neck since he had given it to 
her. He took it abstractedly, without thinking what 
he did, and placed it on his dressing-table. 

* And you,' she continued, * can you still keep that 
cross? Oh, no I you must give me back that It 
would remind you too often of vows that were untrue.' 

' Marie,' he said, * do not be so harsh to me.' 

* Harsh I' said she, * no ; there has been enough of 
harshness. I would not be harsh to you, Adolphe. 
But give me the cross ; it would prove a curse to you 
if you kept it.' 

He then opened a little box which stood upon the 
table, and taking out the cross gave it to her. 

* And now good-bye,' she said. * We shall have 
but little more to say to each other. I know this now, 
that I was wrong ever to have loved you. I should 
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have been to you as one of the other poor girk in the 
house. But, oh ! how was I to help it ?' To this he 
made no answer, and she, closing the door softly, went 
back to her chamber. And thus ended the first day of 
Adolphe Bauche's return to his own house. 

On the next morning the capitaine and Marie were 
formally betrothed. This was done with some little 
ceremony, in the presence of all the guests who were 
staying at the establishment, and with all manner of 
gracious acknowledgments of Marie's virtues. It 
seemed as though La Mere Bauche could not be cour- 
teous enough to her. There was no more talk of her 
being a child of charity ; no more allusion now to the 
gutter. La Mere Bauche with her own hand brought 
her cake with a glass of wine after her betrothal was 
over, and patted her on the cheek, and called her her 
dear little Marie Campan. And then the capitaine 
was made up of infinite politeness, and the guests all 
wished her joy, and the servants of the house began to 
perceive that she was a person entitled to respect. 
How difierent was all this from that harsh attack that 
was made on her the preceding evening 1 Only 
Adolphe, — he alone kept aloof. Though he was present 
there he said nothing. He, and he only, offered no 
congratulations. 

In the midst of all these gala doings Marie herself 
said little or nothing. La Mere Bauche perceived this, 
but she forgave it. Angrily as she had expressed 
herself at the idea of Marie's daring to love her son, she 
had still acknowledged within her own heart that such 
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love had been natural. She could feel no pity for 
Marie as long as Adolphe was in danger ; but now she 
knew how to pity her. So Marie was still petted and 
still encouraged, though she went through the day's 
work sullenly and in silence. 

As to the capitaine it was all one to him. He was 
a man of the world. He did not expect that he should 
really be preferred, con amore, to a young fellow like 
Adolphe. But he did expect that Marie, like other 
girls, would do as she was bid ; and that in a few days 
she would regain her temper and be reconciled to her 
life. 

And then the marriage was fixed for a very early day ; 
for as La Mere said, ' What was the use of waiting ? 
All their minds were made up now, and therefore the 
sooner the two were married the better. Did not the 
capitaine think so 7 

The capitaine said that he did think so. 

And tlien Marie was asked. It was all one to her, 
she said. Whatever Maman Bauche liked, that she 
would do; only she would not name a day herself. 
Indeed she would neither do nor say anything her- 
self which tended in any way to a furtherance of 
these matrimonials. But then she acquiesced, quietly 
enough if not readily, in what other people did and 
said ; and so the marriage was fixed for the day week 
after Adolphe's return. 

The whole of that week passed much in the same 
way. The servants about the place spoke among 
themselves of Marie's perverseness, obstinacy, and in* 
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gratitude, because she would not look pleased, or 
answer Madame Bauche's courtesies with gratitude; 
but La Mere herself showed no signs of anger. Marie 
had yielded to her, and she required no more. And 
she remembered also the harsh words she had used to 
gain her purpose ; and she reflected on all that Marie 
had lost On these accounts she was forbearing and 
exacted nothing — nothing but that one sacrifice which 
was to be made in accordance to her wishes 

And it was made. They were married in the great 
salon, the dining-room, immediately after breakfast. 
Madame Bauche was dressed in a new puce silk dress 
and looked very magnificent on the occasion. She 
simpered and smiled, and looked gay even in spite of 
her spectacles ; and as the ceremony was being per- 
formed, she held fast clutched in her hand the gold 
watch and chain which were intended for Marie as soon 
as ever the marriage should be completed. 

The capitaine was dressed exactly as usual, only that 
all his clothes were new. Madame Bauche had endea- 
voured to persuade him to wear a blue coat ; but he 
answered that such a change would not, he was sure, 
be to Marie's taste. To tell the truth, Marie would 
hardly have known the diflerence had he presented 
himself in scarlet vestments. 

Adolphe, however, was dressed very finely, but he 
did not make himself prominent on the occasion. Marie 
watched him closely, though none saw that she did so ; 
and of his garments she could have given an account 
with much accuracy — of his garments, ay! and of 
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every look. * Is lie a man,' she said at last to herself, 
* that he can stand by and see all this ?' 

She too was dressed in silk. They had put on her 
what they pleased, and she bore the burden of her 
wedding finery without complaint and without pride. 
There was no blush on her £eice as she walked up to 
the table at which the priest stood, nor hesitation in 
her low voice as she made the necessary answers. She 
put her hand into that of the capitaine when required 
to do so ; and when the ring was put on her finger she 
shuddered, but ever so slightly. No one observed it 
but La Mere Bauche. * In one week she will be used 
to it, and then we shall all be happy,' said La Mere 
to herself * And I,— I will be so kind to her !' 

And so the marriage was completed, and the watch 
was at once given to Marie, * Thank you, maman,' 
said she, as the trinket was ^tened to her girdle. 
Had it been a pincushion that had cost three sous, it 
would have affected her as much. 

And then there was cake, and wine, and sweetmeats ; 
and after a few minutes Marie disappeared. For an 
hour or so the capitaine was taken up with the con-^ 
gratulations of his friends, and with the efforts necessary 
to the wearing of his new honours with an air of ease ; 
but after that time he began to be uneasy because his 
wife did not come to him. At two or three in the 
fatemoon he went to La Mere Bauche to complain. 
^This lackadaisical nonsense is no good,' he said. ^ At 
any rate it is too late now. Marie had better come down 
among us and show herself satisfied with her husband.' 
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But Madame Baiiche took Marie's part. ^ You must 
not be too hard on Marie/ she said. 'She has gone 
through a good deal this week past, and is very young ; 
whereas, capitaine, you are not very young.' 

The cajHtaine merely shrugged his shoulders. In 
the mean time Mere Bauche went up to visit her pro- 
t^ee in her own room, and came down with a report 
that she was suffering from a headache. She could not 
appear at dinner, Madame Bauche said; but would 
make one at the little party which was to be given in 
the evening. With this the capitaine was forced to be 
content. 

The dinner therefore went on quietly without her, 
much as it did on other ordinary days. And then 
there was a little time of vacancy, during which the 
gentlemen drank their coffee and smoked their cigars at 
the cafe, talking over the event that had taken place 
that morning, and the ladies brushed their hair and 
added some ribbon or some brooch to their usual 
apparel. Twice during this time did Madame Bauche 
go up to Marie's room with offers to assist her. * Not 
yet, maman ; not quite yet,' said Marie piteously 
through her tears, and then twice did the green spec- 
tacles leave the room, covering eyes which also were 
not dry. Ah ! what had she done ? What had she 
dared to take upon herself to do? She could not 
undo it now. 

And then it became quite dark in the passages and 
out of doors, and the guests ^embled in the salon. 
La Mere came in and out three or four times, uneasy 
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in her gait and unpleasant in her aspect, and every- 
body began to see that things were wrong. ' She is ill, 
I am afraid,' said one. ' The excitement has been too 
much/ said a second ; * and he is so old,' whispered a 
third. And the capitaine stalked about erect on his 
wooden leg, taking snuff, and striving to look indifferent ; 
but he also was uneasy in his mind. 

Presently La Mere came in again, with a quicker 
step than before, and whispered something, first to 
Adolphe and then to the capitaine, whereupon they both 
followed her out of the room. 

* Not in her chamber ?' said Adolphe. 

* Then she must be in yours,' said the capitaine. 

* She is in neither,' said La Mere Bauche, with her 
sternest voice ; *nor is she in the house.' 

And now there was no longer an affectation of 
indifference on the part of any of them. They were 
anything but indifferent. The capitaine was eager in 
his demands that the matter should still be kept secret 
from the guests. She had always been romantic, he 
said, and had now gone out to walk by the river-side. 
They three and the old bath-man would go out and 
look for her. 

* But it is pitch dark,' said La Mfere Bauche. 

' We will take lanterns,' said the capitaine. And so 
they sallied forth with creeping steps over the gravel, 
so that they might not be heard by those within, and 
proceeded to search for the young wife. 

* Marie ! Marie !' said La Mere Bauche, in piteous 
accents ; ' do come to me ; pray do !* 



> 
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*Hushl' said the capitaine. * They'll hear you if 
you call/ He could not endure that the world should 
learn that a marriage with him bad been so distasteful 
to Marie Clavert. 

' Marie, dear Marie !' called Madame Bauche, louder 
than before, quite regardless of the capitaine's feelings; 
but no Marie answered. In her innermost heart now 
did La Mere Bauche wish that this cruel marriage had 
been left undone. 

Adolphe was foremost with his lamp, but he hardly 
dared to look in the spot where he felt that it was most 
likely that she should have taken refuge. How could 
he meet her again, alone, in that grotto? Yet he 
alone of the four was young. It was clearly for him to 
ascend. * Marie !' he shouted, * are you there ?' as he 
slowly began the long ascent of the steps. 

But he had hardly begun to mount when a whirring 
sound struck his ear, and he felt that the air near him 
was moved ; and then there was a crash upon the lower 
platform of rock, and a moan, repeated twice but so 
faintly, and a rustle of silk, and a slight struggle 
somewhere as he knew within twenty paces of him ; 
and then all was again quiet and still in the night air. 

*What was that?' asked the capitaine in a harsh 
voice. He made his way half across the little garden, 
and he also was within forty or fifty yards of the flat 
rock. But Adolphe was unable to answer him. He 
had fainted and the lamp had fallen from his hands, 
and rolled to the bottom of the steps. 

But the capitaine, though even his heart was all but 
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quenched within him, had still strength enough to make 
his way up to the rock ; and there, holding the lantern 
above his eyes, he saw all that was left for him to see 
of his bride. 

As for La M^re Bauche, she never again sat at the 
head of that table — ^never again dictated to guests — 
never again laid down laws for the management of 
any one. A poor bedridden old woman, she lay there 
in her house at Vemet for some seven tedious years, 
and then was gathered to her fathers. 

As for the capitaine — but what matters ? He was 
made of sterner stuff. What matters either the fate of 
such a one as Adolphe Bauche ? 



THE O'CONOBS OF CASTLE CONOR, 
COUNTY MAYO. 



I SHALL never forget my first introduction to country 
life in Ireland, my first day's hunting there, or the 
manner in which I passed the evening afterwards. 
Nor shall I ever cease to be grateful for the hospitality 
which I received from the O'Conors of Castle Conor. 
My acquaintance with the family was first made in the 
following manner. But before I begin my story, let 
me inform my reader, that my name is Archibald 
Green. 

I had been for a fortnight in Dublin, and was about 
to proceed into county Mayo on business which would 
occupy me there for some weeks. My head-quarters 
would, I found, be at the town of Ballyglass ; and I 
soon learned that Ballyglass was not a place in which 
I should find hotel accommodation of a luxurious kind, 
or much congenial society indigenous to the place 
itself. 

* But you are a hunting man, you say,' said old Sir 

P C ; * and in that case you will soon know 

Tom O'Conor. Tom won't let you be dull. I'd write 

E 
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you a letter to Tom, only he'll certainly make you out 
without my taking the trouble.' 

I did think at the time that the old baronet might 
have written the letter for me, as he had been a 
friend of my father's in former days ; but he did not, 
and I started for Ballyglass with no other introduction 
to any one in the county than that contained in Sir 

P 's promise that I should soon know Mr. Thomas 

O'Conor. 

I had already provided myself with a horse, groom, 
saddle and bridle, and these I sent down, en avant, that 
the Ballyglassians might know that I was somebody. 
Perhaps, before I arrived, Tom O'Conor^ might learn 
that a hunting man was coming into the neighbourhood, 
and I might find at the inn a polite note intimating 
that a bed was at my service at Castle Conor. I had 
heard so much of the free hospitality of the Irish 
gentry as to imagine that such a thing might be 



But I found nothing of the kind. Hunting gentle- 
men in those days were very common in county Mayo, 
and one horse was no great evidence of a man's stand- 
ing in the world. Men there, as I learnt afterwards, 
are sought for themselves quite as much as they are 
elsewhere; and though my groom's top-boots were 
neat, and my horse a very tidy animal, my entry into 
Ballyglass created no sensation whatever. 

In about four days after my arrival, when I was 
already infinitely disgusted with the little pot-house in 
which I was forced to stay, and had made up my mind 
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that the people in county Mayo were a churlish set, I 
sent my horse on to a meet of the fox-hounds, and 
followed after myself on an open car. 

No one but an erratic fox-hunter such as I am — a 
fox-hunter, I mean, whose lot it has been to wander 
about from one pack of hounds to another — can 
understand the melancholy feeling which a man has 
when he first intrudes himself, unknown by any one, 
among an entirely new set of sportsmen. When a 
stranger falls thus, as it were out of the moon into a 
hunt, it is impos^ble that men should not stare at him 
and ask who he is. And it is so disagreeable to be 
stared at, and to have such questions asked ! This 
feeling does not come upon a man in Leicestershire or 
Gloucestershire, where the numbers are large, and a 
stranger or two will always be overlooked, but in 
small hunting fields it is so painfiil that a man has to 
pluck up much courage before he encounters it. 

We met on the morning in question at Bingham's 
Grove. There were not above twelve or fifteen men 
out, all of whom, or nearly all, were cousins to each 
other. They seemed to be all Toms, and Pats, and 
Larrys, and Micks. I was done up very knowingly in 
pink, and thought that I looked quite the thing ; but 
for two or three hours nobody noticed me. 

I had my eyes about me, however, and soon found 
out which of them was Tom O'Conor. He was a fine- 
looking fellow, thin and tall, but not largely made, 
with a piercing gray eye, and a beautiful voice for 
speaking to a hound. He had two sons there also, 
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short, slight fellows, but exquisite horsemen. I al- 
ready felt that I had a kind of acquaintance with the 
father, but I hardly knew on what ground to put in 
my claim. 

We had no sport early in the morning. It was a 
cold bleak February day, with occasional storms of 
sleet. We rode from cover to cover, but all in vain. 
' I am sorry, sir, that we are to have such a bad day, 
as you are a stranger here,' said one gentleman to me. 
This was Jack O'Conor, Tom's eldest son, my bosom 
friend for many a year after. Poor Jack ! I fear that 
the Encumbered Estates Court sent him altogether adrift 
upon the world. 

' We may still have a run from Poulnaroe, if the 
gentleman chooses to come on,' said a voice coming 
from behind with a sharp trot. It was Tom 
O'Conor. 

* Wherever the hounds go, I'll follow,' said I. 

'Then come on to Poulnaroe,' said Mr. O'Conor. 
I trotted on quickly by Ijis side, and before we 
reached the cover, had managed to slip in something 
about Sir P. C. 

' What the deuce !' said he. < What ! a friend of 

Sir P 's? Why the deuce didn't you tell me so ? 

What are you doing down here? Where are you 
staying,' &c, &c., &c. 

At Poulnaroe we found a fox, but before we did 
so Mr. O'Conor had asked me over to Castle Conor. 
And this he did in such a way that there was no 
possibility of refusing him— or, I should rather say, of 
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disobeying him. For his invitation came quite in the 
tone of a command. 

' You'll come to us of course when the day is over — 
and let me see ; we're near Ballyglass now, but the 
run will be right away in our direction. * Just send 
word for them to send your things to Castle Conor.' 

* But they're all about, and unpacked,' said I. 

* Never mind Write a note and say what you 
want now, and go and get the rest to-morrow yourself. 
Here, Patsey! — Patseyl run into Ballyglass for this 
gentleman at once. Now don't be long, for the 
chances are we shall find here.' And then, after 
giving some further hurried instructions he left me to 
write a line in pencil to the innkeeper's wife on the 
bank of a ditch. 

This I accordingly did. *Send my small port- 
manteau,' I said, * and all my black dress clothes, and 
shirts, and socks, and all that, and above all my 
dressing things which are on the little table, and the 
satin neck-handkerchief, and whatever you do, mind 
you send my pumps ;* and I underscored the latter 
word ; for Jack O'Conor, when his father left me, went 
on pressing the invitation. * My sisters are going to get 
up a dance,' said he ; * and if you are fond of that 
kind of things perhaps we can amuse you.' Now in 
those days I was very fond of dancing — and very fond 
of young ladies too, and therefore glad enough to learn 
that Tom O'Conor had daughters as well as sons.. On 
this account I was very particular in underscoring the 
word pumps. 
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* And hurry, you young divil,' he said to Patsey. 

* I have told him to take the portmanteau over on a 
car/ said I. 

* All right ; then you'll find it there on our arrival' 
We had an excellent run in which I may make 

bold to say that I did not acquit myself badly. I stuck 
very close to the hounds, as did the whole of the 
O'Conor brood; and when the fellow contrived to 
earth himself, as he did, I received those compliments 
on my horse, which is the most approved praise which 
one fox-hunter ever gives to another. 

We'll buy that fellow of you before we let you go,' 
said Peter, the youngest son. 

* I advise you to look sharp after your money if you 
sell him to my brother,* said Jack. 

And then we trotted slowly off to Castle Conor, 
which, however, was by no means near to us. * We 
have ten miles to go; — good Irish miles,' said the 
father. * I don't know that I ever remember a fox 
from Poulnaroe taking that line before.' 

* He wasn't a Poulnaroe fox,' said Peter. 

* I don't know that,' said Jack ; and then they de- 
bated that question hotly. 

Our horses were very tired, and it was late before 
we reached Mr. O'Conor's hou'se. That getting home 
from hunting with a thoroughly weary animal, who has 
no longer sympathy or example to carry him on, is very 
tedious work. In the present instance I had company 
with me ; but when a man is alone, when his horse toes 
at every ten steps, when the night is dark and the rain 
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pouring, and there are yet eight miles of road to be 
conquered, — ^at such times a man is almost apt to swear 
that he will give up hunting. 

At last we were in the Castle Conor stable yard ; — 
'or we had approached the house by some back way ; 
and as we entered the house by a door leading through 
a wilderness of back passages, Mr. O'Conor said out 
loud, * Now, boys, remember I sit down to dinner in 
twenty minutes.' And then turning expressly to me, 
he laid his hand kindly upon my shoulder and said, 
* I hope you will make yourself quite at home at Castle 
Conor, — and whatever you do, don't keep us waiting 
for dinner. You can dress in twenty minutes, I sup- 
pose?' 

* In ten 1' said I, glibly. 

* That's well. Jack and Peter will show you your 
room,' and so he turned away and left us. 

My two young friends made their way into the 
great hall, and thence into the drawing-room, and I 
followed them. We were all dressed in pink, and 
had waded deep through bog and mud. I did not 
exactly know whither I was being led in this guise, 
but I soon found myself in the presence of two young 
ladies, and of a girl about thirteen years of age. 

*My sisters,' said Jack, introducing me veiy la- 
conically ; ' Miss O'Conor, Miss Kate O'Conor, Miss 
Tizzy O'Conor.' 

*My name is not Tizzy,' said the younger; 'it's 
Eliza. How do you do, sir ? I hope you had a fine 
hunt ! Wa^ papa well up, Jack ?' 
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Jack did not condescend to answer this question, 
but asked one of the elder girls whether anything 
had come, and whether a room had been made ready 
for ma 

* Oh yes !' said Miss O'Conor ; * they came, 1 know, 
for I saw them brought into the house ; and I hope 
Mr. Green will find everything comfortable.' As she 
said this I thought I saw a slight smile steal across 
her remarkably pretty mouth. 

They were both exceedingly pretty girls. Fanny 
the elder wore long glossy curls, — for I write, oh reader, 
of bygone days, as long ago as that, when ladies wore 
curls if it pleased them so to do, and gentlemen danced 
in pumps, with black handkerchiefe round their necks 
— yes, long black, or nearly black silken curls ; and 
then she had such eyes ; — I never knew whether they 
were most wicked or most bright ; and her face was 
all dimples, and each dimple was laden with laughter 
and laden with love. Kate was probably the prettier 
^rl of the two, but on the whole not so attractive. 
She was fairer than her sister, and wore her hair in 
braids ; and was also somewhat more demure in her 
manner. 

In spite of the special injunctions of Mr. O'Conor 
senior, it was impossible not to loiter for five minutes 
over the drawing-room fire talking to these houris — 
more especially as I seemed to know them intimately 
by intuition before half of the five minutes was over 
They were so easy, so pretty, so graceful, so kind, they 
seemed to take it so much as a matter of eourse that I 
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should stand there talking in my red coat and muddy 
boots. 

*Well; do go and dress yourselves,' at last said 
Fanny, pretending to speak to her brothers but looking 
more especially at me. *You know how mad papa 
will be. And remember, Mr. Green, we expect great 
things from your dancing to-night. Your coming just 
at this time is such a Godsend.' And again that 
soupgon of a smile passed over her face. 

I hurried up to my room. Peter and Jack com- 
ing with me to the door. *Is everything right?' 
said Peter, looking among the towels and water-jugs. 
* They've given you a decent fire for a wonder,' said 
Jack stirring up the red hot turf which blazed in the 
grate. *A11 right as a trivet,' said I. *And look 
alive like a good fellow,' said Jack. We had scowled 
at each other in the morning as very young xnen do 
when they are strangers ; and now, after a few hours, 
we were intimate friends. 

I immediately turned to my work, and was gratified 
to find that all my things were laid out ready for 
dressing ; my portmanteau had of course come open, as 
my keys were in my pocket, and therefore some of the 
excellent servants of the house had been able to save 
me all the trouble of unpacking. There was my shirt 
hanging before the fire ; my black clothe* were spread 
upon the bed, my socks and collar and handkerchief 
beside them ; my brushes were on the toilet table, and 
everything prepared exactly as though my own man had 
been there. How nice 
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I immediately went to work at getting oflF my spurs 
and boots, and then proceeded to loosen the buttons at 
my knees. In doing this I sat down in the arm-chair 
which had been drawn up for me, opposite the fire. 
But what was the object on which my eyes then fell ; — 
the objects I should rather say I 

Immediately in front of my chair was placed, just 
ready for my feet, an enormous pair of shooting-boots 
— half-boots, made to lace up round the ankles, with 
thick double leather soles, and each bearbg half a 
stone of iron in the shape of nails and heel-pieces. I 
had superintended the making of these shoes in Bur- 
lington Arcade with the greatest diligence. I was 
never a good shot ; and, like some other sportsmen, 
intended to make up for my deficiency in performance 
by the excellence of my shooting apparel. * Those 
nails are not large enough,' I had said ; ^ nor nearly 
large enough.' But when the boots came home they 
struck even me as being too heavy, too metalsome. 
* He, he, he,' laughed the boot boy as he turned them 
up for me to look at It may therefore be imagined of 
what nature were the articles which were thus set out 
for the evening's dancing. 

And then the way in which they were placed! 
When I saw this the conviction flew across my mind 
like a flash of lightning that the preparation had been 
made under other eyes than those of the servant The 
heavy big boots were placed so prettily before the 
chair, and the strings of each were made to dangle 
down at the sides, as though just ready for tying ! They 
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seemed to say, the boots did, ^Now, make haste. 
We at any rate are ready — you cannot say that you 
were kept waiting for us.' No mere servant's hand 
had ever enabled a pair of boots to laugh at one so 
completely. 

But what was I to do? I rushed at the small 
portmanteau, thinking that my pumps also might be 
there. The woman surely could not have been such a 
fool as to send me those tons of iron for my evening 
wear ! But alas, alas ! no pumps were there. There 
was nothing else in the way of covering for my feet ; 
not even a pair of slippers. 

And now what was I to do ? The absolute magni- 
tude of my misfortune only loomed upon me by de- 
grees. The twenty minutes allowed by that stem old 
paterfamilias were already gone and I had done nothing 
towards dressing. And indeed it was impossible that 
I should do anything that would be of avail. I could 
not go down to dinner in my stocking feet, nor could I 
put on my black dress trousers over a pair of mud 
painted top-boots. As for those iron-soled horrors — ; 
and then I gave one of them a kick with the side oi 
my bare foot which sent it half way under the bed. 

But what was I to do ? I began washing myself 
and brushing my hair with this horrid weight upon my 
mind. My first plan was to go to bed, and send down 
word that I had been taken suddenly ill in the 
stomach; then to rise early in the morning and get 
away unobserved. But by such a course of action I 
should lose all chance of any further acquaintance with 
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those pretty girls ! That they were akeady aware of 
the extent of my predicament, and were now enjoying 
it — of that I was quite sore. 

^Vhat if I boldly put on the shooting-boots, and 
clattered down to dbner in them? What if I took 
the bull by the horns, and made myself the most of the 
joke ? This might be very well for the dinner, but it 
would be a bad joke for me when the hour for dandng 
came. And, alas ! I felt that I lacked the courage. It 
is not every man that can walk down to dinner, in a 
strange house fiill of ladies, wearing such boots asthoee 
I have described. 

Should I not attempt to borrow a pair? This, all 
the world will say, ^ould have been my first idea. 
But I have not yet mentioned that I am myself a 
large-boned man, and that my feet are especially well 
developed. I had never for a moment entertained a 
hope that I should find any one in that house whose 
boot I could wear. But at last I rang the belL I 
would send for Jack, and if everything £sdled, I would 
communicate my grief to him. 

I had to ring twice before anybody came. The ser- 
vants, I well knew, were putting the dinner on the table. 
At last a man entered the room, dressed in rather shabby 
black, whom I afterwards learned to be the butler. 

* What is your name, my friend,' said I, determined 
to make an ally of the man. 

• My name ? Why Larry sure, yer honor. And 
the masther is out of his sinses in a hurry, becase 
yer honer don't come down.' 
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* Is he though ? Well, now Larry ; tell me this ; which 
of all the gentlemen in the house has got the largest 
footr 

*Is it the largest foot, yer honor?* said Larry, 
altogether surprised by my question. 

Yes; the largest foot/ and then I proceeded to 
explain to him my misfortune. He took up first my 
top-boot, and then the shooting-boot — in looking at 
which he gazed with wonder at the nails ; — and then he 
glanced at my feet, measuring them with his eye ; and 
after this he pronounced his opinion. 

* Yer honer couldn't wear a morsel of leather be- 
longing to ere a one of 'em, young or ould. There 
niver was a foot like that yet among the O'Conors.' 

' But are there no strangers staying here ?' 

* There's three or four on 'em come in to dinner ; 
but they'll be wanting their own boots I'm thinking. 
And there's young Misther Dillon ; he's come to stay. 
But Lord love you — ' and he again looked at the 
enormous extent which lay between the heel and the 
toe of the shooting apparatus which he still held in his 
hand. * I niver see such a foot as that in the whole 
barony,' he said, * barring my own.' 

Now Larry was a large man, much larger altogether 
than myself, and as he said this I looked down 
involuntarily at his feet ; or rather at his foot, for as he 
stood I could only see one. And then a sudden hope 
filled my heart. On that foot there glittered a shoe — 
not indeed such as were my own which were now 
resting ingloriously at Ballyglass while they were so 
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sordly needed at Castle Conor ; but one wfakh I could 
wear before ladies, without shame — and in my present 
frame of mind with infinite contentment. 

* Let me look at liiat one of your own,' said I to the 
man, as though it were raerdy a subject for experimeatal 
inquiry. Larry, accustomed to obedience, took off the 
shoe and handed it to me. My own foot was imme- 
diately in. it, and I found that it fitted me like a 
glove. 

'And now the o&er/ said I — ^not smiling, for a 
smile would faaye put him on his guard ; but scMnewfaat 
sternly, so that that halnt of obedience ^utd not 
desert him at this perilous moment And th^i I 
stretched out my hand. 

^ But yer honor can't keep 'em, you know,' said he. 
' I haven't the ^lost of another dboe to my feet' But 
I only looked more sternly than before, and still held 
out my hand. Custom prevailed. Larry stooped 
down slowly, looking at me the while, and pulling off 
the other slipper handed it to me with much hesitaticm. 
Alas ! as I put it to my foot I found that it was old, 
and worn, and irredeemably down at heel ; — that it was 
in fact no counterpart at all to that other one which 
was to do duty as its fellow. But nevertheless I put 
my foot into it, and felt that a descent to the drawing- 
room was now pos^ble. 

* But yer honer will give 'em back to a poOT man ?' 
said Larry almost crying. *The masther's mad this 
minute becase the dinner's not upi Glory to God, only 
listhen to that' And as he 8X)oke a tremendous peal 
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rang out from some bell do\vn stairs that had evidently 
been shaken by an angry hand. 

* Larry/ said I — and I endeavoured to assume a look 
of very grave importance as I spoke — * I look to you 
to assist me in this matter.' 

* Och — wirra sthrue then, and will you let me go ? 
just listhen to that,' and another angry peal rang out, 
loud and repeated. 

' l£ you do as I ask you/ I continued, * you shall be 
well rewarded. Look here ; look at these boots,' and 
I held up the shooting-shoes new from Burlington 
Arcade. * They cost thirty shillings — thirty shillings ! 
and I will give them to you for the loan of this pair of 
slippers.' 

' They'd be no use at all to me, yer houex ; not the 
laist use in life." 

* You could do with them very well for to-nignt, and 
then you could sell them. And here are ten shillings 
besides,' and I held out half a sovereign which the poor 
fellow took into his hand. 

I waited no further parley but immediately walked 
out of the room. With one foot I was sufficiently 
pleased. As regarded that I felt that I had overcome 
my difficulty. But the other was not so satisfactory. 
Whenever I attempted to lift it from the ground the 
horrid slipper would fall off, or only just hang by the 
toe. As for dancing, that would be out of the ques- 
tion. 

*Och, murther, murther,' sang out Larry, as he 
heard me going down stairs. ' What will I do at all ? 
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^ Tare and 'ounds ; there, he's at it agin, as mad as 
blazes.' This last exclamation had reference to another 
peal which was evidently the work of the master's hand. 

I confess I was not quite comfortable as I walked 
down stairs. In the first place I was nearly half an 
hour late, and I knew from the vigour of the peals that 
had sounded that my slowness had already been made 
the subject of strong remarks. And then my left shoe 
went flop, flop on every alternate step of the stairs.; by 
no exertion of my foot in the drawing up of my toe could 
I induce it to remain permanently fixed upon my foot 
But over and above and worse than all this was the 
conviction strong upon my mind that I should become 
a subject of merriment to the girls as soon as I entered 
the room. They would understand the cause of my 
distress, and probably at this moment were expecting to 
hear me clatter through the' stone hall with those odious 
metal boots. 

However, I hurried down and entered the drawing- 
room, determined to keep my position near the door, 
so that I might have as little as possible to do on 
entering and as little as possible in going out But I 
had other diflSculties in store for me. I had not as yet 
been introduced to Mrs. O'Conor ; nor to Miss O'Conor, 
the squire's unmarried sister. 

' Upon my word I thought you were never coming,' 
said Mr. O'Conor as soon as he saw me. * It is just 
one hour since we entered the house. Jack, I wish 
you would find out what has come to that fellow 
Larry,' and again he rang the bell. He was too 
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angry, or it might be too impatient to go through the 
ceremony of introducing me to anybody. 

I saw that the two girls looked at me very sharply, 
but I stood at the back of an arm-chair so that no one 
could see my feet. But that little imp Tizzy walked 
round deliberately, looked at my heels, and then walked 
back again. It was clear that she was in the secret. 

There were eight or ten people in the room, but I 
was too much fluttered to notice well who they were. 

* Mamma,' said Miss O'Conor, ' let me introduce Mr. 
Green to you.' 

It luckily happened that Mrs. O'Conor was on the 
same side of the fire as myself, and I was able to take 
the hand which she oflered me without coming round 
into the middle of the circle. Mrs. O'Conor was a 
little woman, apparently not of much importance in 
the world, but, if one might judge from first appearance, 
very good-natured. 

* And my aunt Die, Mr. Green,' said Kate, pointing 
to a very straight-backed, grim-looking lady, who occu- 
pied a comer of a sofa, on the opposite side of the 
hearth. I knew that politeness required that I should 
walk across the room and make acquaintance with her. 
But under the existing circumstances how was I to 
obey the dictates of politeness? I was determined 
therefore to stand my ground, and merely bowed across 
the room at Miss O'Conor. In so doing I made an 
enemy who never deserted me during the whole of my 
intercourse with the family. But for her, who knows who 
might have been sitting opposite to me as I now write ? 

F 
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^ UpoQ mj word^ Mr. Green, tiie hiSaes viD expect 
moch firom an A Jonk lAo takes so Vaag oier lik 
toSety* said Tom CXCoocm- in diat cmd tone of banter 
which ite knew 90 well how to nse. 

' YoQ fiwget, £itber, that men in London can^'t jomp 
in and out of thdr clothes as quick as we wild Insli- 
men,' said Jadu 

OLr. Green knows that we expect a great deal from 
him this erenii^. I hope joa polk weD^ Mr. Greeny' 
said Kate. 

I muttered something about nerer dancing, but I 
knew that that irtiidi I said was inaudible. 

^I don't think 3fr. Green will dance,' said Tiazj; 
*at least not mudu' Hie impudence of that dtild 
was, I think, unparalleled by any that I hare erer wil> 



^But . in the name of all that's holy, why don't we 
hare dinner?' And Mr. O'Conor thundered at the 
door. * Larry, Larry, Larry T he screamed. 

* Yes, yer honer, itTl be all right in two seconds,' 
answered Larry, from some bottomless abyss. *Tare an* 
ages ; whatll I do at all,' I heard him continuing, as 
he made his way into the hall. Oh what a clatter be 
made upon the parement, — ^for it was all stone ! And 
how the drops of perspiration stood upon my brow as I 
listened to him ! 

And then there was a pause, for the man had gone 
into the dining-room. I could see now that Mr. 
OX\>nor was becoming very angry, and Jack the eldest 
nou,.^)^ how often he and I have laughed oyer aB 
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this since — left the drawing-room for the second time. 
Immediately afterwards, Larry's footsteps were again 
heard, hurrying across the hall, and then there was a 
great slither, and an exclamation, and the noise of a 
fell — and I could plainly hear poor Larry's head strike 
against the stone floor. 

* Ochone, ochone !' he cried at the top of his voice — 

* I'm murthered with 'em now intirely ; and d 'em 

for boots — St Peter be good to me.' 

There was a general rush into the hall, and I was 
carried with the stream. The poor fellow who had 
broken his head would be sure to tell how I had 
robbed him of his shoes. The coachman was already 
helping him up, and Peter good-naturedly lent a hand. 

' What on earth is the matter T said Mr. O' Conor. 

* He must be tipsy,' whispered Miss O'Conor, the 
maiden sister. 

* I aint tipsy at all thin,' said Larry, getting up and 
rubbing the back of his head, and sundry other parts 
of his body. ' Tipsy indeed !' And then he added when 
he was quite upright, * The dinner is sarved — at last.' 

And he bore it all without telling. ' I'll ^ve that 
fellow a guinea to-morrow morning,' said I to myself — 

* if it's the last that I have in the world.' 

I shall never forget the countenance of the Miss 
O'Conors as Larry scrambled up cursing the unfortu- 
nate boots — ' What on earth has he got on,' said Mr. 
O'Conor. 

* Sorrow take 'em for shoes,' ejaculated Larry. But 
his spirit was good and he said not a word to betray me. 
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We all then went in to dinner how we best could. It 
was useless for us to go back into the drawing-room, 
that each might seek his own partner. Mr. O'Conor 
* the masther,' not caring much for the girls who were 
around him, and being already half beside himself with 
the. confusion and delay, led the way by himself. I as 
a stranger should have given my arm to Mrs. O'Couor ; 
but as it was I took her eldest daughter instead, and 
contrived to shuffle along into the dining-room without 
exciting much attention, and when there I found myself 
happily placed between Kate and Fanny. 

* I never knew anything so awkward,' said Fanny ; 
' I declare I can't conceive what has come to our old 
servant Larry. He's generally the most precise person 
in the world, and now he is nearly an hour late — and 
then he tumbles down in the hall.' 

' I am afraid I am responsible for the delay,' said I. 

* But not for the tumble I suppose,' said Kate from 
the other side. I felt that I blushed up to the eyes, 
but I did not dare to enter into explanations. 

' Tom,' said Tizzy, addressing her father across the 
table, * I hope you had a good run to-day.' It did 
seem odd to me that a young lady should call her 
father Tom, but such was the fact 

' Well ; pretty well,' said Mr. O'Conor. 

* And I hope you were up with the hounds.' 

* You may ask Mr. Green that. He at any rate was 
with them, and therefore he can tell you.' 

' Oh, he wasn't before you, I know. No Englishman 
could get before you — ^I am quite sure of that.' 
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* Don't you be impertinent, miss,' said E^te. * You 
can easily see, Mr. Green, that papa spoils my sister 
Eliza.' 

* Do you hunt in top-hoots, Mr. Green ?' said Tizzy. 
To this I made no answer. She would have draym 

me into a conversation about my feet in half a minute, 
and the slightest illusion to the subject threw me into a 
fit of perspiration. 

* Are you fond of hunting, Miss O'Conor ?' asked I, 
blindly hurrying into any other subject of conversation. 

Miss O'Conor owned that she was fond of hunting — 
just a little ; only papa would not allow it. When the 
hounds met anywhere within reach of Castle Conor, 
she and Kate would ride out to look at them ; and if 
papa was not there that day — an omission of rare oc- 
currence — ^they would ride a few fields with the hounds. 

* But he lets Tizzy keep with them the whole day,' 
said she, whispermg. 

* And has Tizzy a pony of her own ?' 

* Oh yes, Tizzy has everything. She's papa's pet, 
you know.' 

* And whose pet are you ?' I asked. 

*0h — I am nobody's pet, unless sometimes Jack 
makes a pet of me when he's in a good humour. Do 
you make pets of your sisters, Mr. Green ?' 

' I have none. But if I had I should not make pets 
of them.' 

' Not of your own sisters ?' 

' No. As for myself I'd sooner make a pet of my 
friend's sister ; a great deal.' 
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^ How Terj nnoatiiral,' said Mias CfCcfoar with the 
prettiest look of smpriae imagmaUe. 

^ Not at all muiatiiral I thmk,' said I, looking ten- 
deriy and lovingly into her bee. Where does one 
find girls so pretty, so easy, so sweet, so talkatiye as 
the Irish giris? And then with all their talking and 
all their ease, who erer hears of thtir misbehaYing ? 
They certainly love flirting as they also love dancing. 
But thev flirt without mischief and without malice. 

I had now quite forgotten my misfortune, and was 
beginning to think how well I should like to have 
Fanny O'Conor for my wife. In this frame of mind I 
was bending over towards her as a servant took away 
a plate from the other side, when a sepulchral note 
sounded in my ear. It was hke the memento mori of the 
old Roman ; — as though some one pointed in the midst of 
my bliss to the sword hung over my head by a thread. 
It was the voice of Larry, whispering in his agony just 
above my head — 

* They's disthroying my poor feet intirely, intirely ; 
so they is ! I can't bear it much longer, yer honer.' I 
had committed murder like Macbeth; and now my 
Banquo had come to disturb me at my feast 

* What is it he says to you ?' asked Fanny. 

* Oh nothing,' I answered, once more in my misery. 

* There seems to be some point of confidence between 
you and our Larry,' she remarked. 

' Oh no,' said I, quite conAised ; *not at all.' 

* You need not be ashamed of it. Half the gentle- 
men in the county have their confidences with Larry ; 
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— and some of the ladies too, I can tell you. He was 
bom in this house, and never lived anywhere else ; and 
I am sure he has a larger circle of acquaintance than 
any one else in it.' 

I could not recover my self-possession for the next 
ten minutes. Whenever Larry was on our side of the 
table I was afraid he was coming to me with another 
agonized whisper. When he was opposite I could not 
but watch him as he hobbled in his misery. It was 
evident that the boots were too tight for him, and had 
they been made throughout of iron they could not have 
been less capable of yielding to the feet. I pitied him 
from the bottom of my heart. And I pitied myself 
also, wishing that I was well in bed upstairs with some 
feigned malady, so that Larry might have had his own 
again. 

And then for a moment I missed him from the room. 
He had doubtless gone to relieve his tortured feet in 
the servants-hall, and as he did so was cursing my 
cruelty. But what mattered it? Let him curse. If 
he would only stay away and do that I would appease 
his wrath when we were alone together with pecuniary 
satisfaction. 

But there was no such rest in store for me. * Larry, 
Larry,' shouted Mr. O'Conor, * where on earth has the 
fellow gone to ?' They were all cousins at the table 
except myself, and Mr. O'Conor was not therefore re- 
strained by any feeling of ceremony. * There is some- 
thing wrong with that fellow to-day ; what is it, Jack ?' 

* Upon my word, sir, I don't know,' said Jack. 
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* I think he must be tipsy,' whispered Miss O'Conor, 
the maiden sister, who always sat at her brother's left 
hand. But a whisper though it was, it was audible all 
down the table. 

' No, ma'am ; it aint dhrink at all,' said the coach- 
man. ' It is his feet as does it.' 

* His feet !' shouted Tom O'Conor. 

' Yes ; I know it's his feet,' said that horrid Tizzy. 
^ He's got on great thick qailed shoes. It was that that 
made him tumble down in the hall/ 

I glanced at each side of me, and could see that 
there was a certain consciousness expressed in the face 
of each of my two neighbours ; — on Rate's mouth there 
was decidedly a smile, or rather perhaps the slightest 
possible inclination that way ; whereas on Fanny's part 
I thought I saw something like a ri^ng sorrow at my 
distress. So at least I flattered myself. 

^Send him back into the room immediately,' said 
Tom, who looked at me as though he had some con- 
sciousness that I had introduced all this confusion into 
his household. What should I do ? Would it not be 
best for me to make a clean breast of it before them 
all ? But alas ! I lacked the courage. 

The coachman went out, and we were left for five 
minutes without any servant, and Mr. O'Conor the 
while became more and more savage. I attempted to 
say a word to Fanny, but failed — ^Vox faucibus haesit. 

* I don't think he has got any others,' said Tizzy — 
* at least none others left.' 

On the whole I am glad I did not marry into the 
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family, as I could not have endured that girl to stay in 
my house as a sister-in-law. 

' Where the d has that other fellow gone to ?' 

said Tom. 'Jack, do go out and see what is the 
matter. If anybody is drunk send for me.' 

' Oh, there is nobody drunk,' said Tizzy. 

Jack went out, and the coachman returned; but 
what was done and said I hardly remember. The 
whole room seemed to swim round and round, and as 
far as I can recollect the company sat mute, neither 
eating nor drinking. Presently Jack returned. 

' It's all right,' said he. I always liked Jack. At 
the present moment he just looked towards me and 
laughed slightly. 

* All right ?' said Tom. ' But is the fellow coming ?' 

* We can do with Richard, I suppose,' said Jack. 
*No — I can't do with Richard,' said the father. 

* And I will know what it all means. Where is that 
fellow Larry ? 

Larry had been standing just outside the door, and 
now he entered gently as a mouse. No sound came 
from his footfall, nor was there in his face that look of 
pain which it had worn for the last fifteen minutes. But 
he was not the less abashed, frightened, and un- 
happy. 

' What is all this about, Larry ?' said his master, 
turning \jo him. * I insist upon knowing.' 

*Och thin, Mr. Green, yer boner, I wouldn't be 
afther telling agin yer honer; indeed I wouldn't 
thin, av' the masther would only let me hould my 
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tongue." And he looked across at me, deprecating my 
anger. 

* Mr. Green ! said Mr. 0*Conor. 

* Yes, yer honer. It's all along of his honer's 
thick shoes,' and Larry stepping backwards towards the 
door, lifted them up from some comer, and coming well 
forward, exposed them with the soles uppermost to the 
whole table. 

' And that's not all, yer honer ; but they've squoze 
the very toes of me into a jelly.' 

There was now a loud laugh, in which Jack and 
Peter and Fanny and Kate and Tizzy all joined ; as 
too did Mr. O'Conor — ^and I also myself after a 
while. 

* Whose boots are they?' demanded Miss O'Conor 
senior, with her severest tone and grimmest accent 

* 'Deed then and the divil may have them for me, 
Miss,' answered Larry. * They war Mr. Green's, but 
the likes of him won't wear them agin afther the likes 
of me — barring he wanted them very particular,' added 
he, remembering his own pumps. 

I began muttering something, feeling that the time 
had come when I must tell the tale. But Jack with 
great good nature, took up the story and told it so well, 
that I hardly suffered in the telling. 

* And that's it,' said Tom O'Conor, laughing till I 
thought he would have fallen from his chair. *So 
you've got Larry's shoes on — ^ 

* And very well he fills them,' said Jack. 

*And it's his honer that's welcome to 'em,' said 
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Larry, grinning from ear to ear now that he saw that 
* the masther ' was once more in a good humour. 

* I hope they'll be nice shoes for dancing,' said Kate. 

* Only there's one down at the heel I know,' said 
Tizzy. 

'The servant's shoes!' This was an exclamation 
made by the maiden lady, and intended apparently 
only for her brother's ear. But it was clearly audible 
by all the party. 

* Better that than no dinner,' said Peter. 

* But what are you to do about the dancing ?' said 
Fanny, with an air of dismay on her face which 
flattered me with an idea that she did care whether I 
danced or no. 

In the mean time Larry, now as happy as an 
emperor, was tripping round the room without any 
shoes to encumber him as he withdrew the plates from 
the table. 

* And it's his honer that's welcome to 'em,' said he 
again, as he pulled off the table-cloth with a flourish. 
' And why wouldn't he, and he able to folly the hounds 
betther nor any Englishman that iver war in these 
parts before, — anyways so Mick says !' 

Now Mick was the huntsman, and this little tale of 
eulogy from Larry went far towards easing my grief. 
I had ridden well to the hounds that day, and I 
knew it. 

There was nothing more said about the shoes, and I 
was soon again at my ease, although Miss O'Conor did 
say something about the impropriety of Larry walking 
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Iibout in his stocking feet The ladies however soon 
withdrew, — to my sorrow, for I was getting on swim- 
mingly with Fanny ; and then we gentlemen gathered 
round the fire and filled our glasses. 

In about ten minutes a very light tap was heard, 
the door was opened to the extent of three inches, 
and a female voice which I readily recognized called 
to Jack. 

Jack went out, and in a second or two put his head 
back into the room and called to me — * Green,' he 
said, * just step here a moment, there's a good fellow.' 
I went out, and there I found Fanny standing with her 
brother. 

*Here are the girls at their wits' ends,' said he, 
' about your dancing. So Fanny has put a boy upon one 
of the horses, and proposes that you should send another 
line to Mrs. Meehan at Ballyglass. It's only ten miles, 
and he'll be back in two hours.' 

I need hardly say that I acted in conformity with 
this advice. I went into Mr. O'Conor's book room, 
with Jack and his sister, and there scribbled a note. 
It was delightM to feel how intimate I was with them, 
and how anxious they were to make me happy. 

* And we won't begin till they come,' said Fanny. 

* Oh, Miss O'Conor, pray don't wait,' said I. 

* Oh, but we will,' she answered. * You have your 
wine to drink, and then there's the tea ; and then we'll 
have a song or two. I'll spin it out ; see if I don't.' 
And so we went to the front door where the boy was 
already on his horse — her own nag as I afterwards found. 
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* And Patsey,' said she, 'ride for your life now ; and 
Patsey, whatever you do, don't come back without Mr. 
Green's pumps — ^his dancing-shoes you know.' 

And in about two hours the pumps did arrive ; and 
I don't think I ever spent a pleasanter evening or got 
more satisfaction out of a pair of shoes. They had not 
been two minutes on my feet before Larry was carrying 
a tray of negus across the room in those which I had 
worn at dinner. 

*The Dillon girls are going to stay here,' said 
Fanny as I wished her good night at two o'clock. 
' And we'll have dancing every evening as long as you 
remain.' 

* But I shall leave to-morrow,' said I. 

* Indeed you won't. Papa will take care of that' 
And so he did. * You had better go over to Ballyglass 

yourself to-morrow,' said he, * and collect your own 
things. There's no knowing else what you may have 
to borrow of Larry.' 

I stayed there three weeks, and in the middle of the 
third I thought that everything would be arranged 
between me and Fanny. But the aunt interfered ; and 
in about a twelvemonth after my adventures she con- 
sented to make a more fortunate man happy for his 
life. 



^ 



JOHN BULL ON THE GUADALQUIVm. 



I AM an Englishman living, as all Englishmen ^ould 
do, in England, and my wife would not, I think, be 
well pleased were any one to insinuate that she were 
other than an Englishwoman , but in the circumstances 
of my marriage I became connected with the south of 
Spain, and the narrative which I am to tell requires 
that I should refer to some of those details. 

The Pomfrets and Daguilars have long been in 
trade together in this country, and one of the partners 
has usually resided at Seville for the sake of the works 
which the firm there possesses. My father, James 
Pomfret, lived there for ten years before his marriage ; 
and since that, and up to the present period, old 
Mr. Daguilar has been always on the spot. He was, 
I believe, bom in Spain, but he came very early to 
England; he married an English wife, and his sons 
have been educated exclusively in England. His only 
daughter, Maria Daguilar, did not pass so large a 
proportion of her early life in this country, but she 
came to us for a visit at the age of seventeen, and 
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when she returned I made up my mind that I most 
asBuredly would go after her. So I did, and she is 
now sitting on the other side of the fireplace with a 
legion of small linen habiliments in a huge basket by 
her side. 

I felt, at the first, that there was something lacking to 
make my cup of love perfectly delightful. It was very 
sweet, but there was wanting that flower of romance 
which is generally added to the heavenly draught 
by a slight admixture of opposition* I feared that 
the path of my true love would run too smooth. 
When Maria came to our house my mother and elder 
sister seemed to be quite willing that I should be con- 
tinually alone with her ; and she had not been there 
ten days before my father, by chance, remarked that 
there was nothing old Mr. Daguilar valued so highly 
as a thorough feeling of intimate alliance between the 
two families which had been so long connected in 
trade. I was never told that Maria was to be my 
wife, but I felt that the same thing was done without 
woi*d8 ; and when, after six weeks of somewhat elabo- 
rate attendance upon her, I asked her to be Mrs. John 
Pomfret, I had no more fear of a refusal, or even of 
hesitation on her part, than I now have when I suggest 
to my partner some commercial transaction of un- 
doubted advantage. 

But Maria, even at that age, had about her a quiet 
sustained decision of character quite unlike anything I 
had seen in English girls. I used to hear, and do still 
hear, how much more flippant is the education of girls 
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in France and Spain than in England ; and I know 
chat this is shown to be the result of many causes — 
the Roman Catholic religion being, perhaps, the chief 
offender ; but, nevertheless, I rarely see in one of our 
own young women the same power of a self-sustained 
demeanour as I meet on the Continent. It goes no 
deeper than the demeanour, people say. I can only 
answer that I have not found that shallowness in my 
own wife. 

Miss Daguilar replied to me that she was not pre- 
pared with an answer; she had only known me six 
weeks, and wanted more time to think about it; 
besides, there was one in her own country with whom 
she would wish to consult I knew she had no 
mother ; and as for consulting old Mr. Daguilar on 
such a subject, that idea, I knew, could not have 
troubled her. Besides, as I afterwards learned, Mr. 
Daguilar had already proposed the marriage to his 
partner exactly as he would have proposed a division 
of assets. My mother declared that Maria was a 
foolish chit — in which, by-the-by, she showed her 
entire ignorance of Miss Daguilar's character ; my 
eldest sister begged that no constrmnt might be put on 
the young lady's inclinations — which provoked me to 
assert that the young lady's inclinations were by no 
means opposed to my own ; and my father, in the 
coolest manner, suggested that the matter might stand 
over for twelve months, and that I might then go to 
Seville, and see about it! Stand over for twelve 
months! Would not Maria, long before that time, 

G 
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have been snapped up and carried off by one of those 
inordinately rich Spanish grandees who are still to be 
met with occa^onally in Andalucia ? 

My father's dictum, however, had gone forth ; and 
Maria, in the calmest voice, protested that she thought 
it very wise. I should be less of a boy by that time, 
she said, smiling on me, but driving wedges between 
every fibre of my body as she spoke. * Be it so,' I 
said, proudly. ' At any rate, I am not so much of a 
boy that I shall forget you.' * And, John, you still 
have the trade to learn,' she added, with her deliciously 
foreign intonation — speaking very slowly, but with 
perfect pronunciation. The trade to learn I However, 
I said not a word, but stalked out of the room, mean- 
ing to see her no more before she went. But I could 
not resist attending on her in the hall as she started ; 
and, when she took leave of us, she put her face up to 
be kissed by me, as she did by my father, and seemed 
to receive as much emotion from one embrace as from 
the other. * He'll go out by the packet of the 1st 
April,' said my father, speaking of me as though I 
were a bale of goods. * Ah ! that will be so nice,' said 
Maria, settling her dress rn the carriage ; * the oranges 
will be ripe for him then !' 

On the 17th April I did sail, and felt still very like 
a bale of goods. I had received one letter from her, 
in which she merely stated that her papa would have a 
room ready for me on my arrival ; and, in answer to 
that, I had sent an epistle somewhat longer, and, as 
I then thought, a little more to the purpose. Her 
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torn of mind was mcfe practical than siine. and I 
must oonfesB my belief that she did not appreciate m y 
poetry. 

I landed aft Cadiz and iras there joined by an old 
fiimily friend, one of the tctt best fellows that ever 
lived. He was to accompany me up as far as SeTiIle : 
and, as he had lived for a year or two at Xeres^ was 
supposed to be more Spanish almost than a Spaniard. 
His name was Jdmson, and he was in the wine trade : 
and whether for trayelling or whether for staying at 
home — ^wbether for paying you a visit in your own 
house, or whether for entertaining you in his — there 
never was (and I am prepared to maintain there never 
will be) a standier friend, a choicer companion, or a 
safer guide than Thomas Johnson. Words cannot 
produce a eulogium sufficient for his merits. But, as I 
have since learned, he was not quite so Spanish as I 
had imaged. Three years among the bodegas of 
Xeies had taught him, no doubt, to appreciate the 
exact twang of a good, dry sherry ; but not, as I now 
conceive, the exactest flavour of the true Spanish 
character. I was very lucky, however, in meeting 
such a friend, and now reckon him as one of the 
standiest allies of the house of Pomfret, Daguilar, and 
Pomfret 

He met me at Cadiz, took me about the town which 
appeared to me to be of no very great interest ; — though 
the young ladies were all very well. But, in this respect, 
I was then a Stoic, till such time as I might lie able to 
throw myself at the feet of her whom I was ready to 
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proclaim the most lovely of all the Dulcineas of Anda- 
lucia. He carried me up by boat and railway to Xeres ; 
gave me a most terrific headache, by dragging me out 
into the glare of the sun, after I had tasted some half 
a dozen difierent wines, and went through all the 
ordinary hospitalities. On the next day we returned 
to Puerto, and from thence getting across to St. Lucar 
and Bonanza, found ourselves on the banks of the 
Guadalquivir, and took our places in the boat for 
Seville. I need say but little to my readers respecting 
that far-famed river. Thirty years ago we in England 
generally believed that on its banks was to be found a 
pure elysium of pastoral beauty; that picturesque 
shepherds and lovely maidens here fed their flocks in 
fields of asphodel ; that the limpid stream ran cool and 
cr}'stal over bright stones and beneath perennial shade ; 
and that everything on the Guadalquivir was as lovely 
and as poetical as its name. Now, it is pretty widely 
known that no uglier river oozes down to its bourn in 
the sea through unwholesome banks of low mud. It 
is brown and dirty ; ungifted by any scenic advantage ; 
margined for miles upon miles by huge, flat, expansive 
fields, in which cattle are reared — the bulls wanted for 
the bull-fights among other — and birds of prey sit con- 
stant on the shore, watching for the carcasses of such 
as die. Such are the charms of the golden Guadal- 
quivir. 

At first we were very dull on board that steamer. 
I never found myself in a position in which there was 
less to do. There was a nasty smell about the little 
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boat which made me almost ill ; every turn in the river 
was so exactly like the last, that we might have been 
standing still ; there was no amusement except eating, 
and that, when once done, was not of a kind to make 
an early repetition desirable. Even Johnson was be- 
coming dull, and I began to doubt whether I was so 
desirous as I once had been to travel the length and 
breadth of all Spain. But about noon a little incident 
occurred which did for a time remove some of our 
tedium. The boat had stopped to take in passengers 
on the river ; and, among others, a man had come on 
board dressed in a fashion that, to my eyes, was equally 
strange and picturesque. Indeed, his appearance was 
so singular, that I could not but regard him with care, 
though I felt at first averse to stare at a fellow-pas- 
senger on account of his clothes. He was a man of 
about fifty, but as active apparently as though not 
more than twenty-five ; he was of low stature, but of 
admirable make ; his hair was just becoming grizzled, 
but was short and crisp and well cared for ; his face 
was prepossessing, having a look of good humour 
added to courtesy, and there was a pleasant, soft smile 
round his mouth which ingratiated one at the first sight 
But it was his dress rather than his person which 
attracted attention. He wore the ordinary Andalucian 
cap — of which such hideous parodies are now making 
themselves common in England — but was not contented 
with the usual ornament of the double tuft. The cap 
was small, and jaunty ; trimmed with silk velvet — ^as is 
common here with men careful to adorn their persons ; 
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but this man^s cap was finished off with a jewelled 
button and golden filigree work. He was dressed in a 
short jacket with a stand-up collar ; and that also was 
covered with golden buttons and with golden button- 
holes. It was all gilt down the front, and all lace 
down the back. The rows of buttons were double ; and 
those of the more backward row hung down in heavy 
pendules. His waistcoat was of coloured silk — ^very 
pretty to look at ; and ornamented with a small sash, 
through which gold threads were worked. All the 
buttons of his breeches also were of gold ; and there 
were gold tags to all the button-holes. His stockings 
were of the finest silk, and clocked with gold from the 
knee to the ankle. 

Dress any Englishman in such a garb and he will 
at once give you the idea of a hog in armour. In 
the first place he will lack the proper spirit to carry 
it off, and in the next place the motion of his limbs 
will disgrace the ornaments they bear. 'And so 
best,' most Englishmen will say. Very likely; and, 
therefore, let no Englishman try it But my Spaniard 
did not look at all like a hog in armour. He walked 
slowly down the plank into the boat, whistling lowly 
but very clearly, a few bars from an opera tune. 
It was plam to see that he was master of himself, 
of his ornaments, and of his limbs. He had no ap- 
pearance of thinking that men were looking at him, 
or of feeling that he was beauteous in his attire ; — 
nothing could be more natural than his foot-fall, or 
the quiet glance of his cheery gray eye. He walked 
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up to the captain, who held the helm, and lightly 
raised his hand to his cap. The captain, taking one 
hand from the wheel, did the same, and then the 
stranger, turning his back to the stem of the vessel, 
and fronting down the river with his face, continued 
to whistle slowly, clearly, and in excellent time. 
Grand as were his clothes they were no burthen on 
his mind. 

' What is he ?' said I, going up to my firiend Johnson, 
with a whisper. 

* Well, I've been looking at him,' said Johnson — 

which was true enough ; ' he's a an uncommonly 

good-looking fellow, isn't he ?' 

' Particularly so,' said I ; ' and got up quite irre- 
spective of expense. Is he a — a — ^a gentleman, now, 
do you think T 

*' Well, those things are so different in Spam, that 
it's almost impossible to make an Englishman under- 
stand them. One learns to know all this sort of 
people by being with them in the country, but one 
can't explain.' 

* No ; exactly. Are they real gold ?' 

* Yes, yes ; I dare say they are. They sometimes 
have them silver gilt.' 

'It is quite a common thing, then, isn't it ?' asked I. 

* Well, not exactly ; that Ah ! yes ; I see ! of 

course. He is a torero.' 

* A what?' 

' A mayo. I will explidn it all to you. You will 
see them about in all places, and will get used to them.' 
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' But I haven't seen one other as yet' 

* No, and they are not all so gay as this, nor so new 
in their finery, you know.' 

' And what is a torero ?' 

' Well, a torero is a man engaged in bull-fighting.' 

* Oh ! he is a matador, is he ?' said I, looking at 
him with more than all my eyes. 

* No, not exactly that ; — ^not of necessity. He is 
probably a mayo. A fellow that dresses himself 
smart for fairs, and will be seen hanging about with 
the bull-fighters. What would be a sporting fellow 
in England — only he won't drink and curse like a low 
man on the turf there. Come, shall we go and speak 
to him?' 

*I can't talk to him,' said I, diflSdent of my 
Spanish. I had received lessons in England from 
Maria Daguilar; but six weeks is little enough for 
making love, let alone the learning of a foreign 
language. 

* Oh ! I'll do the talking. You'll find the language 
easy enough before long. It soon becomes the same 
as English to you, when you live among them.' And 
then Johnson, walking up to the stranger, accosted 
him with that good-natured familiarity with which a 
thoroughly nice fellow always opens a conversation 
with his inferior. Of course I could not imderstand 
the words which were exchanged; but it was clear 
enough that the 'mayo' took the address in good 
part, and was inclined to be communicative and 
social. 
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' They are all of pure gold/ said Johnson, turning 
to me after a minute, making as he spoke a motion 
with his head to show the importance of the informa- 
tion. 

* Are they indeed ?' said I. * Where on earth did 
a fellow like that get them?' Whereupon Johnson 
again returned to his conversation with the man. 
After another minute he raised his hand, and began 
to finger the button on the shoulder ; and to aid him 
in doing so, the man of the bull-ring turned a little on 
one side. 

*They are wonderftiHy well made,' said Johnson, 
talking to me, and still fingering the button. * They 
are manufactured, he says, at Osuna, and he tells 
me that they make them better there than anywhere 



* I wonder what the whole set would cost ?' said I. 
* An enormous deal of money for a fellow like him, I 
should think !' 

*Over twelve ounces,' said Johnson, having asked 
the question; *and that will be more than forty 
pounds.' 

* What an uncommon ass he must be !' said I. 

As Johnson by this time was very closely scrutinizing 
the whole set of ornaments I thought I might do so 
also, and going up close to our friend, I too began 
to handle the buttons and tags on the other side. 
Nothing could have been more good-humoured than 
he was — so much so that I was emboldened to hold up 
his arm that I might see the cut of his coat, to take 
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off his cap and examine the make, to stuff my finger 
in beneadi his sash, and at last to kneel down while 
I persuaded him to hold up his legs that I might 
look to the clocking. The fellow was thoroughly 
good-natured, and why should I not indulge my curi- 
osity? 

* You'll upset him if you don't take care,' said 
Johnson ; for I had got fast hold of him by one 
ankle, and was determined to finish the survey com- 
pletely. 

'Oh, no, I sha'n't,' said I; *a bull-fighting chap 
can surely stand on one leg. But what I wonder at is, 
how on earth he can afford it !' Whereupon Johnson 
again began to interrogate him in Spanish. 

'He says he has got no children,' said Johnson, 
having received a reply, ' and that as he has nobody 
but himself to look after, he is able to allow himself 
such little luxuries.' 

' Tell him that I say he would be better with a wife 
and couple of babies,' said I — and Johnson inter- 
preted. 

' He says that he'll think of it some of these days, 
when he finds that the supply of fools in the world is 
becoming short,' said Johnson. 

We had nearly done with him now ; but after re- 
gaining my feet, I addressed myself once more to the 
heavy pendules, which bung down almost under his 
arm. I lifted one of these, meaning to feel its weight 
between my fingers ; but unfortunately I gave a lurch, 
probably through the motion of the boat, and still hold- 
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iDg by the button, tore it almost off from our friend's 
coat 

' Oh, I am so sorry I' I said, in broad English. 

* It do not matter at all,' he said, bowing, and speak- 
ing with equal plainness. And then, taking a knife 
from his pocket, he cut the pendule off, leaving a bit of 
torn cloth on the side of his jacket 

* Upon my word, I am quite imhappy,' said I ; * but 
I always am so awkward.' Whereupon he bowed low. 

'Couldn't I make it right!' said I, bringing out my 
pursa 

He lifted his hand, and I saw that it was small and 
white ; he lifted it, and gently put it upon my purse, 
smiling sweetly as he did so. ' Thank you, no, senor ; 
thank you, no.' And then, bowing to us both, he 
walked away down into the cabin. 

* Upon my word, he is a deuced well-mannered fellow,' 
said I. 

* You shouldn't have offered him money,' said John- 
son ; ' a Spaniard does not like it.' 

*Why, I thought you could do nothing without 
money in this country. Doesn't every one take 
bribes?' 

'Ah I yes; that is a different thing; but not the 
price of a button. By Jove I he understood English, 
too. Did you see that ?' 

' Yes ; and I called him an ass ! I hope he doesn't 
mind it' 

*0h! no; he won't think anything about it,' said 
Johnson. * That sort of fellows don't I dare say we 
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shall see him in the bull-ring next Sunday, and then 
we'll make all right with a glass of lemonade.' 

And so our adventure ended with the man of the 
gold ornaments. I was sorry that I had spoken 
English before him so heedlessly, and resolved that 
I would never be guilty of such gaucherie again. But, 
then, who would think that a Spanish bull-fighter 
would talk a foreign language? I was sorry, also, 
that I had torn his coat ; — it had looked so awkward ; 
and sorry again that I had offered the man money. 
Altogether I was a little ashamed of myself; but I had 
too much to look forward to at Seville to allow any 
heaviness to remain long at my heart ; and before I 
had arrived at the marvellous city I had forgotten 
both him and his buttons. 

Nothing could be nicer than the way in which I was 
welcomed at Mr. Daguilar'9 house, or more kind — I 
may almost say affectionate — than Maria's manner to 
me. But it was too affectionate ; and I am not sure 
that I should not have liked my reception better had 
she been more diffident in her tone, and less inclined to 
greet me T/iith open warmth. As it was, she again 
gave me her cheek to kiss, in her father's presence, and 
called me dear John, and asked me specially after some 
rabbits which I had kept at home merely for a younger 
sister ; and then it seemed as though she were in no 
way embarrassed by the peculiar circumstances of our 
position. Twelve months since I had asked her to 
be my wife, and now she was to give me an answer ; 
and yet she was as assured in her gait, and as serenely 
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joyous in her tone, as though I were a brother just 
returned from college. It could not be that she meant 
to refuse me, or she would not smile on me and be so 
loving ; but I could almost have found it in my heart 
to wish that she would. * It is quite possible,' said I 
to myself, ' that I may not be found so ready for this 
family bargain. A love that is to be had like a bale of 
goods is not exactly the love to suit my taste.' But 
then, when I met her again in the morning, I could 
no more have quarrelled with her than I could have 
flown. 

I was inexpressibly charmed with the whole city, and 
especially with the house in which Mr. Daguilar lived. 
It opened from the corner of a narrpw, unfrequented 
street — a corner like an elbow — and, as seen from the 
exterior, there was nothing prepossessing to recommend 
it ; but the outer door led by a short hall or passage to 
an inner door or grille^ made of open ornamental iron- 
work, and through that we entered a court, or patio^ 
as they called it Nothing could be more lovely or 
deliciously cool than was this small court. The build- 
ing on each side was covered by trellis-work ; and beau- 
tiful creepers, vines, and parasite flowers, now in the full 
magnificence of the early summer, grew up and clus- 
tered roimd the window. Every inch of wall was 
covered, so that none of the glaring whitewash wounded 
the eye. In the four comers of the patio were four 
large orange-trees, covered with fruit. I would not say 
a word in special praise of these, remembering that 
childish promise she had made on my behalf. In the 
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middle of the court there was a fountain, and round 
about on the marble floor diere were chairs, and here 
and there a small table, as though the space were really 
a portion of the house. It was here that we used to 
take our cup of coflee and smoke our dgarettes, I and 
old Mr. Daguilar, while Maria sat by, not only approv- 
ing, but occasionally rolling for me the thin paper round 
the fragrant weed with her taper fingers. Beyond the 
patio was an open passage or gaUery, filled aiso with 
flowers in pots ; and then, beyond this, one entered the 
drawing-room of the house. It was by no means a 
princely palace or mansion, fit for the owner of untold 
wealth. The rooms were not over large nor very nu- 
merous ; but the most had been made of a small space, 
and everything had been doue to relieve the heat of an 
almost tropical sun. 

* It is pretty, is it not ?' she said, as she took me 
through it. 

* Very pretty,' I said. ' I wish w:e could live in 
such houses.' 

'Oh, they would not do at all for dear old fat, 
cold, cozy England. You are quite different, you 
know, in everything from us in the south ; more phleg- 
matic, but then so much steadier. The men and the 
houses are all the same.' 

I can hardly tell why, but even this wounded me. 
It seemed to me as though she were inclined to put 
into one and the same category things English, dull, 
useful, and solid ; and that she was disposed to show 
a sufficient appreciation for such necessaries of life, 
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thoogh ehe herself had another and mner sense — a sense 
keenly alive to the poetry of her own southern clime ; and 
that I, as being English, was to have no participation in 
this latter charm. An English husband might do very 
well, the mterests of the firm might make such an 
arrangement desirable, such a manage de convenanoe — 
so I argued to myself — might be quite compatible 
with — with heaven only knows what deUghts of super- 
terrestrial romance, from which I, as being an English 
thick-headed lump of useful coarse mortality, was to 
be altogether debarred. She had spoken to me of 
oranges, and having finished the survey of the house, 
she ofiered me some sweet little cakes. It could not 
be that of such things were the thoughts which lay 
uudivulged beneath the clear waters of those deep 
black eyes — undivulged to me, though no one else 
could have so good a right to read those thoughts ! 
It could not be that that noble brow gave index of a 
mind intent on the trade of which she spoke so often ! 
Words of other sort than any that had been vouchsafed 
to me must fall at times from the rich curves of that 
perfect mouth. 

So felt I then, pining for something to make me 
unhappy. Ah, me ! I know all about it now, and am 
content But I wish that some learned pundit would 
give us a good definition of romance, would describe 
in words that feeling with which our hearts are so 
pestered when we are young, which makes us sigh 
for we know not what, and forbids us to be con- 
tented with what God sends us. We invest female 
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beauty with impossible attributes, and are angry 
because our women have not the spiritualized souls 
of angels, anxious as we are that they should also be 
human in the flesh. A man looks at her he would 
love as at a distant landscape in a mountainous land. 
The peaks are glorious with more than the beauty of 
earth and rock and vegetation. He dreams of some 
mysterious grandeur of design which tempts him on 
under the hot sim, and over the sharp rock, till * he 
has reached the mountain goal which he had set before 
him. But when there, he finds that the beauty is well- 
nigh gone, and as for that delicious mystery on which 
his soul had fed, it has vanished for ever. 

I know all about it now, and am, as I said, content. 
Beneath those deep black eyes there lay a well of love, 
good, honest, homely love, love of father and husband 
and children that were to come — of that love which 
loves to see the loved one* prospering in honesty. 
That noble brow — for it is noble ; I am unchanged 
in that opinion, and will go unchanged to my grave — 
covers thoughts as to the welfare of many, and an 
intellect fitted to the management of a household, 
of servants, namely, and children and perchance a 
husband. That mouth can speak words of wisdom, 
of very useful wisdom — though of poetry it has latterly 
uttered little that was original. Poetry and romance ! 
They are splendid mountain views seen in the dis- 
tance. So let men be content to see them, and not 
attempt to tread upon the fallacious heather of the 
mystic hills. 



> 
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In the first week of my sojourn in Seville I spoke 
no word of overt love to Maria, thinking, as I con- 
fess, to induce her thereby to alter her mode of con- 
duct to myself. * She knows that I have come here 
to make love to her -to repeat my offer; and she 
will at any rate be chagrined if I am slow to do so.' 
But it had no effect. At home my mother was rather 
particular about her table, and Maria's greatest efforts 
seemed to be used in giving me as nice dinners as 
we gave her. In those days I did not care a straw 
about my dinner, and so I took an opportunity of 
telling her. ' Dear me,' said she, looking at me 
almost with grief, ' do you not? What a pity 1 And 
do you not like music either ?' ' Oh, yes, I adore 
it,' I replied. I felt sure at the time that had I 
been bom in her own sunny clime, she would never 
have talked to me about eating. But that was my 
mistake. 

I used to walk out with her about the city, seeing 
all that is there of beauty and magnificence. And in 
what city is there more that is worth the seeing? At 
first this was very delightful to me, for I felt that I was 
blessed with a privilege that would not be granted to 
any other man. But its value soon fell in my eyes, for 
others would accost her, and walk on the other side, 
talking to her in Spanish, as though I hardly existed, 
or were a servant there for her protection. And I was 
not allowed to take her arm, and thus to appropriate 
her, as I should have done in England. ' No, John,' 
she said, with the sweetest^ prettiest smile, ^ we don't 

H 
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do that here; only when people are married.' And 
she made this allusion to married life out, openly, with 
no slightest tremor on her tongue. 

'Oh, I beg pardon,' said I, drawing back my 
hand, and feeling angry with myself for not being 
fully acquainted with all the customs of a foreign 
country. 

* You need not beg pardon,' said she, * when we were 
in England we always walked so. It is just a custom, 
you know.' And then I saw her drop her large dark 
eyes to the ground, and bow gracefully in answer to 
some salute. 

I looked round, and saw that we had been joined 
by a young cavalier, — a Spanish nobleman, as I saw at 
once ; a man with jet black hair, and a straight nose, 
and a black moustache, and patent leather boots, very 
slim and very tall, and — though I would not confess it 
then — uncommonly handsome. I myself am inclined 
to be stout, my hair is light, my nose broad, I have no 
hair on my upper lip, and my whiskers are rough and 
uneven. ' I could punch your head though, my fine 
fellow,' said I to myself, when I saw that he placed 
himself at Maria's side, ' and think very little of the 
achievement' 

The wretch went on with us round the plaza for 
some quarter of an hour, talking Spanish with the 
greatest fluency, and she was every whit as fluent. Of 
course, I could not understand a word that they said. 
Of all positions that a man can occupy, I think that 
that is about the most uncomfortable ; and I cannot 
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say that, even up to this day, I have quite forgiven her 
for that quarter of an hour. 

^ I shall go in,' said I, unable to bear my feelings, 
and preparing to leave her. * The heat is unendurable.' 

' Oh dear, John, why did you not speak before ?' she 
answered. * You cannot leave me here, you know, as 
I am in your charge ; but I will go with you almost 
directly.' And then she finished her conversation with 
the Spaniard, speaking with an animation she had 
never displayed in her conversations with me. 

It had been agreed between us for two or three days 
before this, that we were to rise early on the following 
morning for the sake of ascending the tower of the 
cathedral, and visiting the Giralda, as the iron figure 
is called, which turns upon a pivot on the extreme 
summit. We had often wandered together up and 
down the long dark gloomy aisle of the stupendous 
building, and had, together, seen its treasury of art ; 
but as yet we had not performed the task which has to 
be achieved by all visitors to Seville ; and in order that 
we might have a clear view over the surrounding coun- 
try, and not be tormented by the heat of an advanced 
sun, we had settled that we would ascend the Giralda 
before breakfast. 

And now, as I walked away from the plaza towards 
Mr. Daguilar's house, with Maria by my side, I made 
up my mind that I would settle my business during 
this visit to the cathedral. Yes, and I would so 
manage the settlement that there should be no doubt 
left as to my intentions and my own ideas. I would not 
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be guilty of shilly-shally conduct; I would tell her 
frankly what I felt and what I thought, and would 
make her understand that I did not desire her hand if 
I could not have her heart. I did not value the kind- 
ness of her manner, seeing that that kindness sprung 
from indifference rather than passion ; and so I would 
declare to her. And I would ask her, also, who was 
this young man with whom she was intimate — ^for whom 
all her volubility and energy of tone seemed to be 
employed ? She had told me once that it behoved her 
to consult a friend in Seville as to the expediency of 
her marriage with me. Was this the friend whom she 
had wished to consult ? If so, she need not trouble 
herself. Under such circumstances I should decline 
the connection ! And I resolved that I would find out 
how this might be. A man who proposes to take a 
woman to his bosom as his wife, has a right to ask for 
information — ay, and to receive it too. It flashed upon 
my mind at this moment that Donna Maiia was well 

enough inclined to come to me as my wife, but . I 

could hardly define the *buts' to myself, for there 
were three or four of them. Why did she always speak 
to me in a tone of childish affection, as though I were 
a schoolboy home for the holidays? I would have all 
this out with her on the tower on the following morn- 
ing, standing under the Giralda. 

On that morning we met together in the patio, soon 
after five o'clock, and started for the cathedral. She 
looked beautiful, with her black mantilla over her head, 
and with black gloves on, and her black morning silk 
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dress — ^beautiful, composed^ and at her ease, as though 
she were well satisfied to undertake this early morning 
walk from feelings of good nature — sustained, probably, 
by some under-current of a deeper sentiment Well ; 
I would know all about it before I returned to her 
father's bouse. 

There hardly stands, as I think, on the earth a build- 
ing more remarkable than the cathedral of Seville, and 
hardly one more grand. Its enormous size ; its gloom 
and darkness; the richness of ornamentation in the 
details, contrasted with the severe simplicity of the 
larger outlines; the variety of its architecture; the 
glory of its paintings ; and the wondrous splendour of 
its metallic decoration, its altar-friezes, screens, rails, 
gates, and the like, render it, to my mind, the first in 
interest among churches. It has not the coloured glass 
of Chartres, or the marble glory of Milan, or such a 
forest of aisles as Antwerp, or so perfect a hue in stone 
as Westminster, nor in mixed beauty of form and 
colour does it possess anything equal to the choir of 
Cologne; but, for combined magnificence and awe- 
compelling grandeur, I regard it as superior to all 
other ecclesiastical edifices. 

It is its deep gloom with which the stranger is so 
greatly struck on his first entrance. In a region so hot 
as the south of Spain, a cool interior is a main object 
with the architect, and this it has been necessary to 
eflect by the exclusion of light ; consequently the church 
is dark, mysterious, and almost cold. On the morning 
in question, as we entered, it seemed to be filled with 
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gloom, and the distant sound of a slow footstep here 
and there beyond the transept inspired one almost with 
awe. Maria, when she first met me, had begun to 
talk with her usual smile, ofiering me coffee and a 
biscuit before I started. ' I never eat biscuit,' I said, 
with almost a severe tone, as I turned from her. That 
dark, horrid man of the plaza — would she have offered 
him a cake had she been going to walk with him in the 
gloom of the morning? After that little had been 
spoken between us. She walked by my side with her 
accustomed smile ; but she had, as I flattered myself, 
begun to learn that I was not to be won by a meaning- 
less good nature. * We are lucky in our morning for 
the view;' that was all she said, speaking with that 
peculiarly dear, but slow, pronunciation which she 
had assumed in learning our language. 

We entered the cathedral, and, walking the whole 
length of the aisle, left it again at the porter's porch at 
the further end. Here we passed through a low door 
on to the stone flight of steps, and at once began to 
ascend. ' There are a party of your countrymen up 
before us,' said Maria ; * the porter says that they went 
through the lodge half an hour since.' * I hope they 
will return before we are on the top,' said I, bethinking 
myself of the task that was before me. And indeed 
my heart was hardly at ease within me, for that which 
I had to say would require all the spirit of which I was 
master. 

The ascent to the Giralda is very long and very 
fatiguing ; and we had to pause on the various landings 
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and in the singular belfry in order that Miss Daguilar 
might recruit her strength and breath. As we rested 
on one of these occasions, in a gallery whidi runs round 
the tower below the belfry, we heard a great noise 
of shouting, and a clattering of sticks among the balls. 
* It is the party of your countrymen who went up before 
us,* said she. * What a pity that Englishmen should 
always make so much noise !' And then she spoke in 
Spanish to the custodian of the bells, who is usually to 
be found in a little cabin up there within the tower. 
'He says that they went up shouting like demons/ 
continued Maria ; and it seemed to me that she looked 
as though I ought to be ashamed of the name of an 
Englishman. 'They may not be so solemn in their 
demeanour as Spaniards,' I answered ; * but, for all that, 
there may be quite as much in them.' 

We then again began to mount, and before we had 
ascended much ftirther we passed my three countrymen. 
They were young men, with gray coats and gray 
trousers, with slouched hat5, and without gloves. They 
had fair faces and fair hair, and swung big sticks in 
their hands, with crooked handles. They laughed and 
talked loud, and when we met them, seemed to be 
racing with each other; but nevertheless they were 
gentlemen. No one who knows by sight what an 
English gentleman is, could have doubted that ; but I 
did acknowledge to myself that they should have re- 
membered that the edifice they were treading was a 
church, and that the silence they were invading was 
the cherished property of a courteous people. 
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* They are all just the same as big boys,' said Maria. 
The colour instantly flew into my face, and I felt that 
it was my duty to speak up for my own countrymen. 
Tlie word * boys * especially wounded my ears. It was 
as a boy that she treated me ; but, on looking at that 
befringed young Spanish Don — who was not, apparently, 
ray elder in age — she had recognized a man. However, 
I said nothing further till I reached the summit One 
cannot speak with manly dignity while one is out of 
breath on a staircase. , 

' There, John,' she said, stretching her hands away 
over the fair plain of the Guadalquivir, as soon as we 
stood against the parapet ; * is not that lovely ?' 

I would not deign to notice this. * Maria,' I said, 
' I think that you are too hard upon my countrymen !' 

' Too hard ! No ; for I love them. They are so 
good and industrious; and they come home to their 
wives, and take care of their children. But why do 
they make themselves so — so — what the French call 
gauche ?' 

'Good and industrious, and come home to their 
wives I' thought I. * I believe you hardly understand 
us as jet,' I answered. * Our domestic virtues are not 
always so very prominent; but, I believe, we know 
how to conduct ourselves as gentlemen : at any rate, 
as well as Spaniards.' I was very angry — not at the 
faults, but at the good qualities imputed to us. 

' In afiairs of business, yes,' said Maria, with a look 
of firm confidence in her own opinion — that look of 
confidence she has never lost, and I pray that she may 
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never lose it while I remain with her — ' but in the little 
intercourses of the world, nol A Spaniard never 
forgets what is personally due either to himself or his 
neighbours. If he is eating an onion, he eats it as an 
onion should be eaten.' 

* In such matters as that he is very grand, no doubt,' 
said I, angrily. 

'And why should you not eat an onion properly, 
John? Now, I heard a story yesterday from Don 

about two Englishmen, which annoyed me very 

much.' I did not exactly catch the name of the Don 
in question, but I felt through every nerve in my 
body that it was the man who had been talking to her 
on the plaza. 

*And what have they done?' said I. *But it is 
the same everywhere. We are always abused; but, 
nevertheless, no people are so welcome. At any rate, 
we pay for the mischief we do.' I was angry with 
myself the moment the words were out of my mouth, 
for, after all, there is no feeling more mean than that 
pocket-confidence with which an Englishman sometimes 
swaggers. 

'There was no mischief done in this case,' she 
answered. *It was simply that two men have made 
themselves ridiculous for ever. The story is all about 
Seville, and, of course, it annoys me that they should 
be Englishmen.' 

* And what did they do ?' 

*The Marquis D'Almavivas was coming up to 
Seville in the boat, and they behaved to hini in the 
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most outrageous manner. He is here now, and is 
going to give a series of f^tes. Of course he will not 
ask a single Englishman.' 

' We shall manage to live, even though the Marquis 
D'Almavivas may frown upon us,' said I, proudly. 

* He is the richest^ and also the best of our noble- 
men,' continued Maria; *and I never heard of any- 
thing so absurd as what they did to hinL It made me 

blush when Don told me.' Don Tomas, I thought 

she said. 

' K he be the best of your noblemen, how comes it 
that he is angry because he has met two vulgar men ? 
It is not to be supposed that every Englishman is a 
gentleman.' 

* Angry 1 Oh, no ! he was not angry ; he enjoyed 
the joke too much for that. He got completely the 
best of them, though they did not know it ; poor fools ! 
How would your Lord John Russell behave if two 
Spaniards in an Englisih railway carriage were to pull 
him about and tear his clothes ?' 

' He would give them in charge to a policeman, of 
course,' said I, speaking of such a matter, with the 
contempt it deserved. 

' If that were done here your ambassador would be 
demanding national explanations. But Almavivas did 
much better ; — he laughed at them without letting them 
know it.' 

*But do you mean that they took hold of him 
violently, without any provocation ? They must have 
been drunk.' 
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* Oh, no, they were sober enough. I did not see it, 
so I do not quite know exactly how it was, but I 
understand that they committed themselves most 
absurdly, absolutely took hold of his coat and tore it, 
and — ; but they did such ridiculous things that I 
cannot tell you.' And yet Don Tomas, if that was the 
.man's name, had been able to tell her, and she had 
been able to listen to hiuL 

* What made them take hold of the marquis ?' 
said I. 

* Curiosity, I suppose,' she answered. * He dresses 
somewhat fancifully, and they could not understand 
that any one should wear garments different from their 
own.' But even then the blow did not strike home 
upon me. 

* Is it not pretty to look down upon the quiet town ?' 
she said, coming close up to me, so that the skirt of 
her dress pressed me, and her elbow touched my arm. 
Now was the moment I should have asked her how her 
heart stood towards me ; but I was sore and uncom- 
fortable, and my destiny was before ma She was 
willing enough to let these English faults pass by 
without further notice, but I would not allow the 
subject to drop. 

' I will find out who these men were,* said I, * and 
learn the truth of it. When did it occur ?' 

* Last Thursday, I think he said.* 

* Why, that was the day we came up in the boat, 
Johnson and myself. There was no marquis there 
then, and we were the only Englishmen on board.' 
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* It was on Thursday, certainly, because it was well 
known in Seville that he arrived on that day. You 
must have remarked him because he talks English 
perfectly— -though, by-the-by, these men would go on 
chattering before him about himself as though it were 
impossible that a Spaniard should know their language. 
They are ignorant of Spanish, and they cannot bring 
themselves to believe that any one should be better 
educated than themselves.' 

Now the blow had fallen, and I straightway appre- 
ciated the necessity of returning immediately to Qap- 
ham, where my family resided, and giving up for ever 
all idea of Spanish connections. I had resolved to 
assert the full strength of my manhood on that tower, 
and now words had been spoken which left me weak as 
a child. I felt that I was shivering, and did not 
dare to pronounce the truth which must be made 
known. As to speaking of love, and signifying my 
pleasure that Don Tomas should for the future be kept 
at a distance, any such eflFort was quite beyond me. 
Had Don Tomas been there, he might have walked off 
with her from before my face without a struggle on my 
part. • Now I remember about it,' she continued, ' I 
think he must have been in the boat on Thursday.' 

* And now that I remember,' I replied, turning away 
to hide my embarrassment, *he was there. Your 
friend down below in the plaza seems to have made 
out a grand story. No doubt he is not fond of the 
English. There was such a man there, and I did take 
hold • 
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* O, John, was it you T 

* Yes, Donna Maria, it was I ; and if Lord John 

Russell were to dress himself in the same way ' 

But I had no time to complete my description of what 
might occur under so extravagantly impossible a com- 
bination of circumstances, for as I was yet speakmg, 
the little door leading out on to the leads of the tower was 
opened, and my friend, the mayo of the boat, still bear- 
ing all his gewgaws on his back, stepped up on to the 
platform. My eye instantly perceived that the one 
pendule was still missing from his jacket He did not 
come alone, but three other gentlemen followed him, 
who, however, had no peculiarities in their dress. He 
saw me at once, and bowed and smiled ; and then ob- 
serving Donna Maria, he lifted his cap from his head, 
and addressing himself to her in Spanish, began to con- 
verse with her as though she were an old friend. 

' Senor,' said Maria, after the first words of greeting 
had been spoken between them ; ' you must permit me 
to present to you my father's most particular friend, 
and my own, — Mr. Pomfret ; John, this is the Marquis 
D'Almavivas.' 

I cannot now describe the grace with which this in- 
troduction was efiected, or the beauty of her face as she 
uttered the word. There was a boldness about her as 
though she had said, * I know it all — the whole story. 
But, in spite of that, you must take him on my represen- 
tation, and be gracious to him in spite of what he has 
done. You must be content to do that ; or in quarrel- 
ling with him you must quarrel with me also.' And it 
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was done at the spur of the moment — without delay. 
She, who not five minutes since had been loudly con- 
demning the unknown Englishman for his rudeness, had 
already pardoned him, now that he was known to be 
her friend; and had determined that he should be 
pardoned by others also or that she would share his 
disgrace. I recognized the nobleness of this at the 
moment ; but, nevertheless, I was so sore that I would 
almost have preferred that she should have disowned 
me. 

The marquis immediately lifted his cap with his left 
hand while he gave me his right. ' I have already had 
the pleasure of meeting this gentleman,' he said ; ' we 
had some conversation in the boat together.' 

* Yes,' said I, pointing to hb rent, ' and you still bear 
the marks of our encounter.' 

* Was it not delightful, Donna Maria,' he continued, 
turning to her ; ' your friend^s friend took me for a 
torero ?' 

' And it served you properly, seiior,' said Donna 
Maria, laughing ; ' you have no right to go about with 
all those rich ornaments upon you.' 

* Oh ! quite properly ; indeed, I make no complaint ; 
and I must beg your friend to understand, and his 
friend also, how grateful I am for their solicitude as to 
my pecuniary welfare. They were inclined to be severe 
on me for being so extravagant in such trifles. I was 
obliged to explain that I had no wife at home kept 
without her proper allowance of dresses, in order that 
I might be gay.' 
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*They are foreigners, and you should forgive their 
error/ said she. 

* And in token that I do so,' said the marquis, ' I 
fihall beg your friend to accept the little ornament which 
attracted his attention.' And so saying, he pulled the 
identical button out of his pocket, and gracefully 
proffered it to me. 

' I shall carry it about with me always,' said I, 
accepting it, * as a memento of humiliation. When I 
look at it, I shall ever remember the folly of an 
Englishman and the courtesy of a Spaniard ;' and as 1 
made the speech I could not but reflect whether it might, 
under any cux^umstances, be possible that Lord John 
Russell should be induced to give a button off his coat 
to a Spaniard. 

There were other civil speeches made, and before we 
left the tower the marquis had asked me to his parties, 
and exacted from me an unwilling promise that I would 
attend them. * The senora,' he said, bowing again to 
Maria, ' would, he was sure, grace them. She had 
done so on the previous year ; and as I had accepted 
his little present I was bound to acknowledge him as 
my friend.' All this was very pretty, and of course I 
said that I would go, but I had not at that time the 
slightest intention of doing so. Maria had behaved 
admirably ; she had covered my confusion, and shown 
herself not ashamed to own me, delinquent as I was ; 
but, not the less, had she expressed her opinion, in 
language terribly strong, of the awkwardness of which 
I had been guilty, and had shown almost an aversion to 
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my English character. I should leave Seville as quickly 
as I could, and should certainly not again put myself 
in the way of the Marquis D'Almavivas. Indeed, I 
dreaded the moment that I should be first alone with 
her, and should find myself forced to say something 
indicative of my feelings — to hear something also in- 
dicative of her feelings. I had come out this morning 
resolved to demand my rights and to exercise them — 
and now my only wish was to run away. I hated the 
marquis, and longed to be alone that I might cast his 
button from me. To think that a man should be so 
ruined by such a trifle ! 

We descended that prodigious flight without a word 
upon the subject, and almost without a word at all. 
She had carried herself well in the presence of Al- 
mavivas, and had been too proud to seem ashamed of 
her companion ; but now, as I could well see, her feelings 
of disgust and contempt had returned. When I begged 
her not to hurry herself, she would hardly answer me ; 
and when she did speak, her voice was constrained and 
unlike herself. And yet how beautiful she was ! Well, 
my dream of Spanish love must be over. But I was 
sure of this : that having known her, and given her my 
heart, I could never afterwards share it with an- 
other. 

We came out at last on the dark, gloomy aisle of the 
cathedral, and walked together without a word up along 
the side of the choir, till we came to the transept 
There was not a soul near us, and not a sound was to be 
heard but the distant, low pattering of a mass, then in 
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course of celebration at some far-oflF chapel in the 
cathedral. When we got to the transept Maria 
turned a little, as though she was going to the transept 
door, and then stopped herself. She stood still ; and 
when I stood also, she made two steps towards me, and 
put her hand on my arm. ' Oh, John 1' she said. 

* Well,' said I ; * after all it does not signify. You 
can make a joke of it when my back is turned.' 

* Dearest John !' — she had never spoken to me in 
that way before — ' you must not be angry with me. It 
is better that we should explain to each other, is it 
not?' 

* Oh, much better. I am very glad you heard of it 
at once. I do not look at it quite in the same light 
that you do ; but nevertheless ' 

' What do you mean ? But I know you are angry 
with me. And yet you cannot think that I intended 
those words for you. Of course I know now that there 
was nothing rude in what passed.' 

* Oh, but there was. 

* No, I am sure there was not. You could not be 
rude though you are so free hearted. I see it all now, 
and so does the marquis. You will like him so much 
when you come to know him. Tell me that you won't 
be cross with me for what I have said. Sometimes I 
think that I have displeased you, and yet my whole 
wish has been to welcome you to Seville, and to make 
you comfortable as an old friend. Promise me that 
you will not be cross with me.' 

Cross with her ! I certainly had no intention of being 

I 
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cross, but I had b^un to think that she would not 
care what my humour might be. 'Maria,' I said, 
taking hold of her hand. 

' No, John, do not do that. It is in the churdi, you 
know.* 

' Maria, will you answer me a question ?' 

* Yes,' she said, rery slowly, looking down upon the 
stone slabs beneath our feet 

* Do you love me ?* 

* Love you !' 

* Yes, do you love me ? You were to give me an 
answer here, in Seville, and now I ask for it. I have 
almost taught myself to think that it is needless to ask ; 
and now this horrid mischance * 

'What do you mean?' said she, speaking very 
quickly. 

•\\Tiy this miserable blunder about the marquis's 
button ! After that I suppose ' 

'The marquis! Oh, John, is that to make a dif- 
ference between vou and me? — a little joke like 
that?' 

* But does it not?* 

' Make a change between us ! — such a thing as that ! 
Oh, John!' 

* But tell me, Maria, what am I to hope ? If you 
will say that you can love me, I shall care nothing for 
the marquis. In that case I can bear to be laughed 
at' 

* \Vho will dare to laugh at you ? Not the marquis, 
whom I am sure you will like.' 
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*Your friend in the plaza, who told you of all 
this.' 
' What, poor Tomas !' 

* I do not know about his being poor, I mean the 
gentleman who was with you last night.' 

' Yes, Tomas. You do not know who he is ?' 
fNot in the least.' 

* How droll ! He is your own clerk — partly your 
own, now that you are one of the firm. And, John, I 
mean to make you do something for him ; he is such a 
good fellow ; and last year he married a young girl 
whom I. love — oh, almost like a sister.' 

Do something for him I Of course I would. I 
promised, then and there, that I would raise his salary 
to any conceivable amount that a Spanish clerk could 
desire ; which promise I have since kept, if not abso- 
lutely to the letter, at any rate, to an extent which 
has been considered satisfactory by the gentleman's 
wife. , 

* But, Maria— dearest Maria ' 

' Remember, John, we are in the church ; and poor 
papa will be waiting breakfast' 

I need hardly continue the story further. It will be 
known to all that my love-suit throve in spite of my un- 
fortunate raid on the button of the Marquis D' Alma- 
vivas, at whose series oifites through that month I was, 
I may boast, an honoured guest I have since that had 
the pleasure of entertaining him in my own poor house 
in England, and one of our boys bears his Christian 
name. 
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From that day in which I ascended the Giralda to 
this present day in which I write, 1 have never once had 
occasion to complain of a deficiency of romance either 
in Maria Dao^uilar or in Maria Pomfret. 



MISS SARAH JACK, OF SPANISH TOWN, 
JAMAICA. 



There is nothing so melancholy as a country in its 
decadence, unless it be a people in their decadence. I 
am not aware that the latter misfortune can be attri- 
buted to the Anglo-Saxon race in any part of the world ; 
but there is reason to fear that it has fallen on an 
English colony in the island of Jamaica. 

Jamaica was one of those spots on which fortune 
shone with the full warmth of all her noonday splen- 
dour. That sun has set; — whether for ever or no 
none but a prophet can tell ; but, as far as a plain 
man may see, there are at present but few signs of a 
coming morrow, or of another summer. 

It is not just or proper that one should grieve over 
the misfortunes of Jamaica with a stronger grief be- 
cause her savannahs are so lovely, her forests so rich, 
her mountains so green, and her rivers so rapid ; but 
it is so. It is piteous that a land so beautiful should 
be one which fate has marked for misfortuna Had 
Guiana, with its flat level unlovely soil, become poverty- 
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stricken, one would hardly sorrow over it as one does 
sorrow for Jamaica. 

As regards scenery she is the gem of the western 
tropics. It is impossible to conceive spots on the earth's 
surface more gracious to the eye than those steep green 
valleys which stretch down to the south-west from the 
Blue Mountain peak towards the sea ; and but little be- 
hind these in beauty are the rich wooded hills which in 
the western part of the island divide the counties of 
Hanover and Westmoreland. The hero of the tale 
which I am going to tell was a sugar-grower in the 
latter district, and the heroine was a girl who lived 
under that Blue Mountain peak. 

The very name of a sugar-grower as connected with 
Jamaica savours of fruitless struggle, fidlure, and deso- 
lation. And from his earliest growth fruitless struggle, 
failure, and desolation had been the lot of Maurice 
Cumming. At eighteen years of age he had been left 
by his father sole possessor of the Mount Pleasant 
estate, than which in her palmy days Jamaica had 
little to boast of that was more pleasant or more palmy. 
But those days had passed by before Roger Cumming, 
the father of our friend, had died. 

These misfortunes coming on the head of one an- 
other, at intervals of a few years, had first stunned and 
then killed him. His slaves rose against him, as they 
did against other proprietors around him, and burned 
down his house and mills, his homestead and offices. 
Those who know the amount of capital which a sugar- 
grower must invest in such buildings will understand 
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the extent of this misfortune. Then the slaves were 
emancipated. It is not perhaps possible that we, now- 
a-days, should regard this as a calamity ; but it was 
quite impossible that a Jamaica proprietor of those days 
should not have done so. Men will do much for phi- 
lanthropy, they will work hard, they will give the coat 
from their back ; — nay the very shirt from their body ; 
but few men will endure to look on with satisfaction 
while their commerce is destroyed. 

But even this Mr. Gumming did bear after a while, 
and kept his shoulder to the wheel. He kept his 
shoulder to the wheel till that third misfortune came 
upon him — till the protection duty on Jamaica sugar 
was abolished. Then he turned his face to the wall 
and died. 

His son at this time was not of age, and the large 
but lessening property which Mr. Gumming left behind 
him was for three years in the hands of trustees. But 
nevertheless Maurice, young as he was, managed the 
estate. It was he who grew the canes, and made the 
sugar ; — or else failed to make it. He was the ' massa ' 
to whom the free negroes looked as the source from 
whence their wants should be supplied, notwithstanding 
that being free, they were ill inclined to work for him 
let his want of work be ever so sore. 

Mount Pleasant had been a very large property. 
In addition to his sugar-canes Mr. Gumming had 
grown coflFee; for his land ran up into the hills of 
Trelawney to that altitude which in the tropics seems 
necessary for the perfect growth of the coffee berry. 
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But it soon became evident that labour for the double 
produce could not be had, and the coffee plantation was 
abandoned. Wild brush and the thick undei^owth of 
forest reappeared on the hill-sides which had been rich 
with produce. And the evil re-created and exaggerated 
itself. Negroes squatted on the abandoned property ; 
and being able to live with abundance from their stolen 
gardens, were less willing than ever to work in the cane 
pieces. 

And thus things went from bad to worse. In the good 
old times Mr. Cumming's sugar produce had spread 
itself annually over some three hundred acres ; but by 
degrees this dwindled down to half that extent of land. 
And then in those old golden days they had always 
taken a full hogshead from the acre ; — very often more. 
The estate had sometimes given four hundred hogsheads 
in the yeai*. But in the days of which we now speak 
the crop had fallen below fifty. 

At this time Maurice Gumming was eight-and- 
twenty, and it is hardly too much to say that misfortune 
had nearly crushed him. But nevertheless it had not 
crushed him. He, jand some few like him, had still 
hoped against hope ; — ^had still persisted in looking 
forward to a future for the island which once was so 
geiierous with its gifts. When his father died he 
might still have had enough for the wants of life had 
he sold his property for what it would fetch. There 
was money in England, and the remains of large 
wealth. But he would not sacrifice Mount Pleasant 
or abandon Jamaica ; and now after ten years' strug- 
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gling he still kept Mount Pleasant, and the mill was 
still going ; but all other property had parted from his 
hands. 

By nature Maurice Gumming would have been gay 
and lively, a man with a happy spirit and easy temper ; 
but struggling had made him silent if not morose, and 
had saddened if not soured his temper. He had lived 
alone at Mount Pleasant, or generally alone. Work 
or want of money, and the constant diflSculty of getting 
labour for his estate, had left him but little time for a 
young man's ordinary amusements. Of the charms of 
ladies' society he had known but little. Very many of 
the estates around him had been absolutely abandoned, 
as was the case with his own coffee plantation, and from 
others men had sent away their wives and daughters. 
Nay, most of the proprietors had gone themselves, 
leaving an overseer to extract what little might yet be 
extracted out of the property. It too often happened 
that that little was not suflScient to meet the demands 
of the overseer himself. 

The house at Mount Pleasant had been an irregular, 
low-roofed, picturesque residence, built with only one 
floor, and surrounded on all sides by large verandahs. 
In the old days it had always been kept in perfect 
order, but now this was far from being the case. Few 
young bachelors can keep a house in order, but no 
bachelor young or old can do so under such a doom 
as that of Maurice Gumming. Every shilling that 
Maurice Gumming could collect was spent in bribing 
negroes to work for him. But bribe as he would the 
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negroes would not work. ^ No, massa ; me pain here ; 
me no workee to-day,' and Sambo would lay. his fat 
hand on his fat stomach. 

I have said that he lived generally alone. Occa- 
sionally his house at Mount Pleasant was enlivened by 
visits of an aunt, a maiden sister of his mother, whose 
usual residence was at Spanish Town. It is or should 
be known to all men that Spanish Town was and is the 
seat of the Jamaica legislature. 

But Maurice was not overfond of his relative. In 
this he was both wrong and foolish, for Miss Sarah 
Jack — such was her name — was in many respects a 
good woman, and was certainly a rich woman. It is 
true that she was not a handsome woman, nor a 
fashionable woman, nor perhaps altogether an agreeable 
woman. She was tall, thin, ungainly, and yellow. 
Her voice, which she used freely, was harsh. She was 
a politician and a patriot She regarded England as 
the greatest of countries, and Jamaica as the greatest 
of colonies. But much as she loved England she was 
very loud in denouncing what she called the perfidy of 
the mother to the brightest of her children. And 
much as she loved Jamaica she was equally severe in 
her taunts against those of her brother-islanders who 
would not believe that the island might yet flourish as 
it had flourished in her father's days. 

' It is because you and men like you will not do 
your duty by your country,' she had said some score of 
times to Maurice — not with much justice considering 
the laboriousness of his life. 
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But Maurice knew well what she meant. *What 
could I do there up at Spanish Town/ he would 
answer, ' among such a pack as there are there ? Here 
I may do something.* 

And then she would reply with the full swing of hex 
eloquence. * It is because you and such as you think 
only of yourself and not of Jamaica, that Jamaica has 
come to such a pass as this. Why is there a pack 
there as you call them in the honourable House of 
Assembly ? Why are not the best men in the island 
to be found there, as the best men in England are to 
be found in the British House of Commons ? A pack, 
indeed ! My father was proud of a seat in that house, 
and I remember the day, Maurice Gumming, when 
your father also thought it no shame to represent his 
own parish. If men like you, who have a stake in the 
country, will not go there, of course the house is filled 
with men who have no stake. If they are a pack, 
it is you who send them there ; — ^you, and others like 
you.' 

All this had its eflFect, though at the moment Maurice 
would shrug his shoulders and turn away his head from 
the to^ent of the lady's discourse- But Miss Jack, 
though she was not greatly liked, was greatly respected. 
Maurice would not own that she convinced him"; but 
at last he did allow his name to be put up as candidate 
for his own parish, and in due time he became a 
member of the honourable House of Assembly in 
Jamaica. 

This honour entails on the holder of it the necessity 
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of living at or within reach of Spanish Town for some 
ten weeks towards the close of every year. Now on 
the whole face of the uninhabited globe there is perhaps 
no spot more dull to look at, more Lethean in its 
aspect, more corpse-like or more cadaverous than 
Spanish Town. It is the head-quarters of the govern- 
ment, the seat of the legislature, the residence of the 
governor ; — but nevertheless it is, as it were, a city of 
the very dead. 

Here, as we have said before, lived Miss Jack in a 
large forlorn ghost-like house in which her father and 
all her family had lived before her. And as a matter 
of course Maurice Gumming when he came up to 
attend to his duties as a member of the legislature took 
up his abode with her. 

Now at the time of which we are specially speaking 
he had completed the first of these annual visits. He 
had already benefited his country by sitting out one 
session of the colonial parliament, and had satisfied 
himself that he did no other good than that of keeping 
away some person more objectionable than himself. 
He was however prepared to repeat this self-sacrifice 
in a spirit of patriotism for which he received a very 
meagre meed of eulogy from Miss Jack, and an 
amount of self-applause which was not much more 
extensive. 

* Down at Mount Pleasant I can do something,' he 
would say over and over again, * but what good can 
any man do up here ?' 

' You can do your duty,' Miss Jack would answer. 
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* as others did before you when the colony was made to 
prosper.' And then they would run off into a long 
discussion about free labour and protective duties. 
But at the present moment Maurice Gumming had 
another vexation on his mind over and above that 
arising from his wasted hours at Spanish Town and 
his fruitless labours at Mount Pleasant. He was in 
love, and was not altogether satisfied with the conduct 
of his lady love. 

Miss Jack had other nephews besides Maurice 
Gumming, and nieces also, of whom Marian Leslie was 
one. The family of the Leslies lived up near New- 
castle — in the mountains, that is, -which stand over 
Kingston — at a distance of some eighteen miles from 
Kingston, but in a climate as different from that of the 
town as the climate of Naples is from that of Berlin. 
In Kingston the heat is all but intolerable throughout 
the year, by day and by night, in the house and out of 
it. In the mountains round Newcastle, some four 
thousand feet above the sea, it is merely warm during 
the day, and cool enough at night to make a blanket 
desirable. 

It is pleasant enough living up among those green 
mountains. There are no roads there for wheeled 
carriages, nor are there carriages with or without 
wheels. All journeys are made on horseback. Every 
visit paid from house to house is performed in this 
manner. Ladies old and young live before dinner in 
their riding-habits. The hospitality is free, easy, and 
unembarrassed. The scenery is magnificent. The 
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tropical foliage is wild and luxuriant beyond measure. 
There may be enjoyed all that a southern climate has 
to offer of enjoyment, without the penalties which such 
enjoyments usually entail. 

Mrs. Leslie was a half-sister of Miss Jack, and 
Miss Jack had been a half-sister also of Mrs. Gum- 
ming ; but Mrs. Leslie and Mrs. Gumming had in no 
way been related. And it had so happened that up to 
the period of his legislative efforts Maurice Gumming had 
seen nothing of the Leslies. Soon after his arrival at 
Spanish Town he had been taken by Miss Jack to 
Shandy Hall, for so the residence of the Leslies was 
called, and having remained there for three days, had 
fallen in love with Marian Leslie. Now in the West 
Indies all young ladies flirt ; it is the first habit of their 
nature — ^and few young ladies in the West Indies were 
more given to flirting, or understood the science better, 
than Marian Leslie. 

Maurice Gumming fell violently in love, and during 
his first visit at Shandy Hall found that Marian was 
perfection — for during this first visit her propensities 
were exerted altogether in his own favour. That little 
circumstance does make such a difference in a young 
man's judgment of a girl! He came back full of 
admiration, not altogether to Miss Jack^s dissatisfac- 
tion ; for Miss Jack was willing enough that both her 
nephew and her niece should settle down into married 
life. 

But then Maurice met his fair one at a governor's 
ball — ^at a ball where red coats abounded, and aides-de- 
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camp dancing in spurs, and narrow-waisted lieute- 
nants with sashes or epaulets ! The aides-de-camp and 
narrow-waisted lieutenants waltzed better than he did ; 
and as one after the other whisked round the ball-room 
with Marian firmly clasped in his arms, Maurice's 
feelings were not of the sweetest. Nor was this the 
worst of it. Had the whisking been divided equally 
among ten, he might have forgiven it ; but there was 
one specially narrow-waisted lieutenant, who towards 
the end of the evening kept Marian nearly wholly to 
himself. Now to a man in love, who has had but 
little experience of either balls or young ladies, this is 
intolerable. 

He only met her twice after that before his return to 
Mount Pleasant, and on the first occasion that odious 
soldier was not there. But a specially devout young 
clergyman was present, an unmarried evangelical 
handsome young curate fresh from England; and 
Marian's piety had been so excited that she had cared 
for no one else. It appeared moreover that the 
curate's gifts for conversion were confined, as regarded 
that opportunity, to Marian's advantage. ' I will have 
nothing more to say to her,' said Maurice to himself, 
scowling. But just as he went away Marian had 
given him her hand, and called him Maurice — ^for she 
pretended that they were cousins — and had looked into 
his eyes and declared that she did hope that the 
assembly at Spanish Town would soon be sitting again. 
Hitherto, she said, she had not cared one straw about 
it. Then poor Maurice pressed the little fingers which 
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lay within his own, and swore that he would be at 
Shandy Hall on the day before his return to Mount 
Pleasant. So he was ; and there he found the narrow- 
waisted lieutenant, not now bedecked with sash, and 
epaulettes, but lolling at his ease on Mrs. Leslie's sofa 
in a white jacket, while Marian sat at his feet telling 
his fortune with a book about flowers. 

* Oh, a musk rose, Mr. Ewing ; you know what a 
musk rose means !' Then she got up and shook hands 
with Mr. Camming ; but her eyes still went away to 
the white jacket and the sofa. Poor Maurice had often 
been nearly broken-hearted in his eflbrts to manage his 
free black labourers; but even that was easier than 
managing such as Marian Leslie. 

Marian Leslie was a Creole — ^as also were Miss Jack 
and Maurice Cumming — a child of the tropics ; but by 
no means such a child as tropical children are generally 
thought to be by us in more northern latitudes. She 
was black-haired an4 black-eyed, but her lips were as 
red and her cheeks as rosy as though she had been bora 
and bred in regions where the snow lies in winter. She 
was a small, pretty, beautifiiUy made little creature, 
somewhat idle as regards the work of the world, but 
active and strong enough when dancing or riding were 
required from her. Her father was a banker, and 
was fairly prosperous in spite of the poverty of his 
country. His house of business was at Kingston, and 
he usually slept there twice a week; but he always 
resided at Shandy Hall, and Mrs. Leslie and her children 
knew but very little of the miseries of Kingston. For 
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be it known to all men, that of all towns Kingston, 
Jamaica, is the most miserable. 

I fear that I shall have set my readers very much 
against Marian Leslie ; — much more so than I would 
wish to do. As a rule they will not know how tho- 
roughly flirting is an institution in the West Indies — 
jiractised by all young ladies, and laid aside by them 
when they marry, exactly as their young-lady names 
and young-lady habits of various kinds are laid aside. 
All I would say of Marian Leslie is this, that she under- 
stood the working of the institution more thoroughly 
than others did. And I must add also in her favour 
that she did not keep her flirting for sly comers, nor 
did her admirers keep their distance till mamma was out 
of the way. It mattered not to her who was present. 
Had she been called on to make one at a synod of the 
clergy of the island, she would have flirted with the 
bishop before all his priests. And there have been 
bishops in the colony who would not have gainsayed 
her! 

But Maurice Gumming did not rightly calculate all 
this ; nor indeed did Miss Jack do so as thoroughly as 
she should have done, for Miss Jack knew more about 
such matters than did poor Maurice. ' If you like 
Marian, why don't you marry her?' Miss Jack had 
once said to him ; and this coming from Miss Jack, who 
was made of money, was a great deal. 

* She wouldn't have me,' Maurice had answered. 

* That's more than you know or I either,' was Miss 
Jack's reply. * But if you like to try, I'll help you.' 

K 
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With reference to this, Maurice as he left Miss 
Jack's residence on his return to Mount Pleasant, had 
declared that Marian Leslie was not worth an honest 
man's love. 

' Psha !* Miss Jack replied ; ' Marian will do like 
other girls. When you marry a wife I suppose you 
mean to be master ?' 

* At any rate I sha'n't marry her,' said Maurice. 
And so he went his way back to Hanover with a sore 
heart. And no wonder, for that was the very day on 
which Lieutenant Ewing had asked the question about 
the musk rose. « 

But there was a dogged constancy of feeling about 
Maurice which could not allow him to disburden him- 
self of his love. When he was again at Mount Plea- 
sant among his sugar-canes and hogsheads he could 
not help thinking about Marian. It is true he always 
thought of her as flying round that ball-room in Ewing's 
arms, or looking up with rapt admiration into that 
young parson's face ; and so he got but little pleasure 
from his thoughts. But not the less was he in love 
with her; — ^not the less, though he would swear to 
himself three times in the day that for no earthly con- 
sideration would he marry Marian Leslie. 

The early months of the year from January to May 
are the busiest with a Jamaica sugar-grower, and in 
this year they were very busy months with Maurice 
Gumming. It seemed as though there were actually 
some truth in Miss Jack's prediction that prosperity 
wuuid return to him if he attended to his country ; for 
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the prices of sugar had risen higher than they had ever 
been since the duty had been withdrawn, and there was 
more promise of a crop at Mount Pleasant than he 
had seen since his reign commenced. But then the 
question of labour ? How he slaved in trying to get 
work from those free negroes ; and alas, how often he 
slaved in vain ! But it was not all in vain ; for as 
things went on it became clear to him that in this year 
he would, for the first time since he commenced, obtain 
something like a return from his land. What if the 
turning-point had come, and things were now about to 
run the other way ? 

But then the happiness which might have accrued to 
him from this source was dashed by his thoughts of 
Marian Leslie. Why had he thrown himself in the 
way of that syren ? Why had he left Mount Pleasant 
at all ? He knew that on his return to Spanish Town his 
first work would be to visit Shandy Hall ; and yet he 
felt that of all places in the island. Shandy Hall was 
the last which he ought to visit. 

And then about the beginning of May, when he was 
hard at work turning the last of his canes into sugar 
and rum, he received his annual visit from Miss Jack 
And whom should Miss Jack bring with her but Mr. 
Leslie. 

* I'll tell you what it is,' said Miss Jack ; ' I have 
^oken to Mr. Leslie about you and Marian.' 

'Then you had no business to do anything of the 
kind,' said Maurice, blushing up to his ears. 

' Nonsense,' replied Miss Jack, * I understand what I 
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am about Of course Mr. Leslie will want to know 
something about the estate.' 

' Then he may go back as wise as he came, for he'll 
learn nothing from me. Not that I have anything to 
hide.' 

' So I told him. Now there are a large family of 
them, you see ; and of course he can't give Marian much.' 

* I don't care a straw if he doesn't give her a shil- 
ling. If she cared for me, or I for her, I shouldn't 
look after her for her money.' 

* But a little money is not a bad thing, Maurice,' 
said Miss Jack, who in her time had had a good deal, 
and had managed to take care of it. 

' It is all one to me.' 

* But what I was going to say is this — hum — ^ha — . 
I don't like to pledge myself for fear I should raise 
hopes which mayn't be fulfilled.' 

* Don't pledge yourself to anything, aunt, in which 
Marian Leslie and I are concerned.' 

* But what I was going to say is this ; my money, 
what little I have, you know, must go some day either 
to you or to the Leslies.' 

* You may give all to them if you please.' 

' Of course I may, and I dare say I shall,' said Miss 
Jack, who was beginning to be irritated. ' But at any 
rate you might have the civility to listen to me when I 
am endeavouring to put you on your legs. I am sure 
I think about nothing else, morning, noon, and night, 
and yet I never get a decent word from you. Marian 
is too good for you ; that's the truth.' 
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But at length Miss Jack was allowed to open her 
budget, and to make her proposition ; which amounted 
to this — that she had already told Mr. Leslie that she 
would settle the bulk of her property conjointly on 
Maurice and Marian if they would make a match of it. 
Now as Mr. Leslie had long been casting a hankering 
eye after Miss Jack's money, with a strong conviction 
however that Maurice Cumming was her favourite 
nephew and probable heir, this proposition was not 
unpalatable. So he agreed to go down to Mount 
Pleasant and look about him. 

' But you may live for the next thirty years, my dear 
Miss Jack,' Mr. Leslie had said. 

' Yes, I may,' Miss Jack replied, looking very dry. 

' And I am sure I hope you will,' continued Mr. 
Leslie. And then the subject was allowed to drop; 
for Mr. Leslie knew that it was not always easy to talk 
to Miss Jack on such matters. 

Miss Jack was a person in whom I think we may 
say that the good predominated over the bad. She 
was often morose, crabbed, and self-opinionated ; but 
then she knew her own imperfections, and forgave those 
she loved for evincbg their dislike of them. Maurice 
Cumming was often inattentive to her, plainly showing 
that he was worried by her importunities and ill at 
ease in her company. But she loved her nephew with 
all her heart ; and though she dearly liked to tyrannize 
over him, never allowed herself to be really angry with 
him, though he so frequently refused to bow to her 
dictation. And she loved Marian Leslie also, though 
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Marian was so sweet and lovely and she herself so 
harsh and ill-favoured. She loved Marian, though 
Marian would often be impertinent. She forgave the 
flirting, the light-heartedness, the love of amusement. 
Marian, she said to herself, was young and pretty. 
She, Miss Jack, had never known Marian's tempta- 
tion. And so she resolved in her own mind that 
Marian should be made a good and happy woman ; — 
but always as the wife of Maurice Gumming. 

But Maurice turned a deaf ear to all these good 
tidings — or rather he turned to them an ear that 
seemed to be deaf. He dearly, ardently loved that 
little flirt ; but seeing that she was a flirt, that she had 
flirted so grossly when he was by, he would not confess 
his love to a human being. He would not have it 
known that he was wasting his heart for a worthless 
little chit, to whom ^very man was the same — except 
that those were most eligible whose toes were the 
lightest and their outside trappings the brightest. 
That he did love her he could not help, but he would 
not disgrace himself by acknowledging it. 

He was very civil to Mr. Leslie, but he would not speak 
a word that could be taken as a proposal for Marian. 
It had been part of Miss Jack's plan that the engage- 
ment should absolutely be made down there at Mount 
Pleasant, without any reference to the young lady ; 
but Maurice could not be induced to break the ice. 
So he took Mr. Leslie through his mills and over 
his cane-pieces, talked to him about the laziness of the 
' niggers,' while the ' niggers ' themselves stood by tit- 
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tering, and rode with him away to the high grounds 
\\here the coffee plantation had been in the good old 
days ; but not a word was said between them about 
Marian. And yet Marian was never out of his 
heart. 

And then came the day on which Mr. Leslie was to 
go back to Kingston. *And you won't have her then?' 
said Miss Jack to her nephew early that morning. 
* You won't be said by me ?' 

' Not in this matter, aunt.' 

' Then you will live and die a poor man ; you mean 
that, I suppose ?' 

*It's likely enough that I shall. There's this 
comfort, at any rate, I'm used to it.' And then Miss 
Jack was silent again for a while. 

'Very well, sir; that's enough,' she said angrily. 
And tlien she began again. * But, Maurice, you 
wouldn't have to wait for my death, you know.' And 
she put out her hand and touched his arm, entreating 
him as it were to yield to her. ' Oh, Maurice,' she 
said, * I do so want to make you comfortable. Let us 
speak to Mr. Leslie.' 

But Maurice would not. He took her hand and 
thanked her, but said that on this matter he must be 
his own master. * Very well, sir,' she exclaimed, ' I 
have done. In future you may manage for yourself. 
As for me, I shall go back with Mr. Leslie to Kingston.' 
And so she did. Mr. Leslie returned that day, taking 
her with him. When he took his leave, his invitation 
to Maurice to come to Shandy Hall was not very 
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pressing. ' Mrs. Leslie and the children will always be 
glad to see you/ said he. 

* Remember rae very kindly to Mrs. Leslie and 
the children/ said Maurice. And so they parted. 

*You have brought me down here on a regular fool's 
errand,' said Mr. Leslie, on their journey back to town. 

*It will all come right yet,' replied Miss Jack. 
' Take my word for it, he loves her.' 

' Fudge,' said Mr. Leslie. But he could not afford 
to quarrel with his rich connection. 

In spite of all that he had said and thought to the 
contrary, Maurice did look forward during the remainder 
of the summer to his return to Spanish Town with 
something like impatience. It was very dull work, 
being there alone at Mount Pleasant ; and let him do 
what he would to prevent it, his very dreams took him 
to Shandy Hall. But at last the slow time made itself 
away, and he found himself once more in his aunt's 
house. 

A couple of days passed and no word was said about 
the Leslies. On the morning of the third day he 
determined to go to Shandy Hall. Hitherto he had 
never been there without staying for the night ; but on 
this occasion he made up his mind to return the same 
day. ' It would not be civil of me not to go there,' he 
said to his aunt. 

* Certainly not,' she replied, forbearing to press the 
matter further, ' But why make such a terrible hard 
day's work of it ?' 

* Oh, I shall go down in the cool, before breakfast ; 
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and then I need not have the bother of taking a 
bag.' 

And in this way he started. Miss Jack said nolihing 
further ; but she longed in her heart that she might be 
at Marian's elbow unseen during the visit. 

He found them all at breakfast, and the first to 
welcome him at the hall door was Marian. *0h, 
Sir. Gumming, we are so glad to see you;' and she 
looked into his eyes with a way she had, that was 
enough to make a man's heart wild. But she did not 
call him Maurice now. 

Miss Jack had spoken to her sister Mrs. Leslie, as 
well as to Mr. Leslie about this marriage scheme. 
* Just let them alone,' was Mrs. Leslie's advice. ' You 
can't alter Marian by lecturing her. If they really love 
each other they'll come together ; and if they don't, why 
then they'd better not.' 

'And you really mean that you're going back to 
Spanish Town to-day ?' said Mrs. Leslie to her visitor. 

' I'm afraid I must. Indeed I haven't brought my 
things with me.' And then he again caught Marian's 
eye, and began to wish that his resolution had not been 
so sternly made. 

' I suppose you are so fond of that house of assembly,' 
said Marian, ' that you cannot tear yourself away for 
more than one day. > You'll not be able, I suppose, to 
find time to come to our picnic next week ?' 

Maurice said he feared that he should not have time 
to go to a picnic. 

'Oh, nonsense,' said Fanny — one of the younger 
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girls — *you muS; come. We can't do without him, 
can we ?' 

* Marian has got your name down the first on the 
list of the gentlemen/ said another. 

' Yes ; and Captain Ewing's second,' said Bell, the 
youngest 

* I'm afraid I must induce your sister to alter her 
list,' said Maurice, in his sternest manner. ' I cannot 
manage to go, and I'm sure she will not miss me.' 

Marian looked at the little girl who had so unfor- 
tunately mentioned the warrior's name, and the little 
girl knew that she had sinned. 

'Oh, we cannot possibly do without you; can we 
Marian ?' said Fanny. ' It's to be at Bingley's dell, 
and we've got a bed for you at Newcastle ; quite near, 
you know.' 

' And another for ^,' began Bell, but she stopped 

herself. 

* Go away to your lessons. Bell,' said Marian. ' You 
know how angry mamma will be at your staying here 
all the morning ;' and poor Bell with a sorrowful look 
left the room. 

' We are all certainly very anxious that you should 
come; very anxious for a great many reasons,' said 
Marian, in a voice that was rather solenm, and as though 
the matter were one of considerable import. ' But if 
you really cannot, why of course there is no more to be 
said.' 

' There will be plenty without me, I am sure.' 

' As regards numbers, I dare say there will ; for we 
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shall have pretty nearly the whole of the two regi- 
ments;' and Marian as she alluded to the officers 
spoke m a tone which might lead one to think that 
she would much rather be without them ; * but we 
counted on you as being one of ourselves ; and as you 
had been away so long, we thought — we thought — ,' 
and then she turned away her face, and did not finish 
her speech. Before hje could make up his mind as to 
his answer she had risen from her chair, and walked 
out of the room. Maurice almost thought that he saw 
a tear in her eye as she went 

He did ride back to Spanish Town that afternoon, 
after an early dinner; but before he went Mariatf 
spoke to him alone for one muaute. 

* I hope you are not oflended vrith me,' she said. 
*Oflended! oh no; how could I be offended with 

you ?' 

^ Because you seem so stern. I am sure I would do 
anything I could to oblige you, if I knew how. It 
would be so shocking not to be good friends with a 
cousin like you.' 

' But there are so many different sorts of friends,' 
said Maurice. 

'Of course there are There are a great many 
friends that one does not care a bit for, — people that 
one meets at balls and places like that — .' 

* And at picnics,' said Maurice. 

' Well, some of them there too ; but we are not like 
that ; are we V 

What could Maurice do but say, ' no,' and declare 
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that their friendship was of a wanner description? 
And how could he resist promising to go to the picnic, 
though as he made the promise he knew that misery 
would be in store for him? He did promise, and 
then she gave him her hand and called him Maurice. 

* Oh 1 1 am so glad,' she said. ' It seemed so shocking 
that you should refuse to join us. And mind and be 
early, Maurice ; for I shall want to explain it all. We 
are to meet, you know, at Clifton Gate at one o'clock, 
but do you be a little before that, and we shall be 
there.' 

Maurice Gumming resolved within his own breast 
as he rode back to Spanish Town, that if Marian 
behaved to him all that day at the picnic as she had 
done this day at Shandy Hall, he would ask her to be 
his wife before he left her. 

And Miss Jack also was to be at the picnic. 

* There is no need of going early,' said she, when 
her nephew made a fuss about the starting. ' People 
are never very punctual at such affairs as that ; and 
then they are always quite long enough.' But Maurice 
explained that he was anxious to be early, and on this 
occasion he carried his point. 

When they reached Clifton Gate the ladies were 
already there ; not in carriages, as people go to picnics 
in other and tamer countries, but each on her own 
horse or her own pony. But they were not alone. 
Beside Miss Leslie was a gentleman, whom Maurice 
knew as Lieutenant Graham, of the flag ship at Port 
Royal ; and at a little distance which quite enabled 
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him to join in the conversation was Captain Ewing, 
the lieutenant with the narrow waist of the previous 
year. 

' We shall have a delightful day, Miss Leslie,' said 
the lieutenant. 

* Oh, charming, isn't it ?' said Marian. 

*But now^to choose a place for dinner. Captain 
Ewing ; — what do you say ?' 

' Will you commission me to select ? You know I'm 
very well up in geometry, and all that.' 

* But that won't teach you what sort of a place does 
for a picnic dinner ; — will it, Mr. Cumming ?' And 
then she shook hands with Maurice, but did not take 
any furthw special notice of him. * We'll all go 
together, if you please. The commission is too im- 
portant to be left to one.' And then Marian rode off, 
and the lieutenant and the captain rode with her. 

It was open for Maurice to join them if he chose, 
but he did not choose. He had come there ever so 
much earlier than he need have done, dragging bis 
aunt with him, because Marian had told him that his 
services would be specially required by her. And now 
as soon as she saw him she went away with those two 
officers ! — went away without vouchsafing him a word. 
He made up his mind, there on the spot, that he would 
never think of her again — never speak to her otherwise 
than he miglit speak to the most indifferent of mortals. 

And yet he was a man that could struggle right 
manfully with the world's troubles; one who had 
struggled with them from his boyhood, and had never 
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been overcome. Now he was unable to conceal the 
bitterness of his wrath because a little girl had ridden 
off to look for a green spot for her tablecloth without 
asking his assistance ! 

Picnics are, I think, in general, rather tedious for 
the elderly people who accompany them. When the 
joints become a little stiff dinners ar^ eaten most 
comfortably with the accompaniment of chairs and 
tables, and a roof overhead is an agrement de plus. 
But, nevertheless, picnics cannot exist without a 
certain allowance of elderly people. The Miss 
Marians and Captains Ewing cannot go out to dine on 
the grass without some one to look after them. So 
the elderly people go to picnics, in a dull tame way, 
doing their duty, and wishing the day over. Now on 
the morning in question, when Marian rode off with 
Captain Ewing and Lieutenant Graham, Maurice 
Cumming remained among the elderly people. 

A certain Mr. Pomken, a great Jamaica agri- 
culturist, one of the Council, a man who had known 
the good old times, got him by the button and held 
him fast, discoursing wisely of sugar and rum, of 
Gadsden pans and recreant negroes, on all of which 
subjects Maurice Cumming was known to have an 
opinion of his own. But as Mr. Pomken's words 
sounded into one ear, into the other fell notes, listened 
to fi*om afar, — the shrill laughing voice of Marian 
Leslie as she gave her happy order to her satellites 
around her, and ever and anon the bass haw-haw of 
Captain Ewing, who was made welcome as the chief of 
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her attendants. That evening in a whisper to a brother 
councillor Mr. Pomken communicated his opinion that 
after all there was not so much in that young Gumming 
as some people said. But Mr. Pomken had no idea 
that that young Gumming was in love. 

And then the dinner came, spread over half an acre. 
Maurice was ^mong the last who seated himself; and 
when he did so it was in an awkward comfortless 
comer, behind Mr. Pomken's back, and far away from 
the laughter and mirth of the day. But yet from his 
comfortless comer he could see Marian as she sat in 
her pride of power, with, her friend Julia Davis near 
her, a flirt as bad as herself, and her satellites around 
her, obedient to her nod, and happy in her smiles. 

*Now I won't allow any more champagne,' said 
Marian ; ' or who will there be steady enough to help 
me over the rocks to the grotto ?' 

* Oh, you have promised me !' cried the captain. 

* Indeed, I have not ; have I, Julia ?' 

*Miss Davis has certainly promised me,* said the 
lieutenant. 

' I have made no promise, and don't think I shall go 
at all,' said Julia, who was sometimes inclined to 
imagine that Gaptain Ewing should be her own pro- 
perty. 

All which and much more of the kind Maurice 
Gumming could not hear ; but he could see — ^and 
imagine, which was worse. How innocent and inane 
are, after all, the flirtings of most young ladies, if all 
their words and doings in that line could be brought to 
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paper! I do not know whether there be as a rule 
more vocal expression of the sentiment of love between 
a man and woman than there is between two thrushes ! 
They whistle and call to each other, guided by instinct 
rather than by reason. 

* You are going home with the ladies to-night, I 
believe,' said Maurice to Miss Jack, immediately after 
dinner. Miss Jack acknowledged that such was her 
destination for the night. 

*Then my going back to Spanish Town at once 
won't hurt any one — for, to tell the truth, I have had 
enough of this work.' 

'Why, Maurice, you were in such a hurry to 
come.' 

' The more fool 1 ; and so now I am in a hurry to 
go away. Don't notice it to anybody.' 

Miss Jack looked in his face and saw that he was 
really wretched ; and she knew the cause of his 
wretchedness. 

' Don't go yet, Maurice,' she said ; and then added, 
with a tenderness that was quite uncommon with her, 
'Go to her, Maurice, and speak to her openly and 
freely, once for all ; you will find that she will listen 
then. Dear Maurice, do, for my sake.' 

He made no answer, but walked away, roaming 
sadly by himself among the trees. ' Listen !' he 
exclaimed to himself. *Yes, she will alter a dozen 
times in as many hours. Who can care for a creature 
that can change as she changes ?' And yet he could 
not help caring for her. 
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As he went on, climbing among rocks, he again came 
upon the sound of voices, and heard especially that of 
Captain Ewing. * Now, Miss Leslie, if you will take 
my hand you will soon be over all the difficulty.' And 
then a party of seven or eight, scrambling over some 
stones, came nearly on the level on which he stood, in 
full view of him ; and leading the others were Captain 
Ewing and Miss Leslie. 

He turned on his heel to go away, when he caught 
the sound of a step following him, and a voice saying, 
' Oh, there is Mr. Cumming, and I want to speak to 
him ;' and in a minute a light hand was on his arm. 

' Why are you running away from us ?' said Marian. 

* Because — oh, I don't know. I am not running 
away. You have your party made up, and I am not 
going to intrude on it.' 

' What nonsense ! Do come now ; we are going to 
this wonderful grotto. I thought it so ill-natured of 
you, not joining us at dinner. Indeed you know you 
had promised.' 

He did not answer her, but he looked at her — fiill in 
the face, with his sad eyes laden with love. She half 
understood his countenance, but only half understood it. 

' What is the matter, Maurice ?' she said. * Are you 
angry with me ? Will you come and join us?' 

'No, Marian, I cannot do that. But if you can 
leave them and come with me for half an hour, I will 
not keep you longer.' 

She stood hesitating a moment, while her companion 
remained on the spot where she had left him. ^ Come 

L 
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Miss Leslie/ called Captain Ewing. ' You will have 
it dark before we can get down.' 

* I will come with you,' whispered she to Maurice, 

* but wait a moment.' And she tripped back, and in 
some five minutes returned after an eager argument 
with her friends. * There,' she said, * I don't care about 
the grotto, one bit, and 1 will walk with you now ; — 
only they will think it so odd.' And so they started 
oflF together. 

Before the tropical darkness had fallen upon them 
Maurice had told the tale of his love, — and had told it 
in a manner diflFering much from that of Marian's usual 
admirers. He spoke with passion and almost with 
violence ; he declared that his heart was so full of her 
image that he could not rid himself of it for one minute ; 

* nor would he wish to do so,' he said, * if she would be 
his Marian, his own Marian, his very own. But if not 

' and then he explained to her, with all a lover's 

warmth, and with almost more than a lover's liberty, 
what was his idea of her being * his own, his very own,' 
and in doing so inveighed against her usual light- 
heartedness in terms which at any rate were strong 
enough. 

But Marian bore it all well. Perhaps she knew 
that the lesson was somewhat deserved ; and perhaps 
she appreciated at its value the love of such a man as 
Maurice Gumming, weighing in her judgment the 
diflFerence between him and the Ewings and the 
Grahams. 

And then she answered him well and prudently, 
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with words which startled him by their prudent serious- 
Dess as coming from her. She begged hist pardon 
heartily, she said, for any grief which she had caused 
him ; but yet how was she to be blamed, seeing that she 
had known nothing of his feelings ? Her father and 
mother had said something to her of this proposed 
marriage; something, but very little; and she had 
answered by saying that she did not think Maurice 
had any warmer regard for her than of a cousin. After 
this answer neither fether nor mother had pressed the 
matter further. As to her own feelings she could then 
say nothing, for she then knew nothing ; — nothing but 
this, that she loved no one better than him, or rather 
that she loved no one else. She would ask herself if 
she could love him ; but he must give her some little 
time for that. In the mean time — and she smiled 
sweetly at him as she made the promise — she would 
endeavour to do nothing that would offend him ; and 
then she added that on that evening she would dance 
with him any dances that he liked. Maurice, with a 
self-denial that was not very wise, contented himself 
with engaging her for the first quadrille. 

They were to dance that night in the mess-room of 
the officers at Newcastle. This scheme had been added 
on as an adjunct to the picnic, and it therefore became 
necessary that the ladies should retire to their own 
or their friends' houses at Newcastle to adjust their 
dresses. Marian Leslie and Julia Davis were there 
accommodated with the loan of a small room by the 
major's wife, and as they were brushing their hair. 
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and putting on their dsoicing-shoes, something was said 
between them about Maurice Gumming. 

' And so you are to be Mrs. C. of Mount Pleasant/ 
said Julia. ' Well ; I didn't think it would come to 
that at last.' 

* But it has not come to that, and if it did why should 
I not be Mrs, C, as you call it ?' 

* The knight of the rueful countenance, I call him.' 

* I tell you what then, he is an excellent young man, 
and the fact is you don't know him.' 

' I don't like excellent young men with long faces. I 
suppose you won't be let to dance quick dances at all now.' 

' I shall dance whatever dances I like, as I have 
always done,' said Marian, with some little asperity in 
her tone. 

' Not you ; or if you do, you'll lose your promotion. 
You'll never live to be my Lady Rue. And what will 
Graham say ? You know you've given him half a pro- 
mise.' 

' That's not true, Julia ; — I never gave him the tenth 
part of a promise.' 

' Well, he says so ;' and then the words between the 
young ladies became a little more angry. But, never- 
theless, in due time they came forth with faces smiling 
as usual, with their hair properly brushed, and without 
any signs of warfare. 

But Marian had to stand another attack before the 
business of the evening commenced, and this was from 
no less doughty an antagonist than her aunt, Miss 
Jack. Miss Jack soon found that Maurice had not 
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kept his threat of going home ; and though she did not 
absolutely learn from him that he had gone so far to- 
wards perfecting her dearest hopes as to make a formal 
offer to Marian, nevertheless she did gather that things 
were fast that way tending. If only this dancing were 
over! she said to herself, dreading the unnumbered 
waltzes with Ewing, and the violent polkas with 
Graham. So Miss Jack resolved to say one word to 
Marian — ^ A wise word in good season,* said Miss Jack 
to herself, ^ how sweet a thing it is.' 

' Marian,' said she. * Step here a moment, 1 want 
to say a word to you.' 

' Yes, aunt Sarah/ said Marian, following her aunt 
into a comer, not quite in the best hiunour in the world ; 
for she had a dread of some further interference. 
' Are you going to dance with Maurice to-night T 
' Yes, I believe so, — the first quadrille.' 
' Well, what I was going to say is this. I don't want 
you to dance many quick dances to-night, for a reason 
I have : — that is, not a great many.' 
' Why, aunt, what nonsense 1' 

* Now my dearest, dearest girl, it is all for your 
own sake. Well, then, it must out. He does not like 
it, you know.' 

* What he?' 

* Maurice.' 

' Well, aunt, I don't know that I'm bound to dance 
or not to dance just as Mr. Gumming may like. Papa 
does not mind my dancing. The people have come 
here to dance, and you can hardly want to make me 
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ridiculous by sitting still.' And so that wise word did 
not appear to be very sweet. 

And then the amusement of the evening commenced, 
and Marian stood up for a quadrille with her lover. 
She however was not in the very best humour. She 
had, as she thought, said and done enough for one day 
in Maurice's favour. And she had no idea, as she 
declared to herself, of being lectured by aunt Sarah. 

' Dearest Marian,' he said to her, as the quadrille 
came to a close, * it is in your power to make me so 
happy, — so perfectly happy.' 

' But then people have such difiPerent ideas of happi- 
ness,' she replied. *They can't all see with the same 
eyes, you know.' And so ihey parted. 

But during the early part of the evening she was 
sufficiently discreet; she did waltz with Lieutenant 
Graham, and polk with Captain Ewihg, but she did so in 
a tamer manner than was usual with her, and she made 
no emulous attempts to dance down other couples. 
When she had done she would sit down, and then she 
consented to stand up for two quadrilles with two very 
tame gentlemen, to whom no lover could object. 

' And so, Marian, your wings are regularly clipped 
at last,' said Julia Davis coming up to her. 

' No more clipped than your own,' said Marian. 

' If Shr Rue won't let you waltz now, what will he 
require of you when you're married to him ?' 

' I am just as well able to waltz with whom I like as 
you are, Julia ; and if you say so in that way, I shall 
think it's envy.' 
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*Ha — ha — ^ha; I may have envied you some of 
your beaux before now; I dare say 1 have. But I 
certainly do not envy you Sir Rue.' And then she 
went oflF to her partner. 

All this was too much for Marian's weak strength, 
and before long she was again whirling round with 
Captain Ewing. * Come, Miss Leslie,' said he, * let us 
see what we can do. Graham and Julia Davis have 
been saying that your waltzing days are over, buf I 
think we can put them down.' 

Marian as she got up, and raised her arm in order 
that Ewing might put his round her waist, caught 
Maurice's eye as he leaned against a wall, and read in 
it a stem rebuke. * This is too bad,' she said to herself. 
^He shall not make a slave of me, at any rate as 
yet.' And away she went as madly, more madly than 
ever, and for the rest of the evening she danced with 
Captain Ewing and with him alone. 

There is an intoxication quite distinct from that 
which comes from strong drink. When the judgment 
is altogether overcome by the spirits this species of 
drunkenness comes on, and in this way Marian Leslie 
was drunk that night For two hours she danced with 
Captain Ewing, and ever and anon she kept saying to 
herself that she would teach the world to know — and 
of all the world Mr. Cumming especially — ^that she 
might be led but not driven. 

Then about four o'clock she went home, and as she 
attempted to undress herself in her own room she burst 
into violent tears and opened her heart to her sister — 
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• Oh, Fanny, I do loire him, I do love him so deariy ! 
and now he will never come to me again !' 

Maurice stood still with his back against the wall, 
for the full two hours of Marian's exhibition, and then 
he said to his aunt before he left — ' I hope you have 
now seen enough ; you will hardly mention her name to 
me again.' Miss Jack groaned from the bottom of her 
heart but she said nothing. She said nothing that 
night to any one ; but she lay awake in her bed, think- 
ing, till it was time to rise and dress herself. ^ Ask 
Miss Marian to come to me,' she said to the black girl 
who came to assist her. But it was not till she had 
sent three times, that Miss Marian obeyed the summons. 

At three o'clock on the following day Miss Jack 
arrived at her own hall door in Spanish Town. Long 
as the distance was she ordinarily rode it all, but on 
this occasion she had provided a carriage to bring her 
over as much of the journey as it was practicable for 
her to perform on wheels. As soon as she reached her 
own hall door she asked if Mr. Gumming was at home. 

* Yes,' the servant said. * He was in the small book 
room, at the back of the house, up stairs.' Silently, as 
if afraid of being heard, she stepped up her own stairs 
into her own drawing-room ; and very silently she was 
followed by a pair of feet lighter and smaller than 
her own. 

Miss Jack was usually somewhat of a despot in her 
own house, but there was nothing despotic about her 
now as she peered into ihe book-room. This she did 
with her bonnet still on, looking round the half-opened 
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door as though she were afraid to disturb her nephew. 
He sat at the window looking out into the verandah 
which ran behind the house, so intent on his thoughts 
that he did not hear her. 

' Maurice,' she said, * can I come in T 

*• Come in ? oh yes, of course ;' and he turned round 
sharply at her. * I tell you what, aunt ; I am not well 
here, and I cannot stay out the session, I shall go 
back to Mount Pleasant' 

* Maurice,' and she walked close up to him as she 
spoke, ' Maurice, I have brought some one with me to 
ask your pardon.' 

His face became red up to the roots of his hair as he 
stood looking at her without answering. ' You would 
grant it certainly,' she continued, * if you knew how 
much it would be valued.' 

* Whom do you mean ? who is it ?' he asked at last. 
' One who loves you as well as you love her — and 

she cannot love you better. Come in, Marian.' The 
poor girl crept in at the door, ashamed of what she was 
induced to do, but yet looking anxiously into her 
lover's face. *You asked her yesterday to be your 
wife,' said Miss Jack, ^ and she did not then know her 
own mind. Now she has had a lesson. You will ask 
her once again ; will you not, Maurice ?' 

What was he to say ? How was he to refuse, when 
that soft little hand was held out to him ; when those 
eyes laden with tears just ventured to look into his face ? 

'I beg your pardon if I angered you last night,' 
she said. 
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In half a minute Miss Jack had left the room, and 
in the space of another thirty seconds Maurice had 
forgiven her. * I am your own now, you know,' she 
whispered to him in the course of that long evening. 
* Yesterday, you know — ^,' but the sentence was never 
finished. 

It was in vain that Julia Davis was ill natured and 
sarcastic, in vain that Ewing and Graham made joint 
attempt upon her constancy. From that night to the 
morning of her marriage — and the interval was only 
three months — ^Marian Leslie was never known to flirt. 
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THE COURTSHIP OF SUSAN BELL. 



John Munroe Bell had been a lawyer in Albany, 
State of New York, and as such had thriven well. 
He had thriven well as long as thrift and thriving on 
this earth had been allowed to him. But the Almighty 
had seen fit to shorten his span. 

Early in Kfe he had married a timid, anxious, pretty 
good little wife, whose whole heart and mind had been 
given up to do his bidding and deserve his love. She 
had not only deserved it but had possessed it, and as 
long as John Munroe Bell had lived, Henrietta Bell — 
Hetta as he called her — had been a woman rich in 
blessings. After twelve years of such blessings he had 
left her, and had left with her two daughters, a second 
Hetta, and the heroine of our little story, Susan BelL 

A lawyer in Albany may thrive passing well for eight 
or ten years, and yet not leave behind him any very 
large' sum of money if he dies at the end of that time. 
Some small modicum, some few thousand dollars, John 
Bell had amassed, so that his widow and daughters 
were not absolutely driven to look for wprk or bread. 
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In those happy days when cash had begun to flow in 
plenteously to the young father of the fiunily he had 
taken it into his head to build for himself, or rather for 
his young female brood, a small neat house in the out- 
skirts of Saratoga Springs. In doing so he was insti- 
gated as much by the excellence of the investment for 
his pocket as by the salubrity of the place for his girls. 
He furnished the house well, and then during some sum- 
mer weeks his wife lived there, and sometimes he let it. 

How the widow grieved when the lord of her heart 
and master of her mind was laid in the grave, I need 
not tell. She had already counted ten years of widow- 
hood, and her children had grown to be young women 
beside her at the time of which I am now about to 
speak. Since that sad day on which they had left 
Albany they had lived together at the cottage at the 
Springs. In winter their life had been lonely enough ; 
but as soon as the hot weather began to drive the 
fainting citizens out from New York, they had always 
received two or three boarders — old ladies generally, 
and occasionally an old gentleman — persons of very 
steady habits, with whose pockets the widow's moderate 
demands agreed better than the hotel charges. And 
so the Bells lived for ten years. 

That Saratoga is a gay place in July, August, and 
September the world knows well enough. To girls 
who go there with trunks full of muslin and crinoline, 
for whom a carriage and pair of horses is always wait- 
ing immediately after dinner, whose fathers' pockets 
are bursting jpth dollars, it is a Very gay place. 
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Dancing and flirtations come as a matter of com:^, and 
matrimony follows after with only too great rapidity. 
But the place was not very gay for Hetta or Susan Bell. 

In the first place the widow was a timid woman, and 
among other fears feared greatly that she should be 
thought guilty of setting traps for husbands. Poor 
mothers ! how often are they charged with this sin when 
their honest desires go no ftirther than that their bairns 
may be ' respectit like the lave.' And then she feared 
flirtations ; flirtations that should be that and nothing 
more, flirtations that are so destructive of the heart's 
sweetest essence. She feared love also, though she 
longed for that as well as feared it ; — for her girls, I 
mean ; all such feelings for herself were long laid under 
ground ; — and then, like a timid creature as she was, she 
had other indefinite fears, and among them a great fear 
that those girls of hers would be left husbandless, — a 
phase of life which after her twelve years of bliss she 
regarded as anything but desirable. But the upshot 
was, — the upshot of so many fears and such small means, 
— that Hetta and Susan Bell had but a dull life of it 

Were it not that I am somewhat closely restricted 
in the number of my pages, I would describe at full 
the merits and beauties of Hetta and Susan Bell. 
As it is I can but say a few words. At our period of 
tlieir lives Hetta was nearly one-and-twenty, and Susan 
was just nineteen. Hetta was a short, plump, demure 
young woman, with the softest smoothed hair, and the 
brownest brightest eyes. She was very usefiil in the 
house, good at corn cakes, and thought much, particu- 
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larly in these latter months, of her religious duties. 
Her sister in the privacy of their own little room would 
sometimes twit her with the admiring patience with 
which she would listen to the lengthened eloquence of 
Mr. Phineas Beckard, the Baptist minister. Now Mr. 
Phineas Beckard was a bachelor. 

Susan was not so good a girl in the kitchen or about 
the house as was her sister ; but she was bright in the 
parlour, and if that motherly heart could have been 
made to give out its inmost secret — which, however, it 
could not have been made to give out in any way pain- 
ful to dear Hetta — perhaps it might have been found 
that Susan was loved with the closest love. She 
was taller than her sister, and lighter ; her eyes were 
blue as were her mother's ; her hair was brighter than 
Hetta's, but not always so singularly neat She had a 
dimple on her chin, whereas Hetta had none ; dimples on 
her cheeks too, when she smiled ; and, oh, such a mouth ! 
There ; my allowance of pages permits no more. 

One piercing cold winter's day there came knocking 
at the widow's door — a young man. Winter days, when 
the ice of January is refrozen by the wind of February, 
are very cold at Saratoga Springs. In these days there 
was not often much to disturb the serenity of Mrs. 
Bell's house ; but on the day in question there camo 
knocking at the door — a young man. 

Mrs. Bell kept an old domestic, who had lived with 
them in those happy Albany days. Her name was 
Kate O'Brien, but though picturesque in name she was 
hardly so in person. She was a thick-set, noisy, good- 
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natured old Irishwoman, who had joined her lot to that 
of Mrs. Bell when the latter first began housekeeping, 
and knowing when she was well off, had remained in 
the same place from that day forth. She had known 
Hetta as a baby, and, so to say, had seen Susan's birth. 

* And what might you be wanting, sir ?' said Kate 
O'Brien, apparently not quite pleased as she opened 
the door and let in all the cold air. 

' I wish to see Mrs. Bell. Is not this Mrs. Bell's 
house?' said the young man, shaking the snow from out 
of the breast of his coat 

He did see Mrs. Bell, and we will now tell who he 
was, and why he had come, and how it came to pass 
that his carpet-bag was brought down to the widow's 
house and one of the front bedrooms was prepared for him, 
and that he drank tea that night in the widow's parlour. 

His name was Aaron Dunn, and by profession he 
was an engineer* What peculiar misfortune in those 
days of frost and snow had befallen the line of rails 
which runs from Schenectady to Lake Champlain, I 
never quite understood. Banks and bridges had in 
some way come to grief, and on Aaron Dunn's shoulders 
was thrown the burden of seeing {hat they were duly 
repaired. Saratoga Springs was the centre of these 
mishaps, and therefore at Saratoga Springs it was 
necessary that he should take up his temporary abode. 

Now there was at that time in New York city a Mr. 
Bell, great in railway matters — an uncle of the once 
thriving but now departed Albany lawyer. He was a 
rich man, but be liked his riches himself; or at any 
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rate had not found himself called upon to share them 
with the widow and daughters of his nephew. But 
when it chanced to come to pass that he had a hand 
in despatching Aaron Dunn to Saratoga, he took the 
young man aside and recommended him to lodge with 
the widow. * There/ said he, * show her my card.' So 
much the rich uncle thought he might vouchsafe to do 
for the nephew's widow. 

Mrs. Bell and both her daughters were m the parlour 
when Aaron Dunn was shown in, snow and all. He 
told his story in a rough, shaky voice, for his teeth 
chattered ; and he gave the card, almost wishing that 
he had gone to the empty big hotel, for the widow's 
welcome was not at first quite warm. 

The widow listened to him as he gave his message, 
and then she took the card and looked at it. Hetta, 
who was sitting on the side of the fireplace facing the 
door, went on demurely with her work. Susan gave 
one glance round — her back was to the stranger — and 
then another; and then she moved her chair a little 
nearer to the wall, so as to give the young man room 
to come to the fire, if he would. He did not come, 
but his eyes glanced upon Susan Bell ; and he thought 
that the old man in New York was right, and that the 
big hotel would be cold and dull. It was a pretty face 
to look on that cold evening as she turned it up from 
the stocking she was mending. 

* Perhaps you don't wish to take winter boarders, 
ma'am ?' said Aaron Dunn. 

* We never have done so yet, sir,' said Mrs. Bell 
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timidly. * Could she let this young wolf in among her 
lamb-fold ? He might be a wolf; — who could tell ?' 

^Mr. Bell seemed to think it would suit,' said 
Aaron. 

Had he acquiesced in her timidity and not pressed 
the point, it would have been all up with him* But 
the widow did not like to go against the big uncle ; 
and so she said, ' Perhaps it may, sur.' 

' I guess it will, finely/ said Aaron. And then the 
widow seeing that the matter was so fer settled, put 
down her work and came round into the passage. 
Hetta followed her, for there would be house-work to 
do. Aaron gave himself another shake, settled the 
weekly number of dollars — with very little diflSculty on 
his part, for he had caught another glance at Susan's 
face ; and then went after his bag. 'Twas thus that 
Aaron Dunn obtained an entrance into Mrs. Bell's 
house. * But what if he be a wolf?' she said to her- 
self over and over again that night, though not exactly in 
those words. Ay, but there is another side to that ques- 
tion. What if he be a stalwart man, honest-minded, with 
clever eye, cunning hand, ready brain, broad back, and 
warm heart ; in want of a wife mayhap ; a man that 
can earn his own bread and another's ; — half a dozen 
others, when the half-dozen come ? Would not that be 
a good sort of lodger ? Such a question as that too 
did flit, just flit, across the widow's sleepless mind. But 
then she thought so much more of the wolf ! Wolves, 
she had taught herself to think, were more common 
than stalwart, honest-minded, wife-desirous men. 

M 
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^I wonder mother consented to take fahii,' said Hetta 
when they ware in the little room together. 

' And why riiooldn't Ae^ aaid Sasaii. ^ It will be 
a help." 

^Yes, it win be a little hdp/ said Hetta. 'Bat we 
have dcMie Tery well hitherto without wint^ lodgers.' 

*- But aode Bell said she was to.' 

'What 19 micle Bell to ua?' said Hetta^ who had a 
spirit of her own. And she began to surmise within 
herself whetber Aaron Donn wocdd join the Baptist 
coQgiegatioo, and whetber Pfaineas Beekard would 
appmf e of this new move. 

He is a very well-behaved yomig man, at any rate,* 
said Sosan, ' and be draws beautifully. Did you see 
tbow Stings he waa doing T 

'He draws very well, I dare say/ said Hetta, who 
regarded this as but a poor warranty for good behaviour. 
Helta also had some fear of wolves — not for herself, 
periuqw ; bat hr her sister. 

Aaron Dmm's work — ^the commencement of his 
work — ^iay at some distance from the Springs, and he 
left every morning with a lot of workmen by an early 
train — almost before daylight And every morning, 
cold and wintry as the mornings were, the widow got 
nim his breakfast with her own hands. She took his 
didlars and would not leave him altogether to the 
awkward merdes of Kate O'Brien ; nor would she trust 
her girk to attend upon the young man. Hetta she 
might have trusted ; but then Susan would have asked 
why she was spared her share of such hardship. 
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In the evening, leaving his work when it was dark, 
Aaron always returaed, and then the evening was 
passed together. But they were passed with the most 
demure propriety. These women would make the 
tea, cut the bread and butter, and then sew ; while 
Aaron Dunn, when the cups were removed, would 
always go to his plans and drawings. 

On Sundays they were more together ; but even on 
this day there was cause of separation, for Aaron went 
to the Episcopalian church, rather to the disgust of 
Hetta. In the afternoon however they were together ; 
and then Phineas Beckard came in to tea on Sundays, 
and he and Aaron got to talking on religion ; and 
though they disagreed pretty much, and would not give 
an inch either one or the other, nevertheless the 
minister told the widow, and Hetta too probably, that 
the lad had good stuff in him, though he was so stiff- 
necked. 

' But he should be more modest in talking on such 
matters with a minister,' said Hetta. 

The Rev. Phineas acknowledged that perhaps he 
should ; but he was honest enough to repeat that the 
lad had stuff in hin^. ^ Perhaps after all he is not a 
wolf,' said the widow to herself. 

Things went on in this way for above H month. 
Aaron had declared to himself over and over again 
that that face was sweet to look upon, and had imcon- 
sciously promised to himself certain delights in talking 
and perhaps walking with the owner of it. But the 
walkings had not been achieved — nor even the talkings 
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stM jet The tnitb was that Dmui was badifiil with 
joang wcfmen, though he could he so stiff-necked widi 
the nnnister. 

And dien he felt angry with himself inasmnch as 
he had adranced no furdier ; and as he lay in his hed — 
wlndi perhaps those pretty hands had helped to make — 
he resolred that he woold he a thought bolder in his 
bearing. He had no idea of makmg lore to Sosan 
Bell ; of course not But why should he not amuse 
himself by talking to a pretty girl when she sat so near 
him, erening after evening? 

^ What a very quiet young man he is,' said Susan to 
her sister. 

* lie has his bread to earn, and sticks to his work,' 
said Hetta. * No doubt, he has his amusement when 
he is in the city,' added the elder sister, not wishing to 
leave too strong an impression of the young man's 
virtue. 

They had all now their settled places in the parlour. 
Iletta sat on one side of the fire, close to the table, 
having that side to herself. There she sat always busy. 
She must have made every dress and bit of linen worn 
in the house, and hemmed every sheet and towel, so 
busy was she always. Sometimes, once in a week or so, 
Phineas Beckard would come in, and then place was 
made for him between Hetta's usual seat and the 
table. For when there he would read out loud. On 
the other side, close also to the table, sat the widow, 
busy, but not savagely busy as her elder daughter. 
Between Mrs. Bell and the wall, with her feet ever on 
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the fender, Susan used to sit ; not absolutely idle, but 
doing work of some slender pretty sort, and talking 
ever and anon to her mother. Opposite to them all, at 
the other side of the table, far away from the fir§, would 
Aaron Dunn place himself with his plans and drawings 
before him. 

* Are you a judge of bridges, ma'am ?' said Aaron, 
the evening after he had made his resolution. 'Twas 
thus he began his courtship. 

*0f bridges!' said Mrs. Bell — *oh dear, no, sir.' 
But she put out her hand to take the little drawing 
which Aaron handed to her. 

' Because that's one I've planned for our bit of a new 
branch from Moreau up to Lake George. I guess 
Miss Susan knows something about bridges.' 

*I guess I don't,' said Susan — 'only that they 
oughtn't to tumble down when the frost comes.' 

' Ha, ha, ha ; no more they ought. Ill tell McEvoy 
that.' McEvoy had been a former engineer on 
the line. * Well, that won't burst with any frost, 1 
guess.' 

*0h, my! how pretty!* said the widow, and then 
Susan of course jumped up to look over her mother's 
shoulder. 

The artftd dodger 1 He had drawn and coloured a 
beautiful little sketch of a bridge ; not an engineer's 
plan with sections and measurements, vexatious to a 
woman's eye, but a graceful little bridge with a string 
of cars running under it. You could almost hear the 
bell going. 
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* Well ; that is a pretty bridge/ said Susaa * Isn't 
it,Hetta?' 

* I don't know anything about bridges,' said Hetta, 
to whose clever eyes the dodge was quite apparent. 
But in spite of her cleverness Mrs. Bell and Susan had 
soon moved their chairs round to the table, and were 
looking through the contents of Aaron's portfolio. 
'But yet he may be a wolf,' thought the poor 
widow, just as she was kneeling down to say her 
prayers. 

That evening certainly made a commencement. 
Though Hetta went on pertinaciously with the body of 
a new dress, the other two ladies did not put in another 
stitch that night. From his drawings Aaron got to his 
instruments, and before bedtime was teaching Susan 
how to draw parallel lines. Susan foimd that she had 
quite an aptitude for parallel lines, and altogether had 
a good time of it that evening. It is dull to go on 
week after week, and month after month talking only 
to one's mother and sister. It is dull though one does 
not oneself recognize it to be so. A little change in 
such matters is so very pleasant Susan had not the 
slightest idea of regarding Aaron as even a possible 
lover. But young ladies do like the conversation of 
young gentlemen. Oh, my exceedingly proper, prim, 
old lady, you who are so shocked at this as a general 
doctrine, has it never occurred to you that the Creator 
has so intended it ? 

Susan, understanding little of the how and why, 
knew that she had had a good time, and was rather in 
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spirits as she went to bed But Hetta had been 
frightened by the dodge. 

' Oh, Hetta, you should have looked at those draw- 
ings. He is so clever!' said Susan. 

' I don't know that they would have done me much 
good/ replied Hetta. 

*Good! Well, they'd do me more good than a 
long sermon, I know,' said Susan; * except on a 
Sunday, of course,' she added apologetically. This 
was an ill-tempered attack both on Hetta and Hetta's 
admirer. But then why had Hetta been so snap- 
pish? 

^ I'm sure he's a wolf,' thought Hetta as she went to 
bed. 

* What a very clever young man he is V thought 
Susan to herself as she pulled the warm clothes round 
about her shoulders and ears. 

* Well ; that certainly was an improvement,' thought 
Aaron as he went through the same operation, with a 
stronger feeling of self-approbation than he had enjoyed 
for some time past. 

In the course of the next fortnight the family arrange- 
ments all altered themselves. Unless when Beckard 
was there Aaron would sit in the widow's place, the 
widow would take Susan's chair, and the two girls 
would be opposite. And then Dunn would read to 
them ; not sertnons, but passages from Shakspeare, 
and Byron, and Longfellow. * He reads much better 
than Mr. Beckard,' Susan had said one night. ' Of 
^^urse you're a competent judge!' had been Hetta's 
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retort 'I mean that I like it better/ said Snsan. 
^Ifs wdl that an people don't think alike,' replied 
Hetta. 

And then there was a deal of talking. Hie widow 
herself as nnconscaoos in this respect as her youngest 
dan^ter, certainly did find that a little Yariety was 
agreeable on those long winter nights ; and talked her- 
self wiUi unaccustomed fiieedom. And Beckard came 
there oAener and talked rery much. When he was 
there the two young men did all the talking, and they 
pounded each other immensely. But still there grew 
up a sort of friendship between them. 

^ Mr. Beckard seems quite to take to him/ said Mrs. 
Bell lo her eldest daughter. 

^It is his great good nature, mo&er/ replied Hetta. 

It was at the end of the second month when Aaron 
took another step in advance — a perilous step. Some- 
times on evenings he still went on with his drawing 
for an hour or so ; but during three or four evenings 
he never asked any one to look at what he was doing. 
On one Friday he sat over his work till late, without 
any reading or talking at all ; so late that at last Mrs. 
Bell said, *If you're going to sit much longer, Mr. 
Dunn, I'll get you to put out the candles.' Thereby 
showing, had he known it or had she, that the mother's 
confidence in the young man was growing fast Hetta 
knew all about it, and dreaded that the growth was too 
quick. 

^I've finished now,' said Aaron; and he looked 
carefully at tihe card-board on which he had been 
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washing in his water-colours. ^I've finished now.' 
He then hesitated a moment; but ultimately he put 
the card into his portfolio and carried it up to his bed- 
room. Who does not perceive that it was intended as 
a present to Susan Bell ? 

The question which Aaron asked himself that night, 
and which he hardly knew how to answer was this. 
Should he offer the drawing to Susan in the presence 
of her mother and sister, or on some occasion when 
they two might be alone together ? No such occasion 
had ever yet occurred, but Aaron thought that it 
might probably be brought about. But then he 
wanted to make no fuss about it. His first intention 
had been to chuck the drawing lightly across the table 
when it was completed, and so make nothing of it. 
But he had finished it with more care than he had at 
first intended ; and then he had hesitated when he had 
finished it. It was too late now for that plan of 
chucking it over the table. 

On the Saturday evening when he came down firom 
his room, Mr. Beckard was there, and there was no 
opportunity that night. On the Sunday, in conformity 
with a previous engagement, he went to hear Mr. 
Beckard preach, and walked to and from meeting with 
the family. This pleased Mrs. Bell, and they were all 
very gracious that afternoon. But Sunday was no day 
for the picture. 

On Monday the thing had become of importance to 
him. Things always do when they are kept over. 
Before tea that evening when he came down Mrs. 
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Bell and Susan only were in the room. He knew 
Hetta for his foe, and therefore determined to use this 
occasion. 

^Miss Susan/ he said, stammering somewhat, and 
blushing too, poor fool ! ^ I hare done a little drawing 
which I want you to accept,' and he put his portfolio 
down on the table. 

^ Oh ! I don't know,' said Susan who had seen the 
blush. 

Mrs. Bell had seen the blush also, and pursed her 
mouth up, and looked grave. Had there been no 
stammering and no blush, she might have thought 
nothing of it. 

Aaron saw at once that his little gift was not to go 
down smoothly. He was however in for it now, so he 
picked it out from among the other papers in the case 
and brought it over to Susan. He endeavoured to 
hand it to her with an air of indifference, but I cannot 
say that he succeeded. 

It was a very pretty well-finished, water-coloured 
drawing, representing still the same bridge, but with 
more adjuncts. In Susan's eyes it was a work of high 
art. Of pictures probably she had seen but little, and 
her liking for the artist no doubt added to her admirar 
tion. But the more she admired it and wished for 
it, the stronger was her feeling that she ought not to 
take it. 

Poor Susan ! she stood for a minute looking at the 
drawing, but she said nothing; not even a word of 
praise. She felt that she was red in the &ce, and 
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UQCourteous to their lodger; but her mother was 
looking at her and she did not know how to behave 
herself. 

Mrs. Bell put out her hand for the sketch, trying to 
bethink herself as she di4 so in what least uncivil way 
she could refuse the present. She took a moment to 
look at it collecting her thoughts, and as she did so her 
woman's wit came to her aid. 

'Oh dear, Mr. Dunn, it is very pretty; quite a 
beautiful picture. I cannot let Susan rob you of that 
You must keep that for some of your own particular 
friends.' 

' But I did it for her,' said Aaron innocently. 

Susan looked down at the ground, half pleased at the 
declaration. The drawing would look very pretty in 
a small gilt frame put over her dressing-table. But 
the matter now was altogether in her mother's hands. 

'I am afraid it is too valuable, sir, for Susan to 
accept.* 

^ It is not valuable at all,' said Aaron, declining to 
take it back fi^m the widow's hand. 

* Oh, I am quite sure it is. It is worth ten dollars 
at least — or twenty,' said poor Mrs. Bell, not in the 
very best taste. But she was perplexed and did not 
know how to get out of the scrape. The article in 
question now lay upon the table-cloth, appropriated 
by no one, and at this moment Hetta came into the 
room. 

' It is not worth ten cents,' said Aaron, with some- 
thing like a frown on his brow. 'But as we had been 
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talking about the bridge, I thought Miss Susan would 
accept it' 

* Accept what ? said Hetta. And then her eye fell 
upon the drawing and she took it up. 

* It is beautifiilly done,' . said Mrs. Bell, wishing 
much to soften the matter ; perhaps tbe more so, that 
Hetta the demure was now present. ^I am telling 
Mr. Dunn that we can't take a present of anything so 
valuable.' 

*0h dear, no,' said Hetta. *It wouldn't be 
right' 

It was a cold frosty evening in March, and the fire 
was burning brightly on the hearth. Aaron Dunn 
took up the drawing quietly — ^very quietly — and rolling 
it up, as such drawings are rolled, put it between the 
blazing logs. It was the work of four evenings, and 
his chef-d'ceuvre in the way of art 

Susan, when she saw what he had done, burst out 
into tears. The widow could very readily have done 
so also, but she was able to refrain herself, and merely 
exclaimed — * Oh, Mr. Dunn !' 

^ If Mr. Dunn chooses to bum his own picture, he 
has certainly a right to do so,' said Hetta. 

Aaron immediately felt ashamed of what he had 
done ; and he also could have cried, but for his man- 
liness. He walked away to one of the parlour-windows, 
and looked out upon the frosty night It was *'dark^ 
but the stars were bright, and he thought that he 
should like to be walking fast by himself along the 
line of rails towards Balston. There he stood, perhaps 
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for three minutes. He thought it would be proper to 
give Susan time to recover from her tears. 

* Will you please to come to your tea, sir ?' said the 
soft voice of Mrs. Bell. 

He turned round to do so, and found that Susan 
was gone. It was not quite in her power to recover 
from her tears in three minutes. And then the 
drawing had been so beautiftil! It had been done 
expressly for her too ! And there had been something, 
she knew not what, in his eye as he had so declared. 
She had watched him intently over those four evenings* 
work, wondering why he did not show it, till her 
feminine curiosity had become rather strong. It was 
something very particular, she was sure, and she had 
learned that all that precious work had been for her. 
Now all that precious work was destroyed. How 
was it possible that she should not cry for more than 
three minutes ? 

The others took their meal in perfect silence, and 
when it was over the two women sat down to their 
work. Aaron had a book which he pretended to 
read, but instead of reading he was bethinking him- 
self that he had behaved badly. What right had he 
to throw them all into such confusion by indulging in 
his passion ? He was ashamed of what he had done, 
and fancied that Susan would hate him. Fancying 
that, he began to find at the same time that he by no 
means hated her. 

At last Hetta got up and left the room. She 
knew that her sister was sitting alone in the cold, and 
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Hetta was affectioiiate. Susan had not been in faulty 
and therefore Hetta went up to console her. 

'Mrs. Bell,' said Aaron, as soon as the door was 
closed, * I beg your pardon for what I did just now.' 

' Oh, sir, Fm so sorry that the picture is burnt,' said 
poor Mrs. BelL 

' The picture does not matter a straw,' said Aaron. 
^ But I see that I have disturbed you all, — and I am 
afraid I have made Miss Susan unhappy.' 

' She was gricTed because your picture was burnt/ 
said Mrs. BeU, putting some emphasis on the ' your/ 
intending to show that her daughter had not regarded 
the drawing as her own. But the emphasis bore 
another meaning ; and so the widow perceived as soon 
as she had spoken. 

* Oh, I can do twenty more of the same if anybody 
wanted them,' said Aaron. ' If I do another like it, 
will you let her take it, Mrs. Bell ? — just to show that 
yon have forgiven me, and that we are friends as we 
were before?' 

Was he, or was he not a wolf? That was the 
question which Mrs. Bell scarcely knew how to answer. 
Hetta had ^ven her voice, saying he was lupine. Mr. 
Beckard's opinion she had not liked to ask directly. 
Mr. Beckard she thought would probably propose to 
Hetta ; but as yet he had not done so. And, as he 
was still a stranger in the family, she did not like in 
any way to compromise Susan's name. Indirectly she 
had asked the question, and, indirectly also, Mr. 
Beckard's answer bad been favourable. 
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* But it mustn't mean anything, sir,' was the widow's 
weak answer, when she had paused on the question for 
a moment. 

' Oh no, of course not,' said Aaron, joyously, and his 
face became radiant and happy. ' And I do beg your 
pardon for burning it ; and the young ladies' pardon 
too.* And then he rapidly got out his card-board, 
and set himself to work about another bridge. The 
widow meditating many things in her heart, com- 
menced the hemming of a handkerchief. 

In about an hour the two girls came back to the 
room and silently took their accustomed places. Aaron 
hardly looked up, but went on diligently with his 
drawing. This bridge should be a better bridge than 
that other. Its acceptance was now assured. Of 
course it was to mean nothing. That was a matter 
of course. So he worked away diligently, and said 
nothing to anybody. 

When they went oflF to bed the two girls went into 
the mother's room. * Oh, mother, I hope he is not 
very angry,' said Susan. 

* Angry !' said Hetta, * if anybody should be angry, 
it is mother. He ought to have known that Susan 
could not accept it. He should never have oflfered it.' 

* But he's doing another,' said Mrs. Bell. 

* Not for her,' said Hetta. 

* Yes he is,' said Mrs. Bell, * and I have promised 
that she shall take it.' Susan as she heard this sank 
gently into the chair behind her, and her eyes became 
full of tears. The intimation was almost too much for her. 
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' Oh mother !' said Hetta. 

^ But I particularly said that it was to mean nothing.' 

^ Oh mother, that makes it worse.' 

Why should Hetta interfere in this way, thought 
Susan to hersel£ Had she interfered when Mr. 
Beckard gave Hetta a testament bound in morocco ? 
Had not she smiled, and looked gratified, and kissed 
her sister, and declared that Phineas Beckard was a 
nice dear man, and by £ar the most elegant preacher 
at the Springs ? Why should Hetta be so cruel ? 

^I don't see that, my dear,' said the mother. Hetta 
would not explain before her dster, so they all went 
to bed. 

On the Thursday evening the drawing was finished. 
Not a word had been said about it, at any rate in his 
presence, and he had gone on working in silence. 
* There,' said he, late on the Thursday evening, 'I 
don't know that it will be any better if I go on daubing 
for another hour. There, Miss Susan ; there's another 
bridge. I hope that will neither burst with the frost, 
nor yet be destroyed by fire,' and he gave it a light 
flip with his fingers and sent it skimming over the 
table. 

Susan blushed and smiled, and took it up. 'Oh, 
it is beautiful,' she said. ' Isn't it beautifully done, 
mother ?' and then all the three got up to look at it, 
and all confessed that it was excellently done. 

^ And I am sure we are very much obliged to you,' 
said Susan after a pause, remembering that she had 
not yet thanked him. 
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'Oh, it's nothing,' said he, ncfc quite liking the 
word ' we.' 

On the following day he returned from his work to 
Saratoga about noon. This he had never done before, 
and therefore no one expected that he would be seen 
in the house before the evening. On this occasion 
however he went straight thither, and as chance would 
have it, both the widow and her elder daughter were 
out. Susan was there alone in charge of the house. 

He walked in and opened the parlour door. There 
she sat, with her feet on the fender, with her work 
unheeded on the table behind her, and the picture, 
Aaron's drawing, lying on her knees. She was gazing 
at it intently as he entered, thinking in her young 
heart that it possessed all the beauties which a picture 
could possess. 

* Oh, Mr. Dunn,' she said getting up and holding 
the tell-tale sketch behind the skirt of her dress. 

* Miss Susan, I have come here to tell your mother 
that I must start for New York this afternoon and be 
there for six weeks, or perhaps longer.' 

' Mother is out,' said she ; ' I'm so sorry.' 

* Is she ?' said Aaron. 

' And Hetta too- Dear me. And you^U be want^ 
ing dinner. I'll go and see about it.' 

Aaron began to swear that he could not possibly 
eat any dinner. He had dined once, and was going 
to dine again ; — anything to keep her from going. 

'But you must have something, Mr. Dunn,' and 
she walked towards the door. 

N 
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But he put bis back to It. ' 'Mim Snsao,' said he^ 
* I guess Fve been here nearly two months.' 

* Yes, ar, I believe yon have^' ^e replied^ ahakiitg 
in h^ shoes and not knowing^ which way to loc^ 

' And I hope we have been piod friends/ 

^Yes, sir/ said Susan, abnost beside herself as to* 
what she was saying. 

^ I'm gmng away now, and it seems to be sadi a 
time bcfiM-e I'll be back.' 

*Willie,sir?' 

^%x^ weeks, Miss SasanT and dien he paaseo,. 
looking' into her eyes, to see what he could read thore. 
She leant against the taUe^ poUiiig to pieces a mcNrsel 
of half ravelled nmslin which sdie held in her hand ; 
but her eyes were turned to tint ground, and he could 
hardly see them. 

^Miss Susan,' he continiied, *I may as wdl speak 
out now as at another time/ He too was loc^ii^ 
towards the groundy and dearly did not know what 
to do with \m bands. *The tnitfa is just this. I— I 
love yon dearly, with all my heart. I Deror saw 
any one I ever tboogbt so ' beautiful, ^ nice, and so 
good ; — and what's more, I never diaU. I*m not very 
good at this sort of thing, I know ; but I couldn't go 
away from Saratoga for six weeks and not tell you.' 
And then he ceased* He did not ask for any love 
in return. His presumption had not got so &r as 
that yet. He merely declared his passion, leaning against 
the door, and there he stood twiddling his thumbs. 
Susan had not the slightest conception of the way in 
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which she ought to receive such a declaration. She 
had never had a lover before ; nor had she ever thought 
of Aaron absolutely as a lover, though something very 
like love for him had been crossing over her spirit. 
Now, at this moment, she felt that he was the beau- 
id^al of manhood, though his boots were covered with 
the railway mud, and though his pantaloons were 
tucked up in rolls round his ankles. He was a fine, 
well-grown, open-faced fellow, whose eye was bold and 
yet tender, whose brow was full and broad, and all his 
bearing manly. Love him ! Of course she loved him. 
Why else had her heart melted with pleasure when 
her mother ssdd that that second picture was to be 
accepted ? 

But what was she to say ? Anything but the open 
truth ; she well knew that. The open truth would not 
do at all. What would her mother say and Hetta if 
she were rashly to say that ? Hetta, she knew, would 
be dead against such a lover, and of her mother's 
approbation she had hardly more hope. Why they 
should disapprove of Aaron as a lover she had never 
asked herself. There are many nice things that seem 
to be wrong only because they are so nice. Maybe 
that Susan regarded a lover as one of them. 'Oh, 
Mr. Dunn, you shouldn't.' That in fact was all that 
she could say. 

'Should not I?' said he. *Well, perhaps not; but 
there's the truth, and no harm ever comes of that. 
Perhaps I'd better not ask you for an answer now, but 
I thought it better you should* know it all. And 
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remember this — ^I only care for one thing now in the 
world, and that is for your love/ And then he paused, 
thinking possibly that in spite of what he had said he 
might perhaps get some sort of an answer, some inkling 
of the state of her heart's disposition towards him. 

But Susan had at once resolved to take him at his 
word when he suggested that an immediate reply was 
not necessary. To say that she loved him was of 
course impoerible, and to say that she did not was 
equally so. She determined therefore to close at once 
with the offer of silence. 

When he ceased speaking there was a moment's 
pause, during which he strove hard to read what might 
be written on her down-turned feice. But he was not 
good at such reading. * Well, I guess I'll go and get 
my things ready now,' he said, and then turned round 
to open the door. 

' Mother will be in before you are gone, I suppose,' 
said Susan. 

* I have only got twenty minutes,' said he, looking 
at his watch. ^ Btit, Susan, tell her what I have said 
to you. Good-bye.' And he put out his hand. He 
knew he should see her again, but this had been his 
plan to get her hand in his. 

* Good-bye, Mr. Dunn,' and she gave him her hand. 
He held it tight for a moment, so that she could not 

draw it away, — could not if she would. * Will you tell 
your mother ?' he asked. 

* Yes,' she answered, quite in a whisper, 'I guess 
Fd better teU her.' And then she gave a long sigh. 
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He pressed her hand again and got it up to his 
lips. 

' Mr. Dunn, don't,' she said. But he did kiss it. 
' God bless you, my own dearest, dearest girl ! I'll just 
open the door as I come down. Perhaps Mrs. Bell 
will be here.' And then he rushed up stairs. 

But Mrs. Bell did not come in. She and Hetta were 
at a weekly service at Mr. Bec^ard's meeting-house, 
and Mr. Beckard it seemed had much to say. Susan, 
when left alone, sat down and tried to think. But she 
could not think ; she could only love. She could use 
her mind only in recounting to herself the perfections 
of that demigod whose heavy steps were so audible 
overhead, as he walked to and fro collecting his things 
and putting them into his bag. 

And then, just when he had finished, she bethought 
herself that he must be hungry. She flew to the 
kitchen, but she was too late. Before she could even 
reach at the loaf of bread he descended the stairs with 
a clattering noise, and heard her voice as she spoke 
quickly to Kate O'Brien. 

^ Miss Susan,' he said, ^ don't get anything for me, 
for I'm off.' 

*0h, Mr. Dunn, I am so sorry. You'll be so 
hungry on your journey,' and she came out to him in 
the passage. 

^I shall want nothing on the journey, dearest, if 
you'll say one kind word to me.' 

Again her eyes went to the ground. ' What do you 
want me to say, Mr. Dunn ?' 
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' Say, God bless you, Aaron 

^ God bless you, Aaron,' said she ; and yet she was 
sure that she had not declared her love. He however 
thought otherwise, and went up to New York with a 
happy heart 

Things happened in the neiLt fortnight rather quickly. 
Susan at once resolved to tell her mother, but she 
resolved also not to tell Hetta. That afternoon she 
got her mother to herself in Mrs. Bell's own room, and 
then she made a dean breast of it. 

*' And what did you say to him, Susan ?' 

' I said nothing, mother.' 

* Nothing, dear !' 

' No, mother ; not a wcurd. He told me he didn't 
want it' She forgot how she had used his Christian 
name in bidding Grod bless him. 

* Oh, dear !' said the widow. 

* Was it very wrong ?' asked Susan. 

* But what do you think yourself, my child ?' asked 
Mrs. Bell after a while. * What are your own feehngs ?' 

Mrs. Bell was sitting on a chair, and Susan iias 
standing opposite to her against the post of the bed. 
She made no answer, but moving from her place, she 
threw herself into her mother's arms, and hid her face 
on her mother's shoulder. It was easy enough to guess 
what were her feelings. 

* But, my darling,' said her mother, * you must not 
think that it is an engagement.' 

' No,' said Susan, sorrowftdly. 

' Young men say those things to amuse themselves.' 
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Wolves, she would have said, had she spoken out her 
mind freely. 

VOh, mother, he is not like that.' 

The daughter contrived to extract a promise from 
the mother that Hetta should not be told just at 
present Mrs. Bell calculated that she had six weeks 
before her ; as yet Mr. Beckard had not spoken out, 
but there was reason to suppose that he would do so 
before those six weeks would be over, and then she 
would be able to seek counsel from him. 

Mr. Beckard spoke out at the end of six days, and 
Hetta frankly accepted him. ' I hope you'll love your 
brother-in-law,' said she to Susan, 

* Oh, I will indeed,' said Susan ; and in the softness 
of her heart at the moment she almost made up her 
mind to tell ; but Hetta was full of her own affairs, and 
thus it passed off. 

It was then arranged that Hetta should go and 
spend a week with Mr. Beckard's parents. Old Mr. 
Beckard was a farmer living near Utica, and now that 
the match was declared and approved, it was thought 
well that Hetta should know her future husband's 
family. So she went for a week, and Mr. Beckard 
went with her. * He will be back in plenty of time for 
me to speak to him before Aaron Dunn's six weeks 
are over,' said Mrs. Bell to herself. 

But things did not go exactly as she expected. On 
the very morning after the departure of the engaged 
couple, there came a letter from Aaron, saying that he 
would be at Saratoga that very evening. The railway 
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people had ordered him down again for some days' 
special work ; then he was to go elsewhere, and not to 
return to Saratoga till June. * But he hoped,' so said 
the letter, * that Mrs. Bell would not turn him into the 
street even then, though the summer might have come, 
and her regular lodgers might be expected.' 

* Oh dear, oh dear V said Mrs. Bell to herself, 
reflecting that she had no one of whom she could ask 
advice, and that she must decide that very day. Why 
had she let Mr. Beckard go without telling him? 
Then she told Susan, and Susan spent the day trem- 
bling. Perhaps, thought Mrs. Bell, he will say nothing 
about it. In. such case, however, would it not be her 
duty to say something ? Poor mother ! She trembled 
nearly as much as Susan. 

It was dark when the fatal knock came at the door. 
The tea-things were already laid, and the tea-cake was 
already baked ; for it would at any rate be necessary 
to give Mr. Dunn his tea. Susan, when she heard the 
knock, rushed from her chair and took refuge up stairs. 
The widow gave a long sigh, and settled her dress. 
KLate O'Brien with willing step opened the door, and 
bade her old friend welcome. 

'How are the ladies?' asked Aaron, trying to 
gather something fix)m the face and voice of the 
domestic. 

* Miss Hetta and Mr. Beckard be gone oflP to Utica, 
just man-and-wife like ; and so they are, more power 
to them.* 

' Oh indeed ; I'm very glad,' said Aaron — ^and so 
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he was ; very glad to have Hetta the demure out of the 
way. And then he made his way into the parlour, 
doubting much, and hoping much. 

Mrs. Bell rose from her chair, and tried to look 
grave. Aaron glancing round the room saw that 
Susan was not there. He walked straight up to the 
widow, and offered her his hand, which she took. It 
might be that Susan had not thought fit to tell, and in 
such case it would not be right for him to compromise 
her ; so he said never a word. 

But the subject was too important to the mother to 
allow of her being silent when the young man stood 
before her. ' Oh, Mr. Dunn,' said she, * what is this 
you have been saying to Susan ?' 

* I have asked her to be my wife,' said he, drawing 
himself up and looking her full in the face. Mrs. 
Bell's heart was almost as soft as her daughter's, and it 
was nearly gone ; but at the moment she had nothing 
to say but, * oh dear, oh dear !' 

* May I not call you mother ?' said he, taking both 
her hands in his. 

* Oh dear — oh dear ! But will you be good to her? 
Oh, Aaron Dunn, if you deceive my child 1' 

In another quarter of an hour, Susan was kneeling 
at her mother's knee, with her face on her mother's lap ; 
the mother was wiping tears out of her eyes; and 
Aaron was standing by holding one of the widow's hands. 

* You are my mother too, now,' said he. What 
would Hetta and Mr. Beckard say, when they came 
back ? But then he surely was not a wolf 1 
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There were four or five days left for courtship before 
Hetta and Mr. Beckard would return ; four or five 
days during which Susan might be happy, Aaron 
triumphant, and Mrs. Bell nervous. Days I have said, 
but after all it was only the evenings that were so left. 
Every "morning Susan got up to give Aaron his break- 
fast, but Mrs. Bell got up also. Susan boldly declared 
her right to do so, and Mrs. Bell found no objection 
which she could urge. But after that Aaron was 
always absent till seven or eight in the evening, when 
he would return to his tea. Then came the hour or 
two of lovers' intercourse. 

But they were very tame, those hours. The widow 
still felt an undefined fear that she was wrong, and 
though her heart yearned to know that her daughter 
was happy in the sweet happiness of accepted love, 
yet she dreaded to be too confident. Not a word had 
been said about money matters ; not a word of Aaron 
Dunn's relatives. So she did not leave them by them- 
selves, but waited with what patience she could for the 
return of her wise counsellors. 

And then Susan hardly knew how to behave herself 
with her accepted suitor. She felt that she was very 
happy ; but perhaps she was most happy when she was 
thinking about him through the long day, assisting in 
fixing little things for his comfort, and waiting for his 
evening return. And as he sat there in the parlour, 
she could be happy then too, if she were but allowed to 
sit still and look at him, — not stare at him but raise her 
eyes every now and again to his face for the shortest 
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possible glance, as she had been used to do ever since 
he came there. 

But he, uncoDsciable lover, wauted to hear her speak, 
was desirous of being talked to, and perhaps thought that 
he should by rights be allowed to sit by her, and hold 
her hand. No such privileges were accorded to him. II 
they had been alone together, walking side by side on 
the green turf, as lovers should walk, she would soon have 
found the use of her tongue, — have talked fast enough 
no doubt. Under such circumstances, when a girl's 
shyness has given way to real intimacy, there is in 
general no end to her power of chatting. But though 
tl^re was much love between Aaron and Susan, there 
was as yet but little intimacy. And then, let a mother 
be ever so motherly — ^and no mother could have more 
of a mother's tenderness than Mrs. Bell — still her 
presence must be a restraint. Aaron was very fond of 
Mrs. Bell; but nevertheless he did sometimes wish 
that some domestic duty would take her out of the 
parlour for a few happy minutes. Susan went out very 
often, but Mrs. Bell seemed to be a fixture. 

Once for a moment he did find his love alone, imme- 
diately as he came into the house. * My own Susan, 
you do love me ? do say so to me once.' And he con- 
trived to slip his arm round her waist * Yes,' she 
whispered ; but she slipped, like an eel, from his hands, 
and left him only preparing himself for a kiss. And 
then when she got to her room, half frightened, she 
clasped her hands together, and bethought herself that 
she did really love him with a strength and depth of 
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loYe which filled bar whole existence. Why could she 
not have told him something of all this ? 

And so the few days of his second sojourn at Saratoga 
passed away, not altogedier satisfactorily. It was 
settled that he should retaim to New York on Saturday 
night, leaving Saratoga on that evenmg ; and as the 
Beckards — Hetta was already regarded quite as a 
Bediard — were to be back to dinner on that day, Mrs. 
Bell would have an opportunity of telling her wondrous 
tale. It might be well that Mr. Beckard should see 
Aaron before his departure. 

On that Saturday the Beckards did arrive just in 
time f<»r dinner. It may be imagined that Susap's 
appetite was not very keen, nor her manner very 
collected. But all this passed by unobserved in the 
importance attaidied to the various Beds:ard arrange- 
ments which came under discussion. Ladies and 
gentlemen circumstanced as were Hetta and Mr. 
Beckard are perhaps a little too apt to think that their 
own affidrs are paramount But after dinner Susan 
vanished at once, and when Hetta prepared to follow 
her, desirous of farther talk about matrimonial arrange- 
ments, her mother stopped her, and the disclosure was 
made. 

' Proposed to her I' said Hetta, who perhaps thought 
that one marriage in a fiamily was enough at a 
time. 

' Yes, my love — ^and he did it, I must say, in a very 
honourable way, telling bar not to make any answer till 
she had spoken to me ; — ^now that was very nice ; was it 
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not, Phineas?' Mrs. Bell had become very anxious 
that Aaron should not be voted a wolf. 

' And what has been said to him since V asked the 
discreet Phineas. 

' Why — nothing absolutely decisive.' Oh, Mrs. Bell ! 
' You see I know nothing as to his means.' 

' Nothing at all,' said Hetta. 

' He is a man that will always earn his bread,' said 
Mr. Beckard ; and Mrs. Bell blessed him in her heart 
for saying it. 

' But has he been encouraged ?' asked Hetta. 

' Well ; yes, he has,^ said the widow. 

^ Then Susan I suppose likes him ?' asked Phineas. 

* Well ; yes, she does,' said the widow. And the 
conference ended in a resolution that Phineas Beckard 
should have a conversation with Aaron Dunn, as to his 
worldly means and position; and that he, Phineas, 
should decide whether Aaron might, or might not be 
at once accepted as a lover, according to the tenor of 
that conversation. Poor Susan was not told any- 
thing of all this. ' Better not,' said Hetta the demure. 
' It will only flurry her the more.' How would she 
have liked it, if without consulting her, they had left it 
to Aaron to decide whether or no she might marry 
Phineas ? 

They knew where on the works Aaron was to be 
found, and thither Mr. Beckard rode after dinner. 
We need not narrate at length the conference between 
the young men. Aaron at once declared that he had 
nothing but what he made as an engineer, and ex- 
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plained that he held no permanent situation on the 
line. He was well paid at that present moment, but 
at the end of summer he would have to look for em- 
ployment. 

* Then you can hardly marry quite at present,' said 
the discreet minister. 

^ Perhaps not quite immediately.' 

* And long engagements are never wise,' said tiie 
other. 

* Three or four months/ suggested Aaron. But 
Mr. Beekard shook his head. 

The afternoon at Mrs. Bell's house was melancholy. 
The final decision of the three judges was as follows. 
There was to be no engagement ; of course no corre- 
spondence. Aaron was to be told that it would be 
better that he should get lodgings elsewhere when he 
returned ; but that he would be allowed to visit at Mrs. 
Bell's house, — ^and at Mrs. Beckard's, which was very 
considerate. If he should succeed in getting a per- 
manent appointment, and if he and Susan still held the 

same mind, why then &c &c. Such was Susan's 

fate, as communicated to her by Mrs. Bell and Hetta. 
She sat still and wept when she heard it ; but she did 
not complain. She had always felt that Hetta would 
be against her. 

^Mayn't I see him, then?' she said through her 
tears. 

Hetta thought she had better not Mrs. Bell thought 
she might. Phineas decided that they might shake 
hands, but only in fiill conclave. There was to be no 
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lovers' farewell. Aaron was to leave the house at half- 
past five ; but before he went Susan should be called 
down. Poor Susan! She sat down and bemoaned 
herself ; uncomplaining, but very sad. 

Susan was soft, feminine, and manageable. But 
Aaron Dunn was not very soft, was especially masculine, 
and in some matters not easily manageable. When 
Mr. Beckard in the widow's presence — Hetta had 
retired in obedience to her lover — informed him of the 
court's decision, there came over his face the look 
which he had worn when he burned the picture. * Mrs. 
Bell/ he said, ' had encouraged his engagement ; and 
he did not understand why other people should now 
come and disturb it.' 

'Not an engagement, Aaron,' said Mrs. Bell pite- 
ously. 

' He was able and willing to work,' he said, ' and 
knew his profession. What young man of his age had 
done better than he had?' and he glanced round at 
them with perhaps more pride than was quite be- 
coming. 

Then Mr. Beckard spoke out, very wisely no doubt, 
but perhaps a little too much at length. Sons and 
daughters as well as fathers and mothers will know 
very well what he said; so I need not repeat his 
words. I cannot say that Aaron listened with much 
attention, but he understood perfectly what the upshot 
of it was. Many a man understands the purport of 
many a sermon without listening to one word in ten. 
Mr. Beckard meant to be kind in his manner ; indeed 
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was SO, only that Aaron could not accept as kindness 
any interference on his part. 

« ni tell you what, Mrs. Bell,' said he. ' I look 
upon myself as engaged to her. And I look on her as 
engaged to me. I tell you so fairly ; and I believe 
that's her mind as well as mine.' 

* But, Aaron, you won't try to see her — or to write to 
her, — not in secret ; will you ? 

* When I try to see her, I'll come and knock at this 
door; and if I write to her, I'll write to her full 
address by the post. I neyer did and never will do 
anything in secret.' 

' I know you're good and honest,' said the widow 
with her handkerchief to her eyes. 

' Then why do you separate us ?' asked he, almost 
roughly. ' I suppose I may see her at any rate before 
I go. My time's nearly up now, I guess.' 

And then Susan was called for, and she and Hetta 
came down together. Susan crept in behind her sister. 
Her eyes were red with weeping, and her appearance 
was altogether disconsolate. She had had a lover 
for a week, and now she was to be robbed of 
him. 

* Good-bye, Susan,' said Aaron, and he walked up 
to her without bashfiilness or embarrassment Had 
they all been compliant and gracious to him he would 
have been as bashful as his love ; but now his temper 
was hot. ' Good-bye, Susan,' and she took his hand, 
and he held hers till he had finished. * And remember 
this, I look upon you as my promised wife, and I don't 
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fear that you'll deceive me. At any rate I sha'n't 
deceive you.' 

' Good-bye, Aaron,' she sobbed. 

'Good-bye, and God bless you, my own darling!' 
And then without saying a word to any one else, he 
turned his back upon them and went his way. 

There had been something very consolatory, very 
sweet, to the poor girl in her lover's last words. And 
yet they had almost made her tremble. He had been 
so bold, and stem, and confident. He had seemed so 
utterly to defy the impregnable discretion of Mr. 
Beckaxd, so to despise the demure propriety of Hetta. 
But of this she felt sure, when she came to question 
her heart, that she could never, never, never cease to 
love him better than all the world beside. She would 
wait — patiently if she could find patience — and then, if 
he deserted her, she would die. 

In another month Hetta became Mrs. Beckard. 
Susan brisked up a little for the occasion, and looked 
very pretty as bridesmaid. She was serviceable too in 
arranging household matters, hemming linen and sew- 
ing table-cloths ; though of course in these matters she 
did not do a tenth of what Hetta did. 

Then the summer came, the Saratoga summer of 
July, August, and September, during which the widow's 
house was full ; and Susan's hands saved the pain of 
her heart, for she was forced into occupation. Now 
that Hetta was gone to her own duties, it was neces- 
sary that Susan's part in the household should be more 
prominent. 
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Aaron did not come back to his work at Saratoga. 
Why he did not, they could not then learn. During 
the whole long summer they heard not a word of him 
nor from him ; and then when the cold winter months 
came and their boarders had left them, Mrs. Beckard 
congratulated her sister in that she had given no 
further encouragement to a lover who cared so little for 
her. This was very hard to bear. But Susan did 
bear it 

That winter was very sad. They learned nothing 
of Aaron Dunn till about January; and then they 
heard that he was doing very weU. He was engaged 
on the Erie trunk line, was paid highly, and was much 
esteemed. And yet he neither came nor sent ! ' He 
has an excellent situation,' their informant told them. 
* And a permanent one T asked the widow. ^ Oh, yes, 
no doubt,' said the gentleman, ^ for I happen to know 
that they count greatly on him/ And yet he sent no 
word of love. 

After that the winter became very sad indeed. 
Mrs. Bell thought it to be her duty now to teach her 
daughter that in all probability she would see Aaror 
Dunn no more. It was open to him to leave her 
without being absolutely a wolf. He had been driven 
from the house when he was poor, and they had no 
right to expect that he would return, now that he 
had made some rise in the world. ^Men do amuse 
themselves in that way,' the widow tried to teach 
her. 

* He 18 not like that, mother,' she said again. 
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' But they do not think so much of these things as 
we do/ urged the mother. 

' Don't they ?' said Susan, oh, so sorrowfully ; and 
so through the whole long winter months she became 
paler and paler, and thinner and thinner. 

And then Hetta tried to console her with religion,, 
and that perhaps did not make things any better. 
Religious consolation is the best cure for all griefs ; 
but it must not be looked for specially with regard to 
any individual sorrow. A religious man, should he 
become bankrupt through the misfortunes of the world, 
will find true consolation in his religion even for that 
sorrow. But a bankrupt, who has not thought much 
of such things, will hardly find solace by taking up 
religion for that special occasion. 

And Hetta perhaps wad hardly prudent in her 
attempts. She thought that it was wicked in Susan to 
grow thin and pale for love of Aaron Dunn, and she 
hardly hid her thbughts. Susan was not sure but that 
it might be wicked^ but this doubt in no way tended to 
make her plump or rosy. So that in those days she 
found no comfort in her sister^ 

But her mother's pity and soft love did ease her 
sufferings, though it could not make them cease. Her 
mother did not tell her that she was wicked, or bid her 
read long sermons, or force her to go oftener to the 
meeting-house. 

' He will never come again, I think,' she said one 
day, as with a shawl wrapped around her shoulders^ 
she leant with her head upon her mother's bosom. 
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^My own darling,' said the mother, pressing her 
child closely to her side. 

' You think he never will, eh, mother?* What could 
Mrs. Bell say? In her heart of hearts she did not 
think he ever would come again. 

^ No, my child. I do not think he will.' And then 
the hot tears ran down, and the sobs came thick and 
frequent 

*My darling, my darling!' exclaimed the mother; 
and they wept together. 

*' Was I wicked to love him at the first?' she asked 
that night. 

* No, my child ; you were not wicked at all. At 
least I think not* 

* Then why ' Why was he sent away ? It was 

on her tongue to ask that question ; but she paused 
and spared her mother. This was as they were going 
to bed. The next mormng Susan did not get up. 
She was not ill, she said; but weak and weary. 
Would her mother let her lie that day ? And then 
Mrs. Bell went down alone to her room, and sorrowed 
with all her heart for the sorrow of her child. Why, 
oh why, had she driven away from her door-sill the 
love of an honest man ? 

On the next morning Susan again did not get up ; — 
nor did she hear, or if she heard she did not recognize, 
the step of the postman who brought a letter to the 
deor. Early, before the widow's breakfast the post- 
man came, and the letter which he brought was as 
follows : — 
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* My dear Mrs. Bell, 

' I have now got a permanent situation on 
the Erie line, and the salary is enough for myself and 
a wife. At least I think so, and I hope you will too. 
I shall be down at Saratoga to-morrow evening, and I 
hope neither Susan nor you will refuse to receive me. 
' Yours aflFectionately, 

'Aaron Dunn.' 

That was all. It was very short, and did not contain 
one word of love ; but it made the widow's heart leap 
for joy. She was rather afraid that Aaron was angry, 
he wrote so curtly and with such a brusque business- 
like attention to mere facts ; but surely he could have 
but one object in coming there. And then he alluded 
specially to a wife. So the widow's heart leapt with 

joy- 
But how was she to tell Susan ? She ran up stairs 

almost breathless with haste, to the bedroom door : but 

then she stopped : too much joy she had heard was as 

dangerous as too much sorrow ; she must think it over 

for a while, and so she crept back again. 

But after breakfast — ^that is, when she had sat for a 
while over her teacup — ^she returned to the room, and 
this time she entered it. The letter was in her hand, 
but held so as to be hidden ; — in her left hand as she 
sat down with her right arm towards the invalid. 

'Susan dear,' she said, and smiled at her child, 
' youll be able to get up this morning? eh, dear?' 

' Yes, mother," said Susan, thinking that her mother 
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objected to this idleness of her lying in bed. And so 
she began to bestir herself. 

^ I don't mean thb very moment, love. Indeed, I 
want to sit with you for a little while/ and she put her 
right arm aflPectionately round her daughter's waist 

* Dearest mother/ sidd Susan. 

^ Ah ! there's one dearer than me, I guess,' and Mrs. 
Bell smiled sweetly, as she made the maternal charge 
against her daughter. 

Susan raised herself quickly in the bed, and looked 
straight into her mother's &ce. ^ Mother, mother,' she 
said, 'What is it? You're something to tell. Oh, 
mother!' And stretching herself over, she struck her 
hand against the comer of Aaron's letter. ' Mother, 
you've a letter. Is he coming, mother T and with eager 
eyes and open lips, she sat up, holding tight to her 
mother's arm. 

' Yes, love. I have got a letter/ 

* Is he — ^is he coming ?' 

How the mother answered, I can hardly tell ; but 
she did answer, and they were soon lying in each other's 
arms, warm with each other^s tears. It was almost hard 
to say whidi was the happier. 

Aaron was to be there that evening — that very even- 
ing. ' Oh, mother, let me get up,' said Susan. 

But Mrs. Bell said no, not yet ; her darling was pale 
and thin, and she almost wished that Aaron was not 
coming for another week. What if he should come and 
look at her, and finding her beauty gone, vanish again 
and seek a wife elsewhere! 
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So Susan lay in bed, thinking of her happiness, 
dozing now and again, and fearing as she waked that 
it was a dream, looking constantly at that drawing of 
his, which she kept outside upon the bed, nursing her 
love and thmking of it, and endeavouring, vainly 
endeavouring, to arrange what she would say to him. 

' Mother,' she said, when Mrs. Bell once went up to 
her, * you won't tell Hetta and Phineas, will you ? Not 
to-day, I mean ?' Mrs. Bell agreed that it would be 
better not to tell them. Perhaps she thought that she 
had already depended too much on Hetta and Phineas 
in the matter. 

Susan's finery in the way of dress had never been 
extensive, and now lately, in these last sad winter days, 
she had thought but little of the fashion of her clothes. 
But when she began to dress herself for the evening, 
she did ask her mother with some anxiety what she had 
better wear. * If he loves you he will hardly see what 
you have on/ said the mother. But not the less was 
she careful to smooth her daughter's hair, and make 
the most that might be made of those faded roses. 

How Susan's heart beat, — how both their liearts beat 
as the hands of the clock came round to seven I And 
then, sharp at seven, came the knock ; that same short 
bold ringing knock which Susan had so soon learned 
to know as belon^g to Aaron Dunn. * Oh mother, 
I had better go up stairs,' she cried, starting from her 
chair. 

* No dear ; you would only be more nervous.' 

* I will, mother.' 
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* No, no dear ; you have not time ;' and then Aaron 
Dunn was in the room. 

She had thought much what she would say to him, 
but had not yet quite made up her mind. It mattered 
however but very little. On whatever she might have 
resolved, her resolution would have vanished to the 
wind. Aaron Dunn came into the room, and in one 
second she found herself in the centre of a whirlwind, 
and his arms were the storms that enveloped her on 
every side. 

* My own, own darling girl,' he said over and over 
again, as he pressed her to his heart, quite regardless 
of Mrs. Bell, who stood by, sobbing with joy. * My 
own Susan.' 

' Aaron, dear Aaron,' she whispered. But she had 
already recognized the fact that for the present meeting 
a passive part would become her well, and save her a 
deal of trouble. She had her lover there quite safe, 
safe beyond anything that Mr. or Mrs. Beckard might 
have to say to the contrary. She was quite happy ; 
only that there were symptoms now and again that the 
whirlwind was about to engulf her yet once more. 

^ Dear Aaron, I am so glad you are come,' said the 
innocent-minded widow, as she went up stairs with him, 
to show him his room ; and then he embraced her also. 
' Dear, dear mother,' he said. 

On the next day there was, as a matter of course, a 
family conclave. Hetta and Phineas came down, and 
discussed the whole subject of the coming marriage with 
Mrs. Bell. Hetta at first was not quite certain ; — ought 
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they not to inquire whether the situation was per- 
manent ? 

'I won't inquire at all,' said Mrs. Bell, with an 
energy that startled both the daughter and son-in-law. 

' I would not part them now ; no, not if ' and the 

widow shuddered as she thought of her daughter's 
sunken eyes, and pale cheeks. 

'He is a good lad,' said Phineas, ' and I trust she 
will make him a sober steady wife ;' and so the matter 
was settled. 

During this time, Susan and Aaron were walking 
along the Balston road ; and they also had settled the 
matter — quite as satisfactorily. 

Such was the courtship of Susan Dunn. 



RELICS OF GENERAL CHASSt!. 

A TALE OF ANTWEEP. 



That Belgium is now one of the European kingdoms, 
living by its own laws, resting on its own bottom, with 
a king and court, palaces and parliament of its own, 
is known to all the world. And a very nice little king- 
dom it is ; full of old towns, fine Flemish pictures, and 
interesting Gothic churches. But in the memory of 
very many of us who do not think ourselves old men, 
Belgium, as it is now called — in those days it used to be 
Flanders and Brabant — was a part of Holland ; and it 
obtained its own independence by a revolution. In that 
revolution the most important military step was the 
siege of Antwerp, which was defended on the part of 
the Dutch by General Chasse, with the utmost gallan- 
try, but nevertheless ineffectually. 

After the siege Antwerp became quite a show place ; 
and among the visitors who flocked there to talk of the 
gallant general, and to see what remained of the great 
effbrt which he had made to defend the place, were two 
Englishmen. One was the hero of this little history ; 
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and the other was a young man of considerably less 
weight in the world. The less I say of the latter the 
better ; but it is necessary that I should give some de- 
scription of the former. 

The Rev. Augustus Home was, at the time of my 
narrative, a beneficed clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land. The profession which he had graced sat easily on 
him. Its external marks and signs were as pleasing to 
his friends as were its internal comforts to himself. He 
was a man of much quiet mirth, full of polished wit, 
and on some rare occasions he could descend to the 
more noisy hilarity of a joke. Loved by his friends he 
loved all the world. He had known no care and seen 
no sorrow. Always intended for holy orders he had 
entered them without a scruple, and remained within 
their pale without a regret. At twenty-four he had 
been a deacon, at twenty-seven a priest, at thirty a rec- 
tor, and at thirty-five a prebendary ; and as his rectory 
was rich and his prebendal stall well paid, the Rev. 
Augustus Home was called by all, and called himself^ a 
happy man. His stature was about six feet two, and his 
corpulence exceeded even those bounds which symmetry 
would have preferred as being most perfectly compa- 
tible even with such a height But nevertheless Mr. 
Home was a well-made man ; his hands and feet were 
small ; his &ce was handsome, frank, and fiill of ex- 
preseion ; his bright eyes twinkled with humour ; his 
finely-cut mouth disclosed two marvellous rows of well- 
preserved ivory ; and his slightly aquiline nose was just 
such a projection as one would wish to see on the face 
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of a well-fed, good-natured dignitary of the Church of 
England. When I add to all tiiis that the reverend 
gentleman was as generous as he was rich — and the 
kind mother in whose arms he had been nurtured had 
taken care that he should never want — ^I need hardly 
say that I was blessed with a very pleasant travelling 
companioa 

I must mention one more interesting particular. Mr. 
Home was rather inclined to dandyism, in an innocent 
way. His clerical starched neckcloth was always of 
the whitest, his cambric handkerchief of the finest, his 
bands adorned with the broadest border ; his sable suit 
never degenerated to a rusty brown ; it not only gave 
on all occasions glossy evidence of freshness, but also 
of the talent which the artisan had displayed in turning 
out a well-dressed clergyman of the Church of England. 
His hair was ever brushed with scrupulous attention, 
and showed in its regular waves the guardian care of 
each separate bristle. And all this was done with that 
ease and grace which should be the characteristics of a 
dignitary of the established English Church. 

I had accompanied Mr. Home to the Rhine ; and we 
had reached Brussels on our retum, just at the close of 
that revolution which ended in a£Fording a throne to the 
son-in-law of Greorge the Fouriii. At that moment 
General Chasse's name and tame were in every man's 
mouth, and, like other curious admirers of the brave, 
Mr. Home determined to devote two days to the scene 
of the late events at Antwerp. Antwerp, moreover, 
possesses perhaps the finest spire, and certainly one of 
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the three or four finest pictures, in the world Of Gene- 
ral Chasse, of the cathedral, and of the Rubens, I had 
heard much, and was therefore well pleased that such 
should be his resolution. This accomplished we were 
to return to Brussels ; and thence, via Ghent, Ostend, 
and Dover, I to complete my legal studies in London, 
and Mr. Home to enjoy once more the peaceful retire- 
ment of Ollerton rectory. As we were to be absent firom 
Brussels but one night we were enabled to indulge in the 
gratification of travelling without our luggage. A small 
sac-de^uit was prepared; brushes, combs, razors, strops, 
a change of linen, etc., etc., were carefully put up ; but 
oiu* heavy baggage, our coats, waistcoats, and other 
wearing apparel were unnecessary. It was delightful 
to feel oneself so light-handed. The reverend gentle- 
man, with my humble self by his side, left the portal of 
the Hotel de Belle Vue at 7 a. m., in good humour with 
all the world. There were no railroads in those days ; 
but a cabriolet, big enough to hold six persons, with 
rope traces and corresponding appendages, deposited 
us at the Golden Fleece in something less than six hours. 
The inward man was duly fortified, and we started for 
the castle. 

It boots not here to describe the efiects which gun- 
powder and grape-shot had had on the walls of Ant- 
werp. Let the curious in these matters read the horrors 
of the aege of Troy, or the history of Jerusalem taken 
by Titus. The one may be found in Homer, and the 
other in Josephus. Or if they prefer doings of a later 
date there is the taking of Sebastopol, as narrated in 
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the columns of the Times newspaper. The accounts 
are equally true, instructive, and intelligible. In the 
mean time allow the Rev. Augustus Horae and myself 
to enter the private chambers of the renowned though 
defeated general. 

We rambled for a while through the covered way, 
over the glacis and alon^ the counterscarp, and listened 
to the guide as he detailed to us, in already accustomed 
words, how the siege had gone. Then we got into the 
private apartments of the general, and, having dex- 
terously shaken off our attendant, wandered at large 
among the deserted rooms. 

' It is clear that no one ever comes here,' said I. 

' No,' said the Rev. Augustus ; * it seems not : and 
to tell the truth, I don't know why any one should come. 
The chambers in themselves are not attractive.' 

What he said was true. They were plain, ugly, 
square, unfurnished rooms, here a big one and there a 
little one, as is usual in most houses ; — unfurnished, that 
is, for the most part. In one place we did find a table 
and a few chairs, in another a bedstead, and so on. 
But to me it was pleasant to indulge in those rumina- 
tions which any traces of the great or unfortunate 
create in softly sympathizing minds. For a time we 
communicated our thoughts to each other as we roamed 
free as air through the apartments ; and then I lingered 
for a few moments behind, while Mr. Home moved on 
with a quicker step. 

At last I entered the bedchamber of the general, 
and there I overtook my friend. He was inspecting, 
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with much attention, an article of the great man's ward- 
robe which he held in his hand. It was precisely that 
virile habiliment to which a well-known gallant captain 
alludes in his conversation with the posthumous appear- 
ance of Miss Bailey, as containing a Bank of England 
bl. note. 

' The general must have been a large man, George, 
or he would hardly have filled these,' said Mr. Home, 
holding up to the light the respectable leathern articles 
in question. ' He must have been a very large man, — 
the largest man in Antwerp, I should think ; or else 
his tailor has done him more than justice.' 

They were certainly large, and had about them a 
charming regimental military appearance. They were 
made of white leather, with bright metal buttons at the 
knees and bright metal buttons at the top. They 
owned no pockets, and were, with the exception of the 
legitimate outlet, continuous in the circumference of the 
waistband. No dangling strings gave them an appear- 
ance of senile imbecility. Were it not for a certain 
rigidity, sternness, and mental inflexibility, — we will call 
it military ardour, — ^with which they were imbued, they 
would have created envy in the bosom of a fox-hunter. 

Mr. Home was no fox-hunter, but still he seemed to 
be irresistibly taken with the lady-like propensity of 
wishing to wear them. ' Surely, George,' he said, * the 
general must have been a stouter man than I am ' — 
and he contemplated his own proportions with com- 
placency — * these what's-the-names are quite big enough 
for me.' 
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I differed in opinion, and was obliged to explain 
that I thought he did the good living of OUerton in- 
sufficient justice. 

* I am sure they are large enough for me,' he repeated, 
with considerable obstinacy. I smiled incredulously ; 
and then to settle the matter he resolved that he would 
try them on. Nobody had been in these rooms for the 
last hour, and it appeared as though they were never 
visited. Even the guide had not come on with us, but 
wlas employed in showing other parties about the forti- 
fications. It was clear that this portion of the building 
was left desolate, and that the experiment might be 
safely made. So the sportive rector declared that he 
would for a short time wear the regimentals which had 
once contained the valorous heart of General Chasse. 

With all decorum the Rev. Mr. Home divested him- 
self of the work of the London artist's needle, and, 
carefully placing his own garments beyond the reach 
of dust, essayed to fit himself in militaiy garb. 

At that important moment — at the critical instant of 
the attempt — the clatter of female voices was heard 
approaching the chamber. They must have suddenly 
come round some passage comer, for it was evident by 
the sound that they were close upon us before we had 
any waming of their advent. At this very minute Mr. 
Home was somewhat embarrassed in his attempts, and 
was not fully in possesion of his usual active powers of 
movement, nor of his usual presence of mind. He only 
looked for escape ; and seeing a door partly open he 
with difficulty retreated through it, and I followed him. 

p 
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We found that we were in a small dressing-room ; and 
as by good luck the door was defended by an inner bolt, 
my firiend was able to protect himself. 

^ There shall be another si^e, at any rate as stout as 
the last, before I surrender,' said he. 

As the ladies seemed inclined to linger in the room 
it became a matter of importance that the above-named 
articles should fit, not only for ornament but for use. 
It was very cold, and Mr. Home was altogether unused 
to move in a Highland sphere of life. But alas, alas ! 
General Chasse had not been niu*tured in the classical 
retirement of Ollerton. The ungiving leather would 
stretch no point to accommodate the divine, though it 
had been willing to minister to the convenience of the 
soldier. Mr. Home was vexed and chilled ; and throw- 
ing the now hateful garments into a comer, and pro- 
tecting himself from the cold as best he might by 
standing with his knees together and his body some- 
what bent so as to give the skirts of his coat an 
opportunity of doing extra duty, he begged me to see 
if those jabbering females were not going to leave him 
in peace to recover his own property. I accordingly 
went to the door, and opening it to a small extent 1 
peeped through. 

Who shall describe my horror at the aght which I 
then saw ? The scene, which had hitherto been tinted 
with comic effect, was now becoming so decidedly tragic 
that I did not dare at once to acquaint my worthy 
pastor with that which was occurring, — and, alas ! had 
already occurred. 
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Five country-women of our own — ^it was easy to know 
them by their dress and general aspect — ^were standing 
in the middle of the room ; and one of them, the centre 
of the group, the senior harpy of the lot, a maiden 
lady — I could have sworn to that — ^with a red nose, 
held in one hand a huge pair of scissors and in the 
other — the already devoted goods of my most unfor- 
tunate companion ! Down from the waistband, through 
that goodly expanse, a fell gash had already gone 
through and through ; and in useless, unbecoming dis- 
order the broadcloth fell pendant from her arm on this 
side and on that. At that moment I confess that I had 
not the courage to speak to Mr. Home, — ^not even to 
look at him. 

I must describe that group. Of the figure next to 
me I could only see the back. It was a broad back 
done up in black silk not of the newest The whole 
figure, one may say, was dumpy. The black silk was 
not long, as dresses now are worn, nor wide in its skirts. 
In every way it was skimpy, considering the breadth it 
had to cover ; and below the silk I saw the heels of two 
thick shoes, and enough to swear by of two woollen 
stockings. Above the silk was a red-and-blue shawl; 
and above that a ponderous, elaborate brown bonnet, as 
to the materials of which I should not wish to undergo 
an examination. Over and beyond this I could only 
see the backs of her two hands. They were held up as 
though in wonder at that which the red-nosed holder 
of the scissors had dared to do. 

Opposite to this lady, and with her face fully turned 
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to me, was a kindly-looking,. &t motherly wcmian, with 
light-coloured hair, not in the best order. She was 
hot and scarlet with exerdse, being perhaps too stout 
for the steep steps of the fortreas ; and in one hand she 
hdd a handkerchief with which from time to time she 
wiped her brow. In the other handshe held one of the 
extremities of my friend's property, feeling — good, care- 
ful soul ! — what was the texture of the doth. As she 
did so, I could see a glance of approbation pass across 
her warm features. I liked that lady's &ce, in spite 
of her untidy hair, and felt that had she been alone my 
friend would not have been injured. 

On either side of her tiiere stood a flaxen-haired 
maiden, with long curls, large blue eyes, fresh red 
cheeks, an undefined lumpy nose, and large good-hu- 
moured mouth. They were as like as two peas, only that 
one was half an inch taller than the other ; and there 
was no difficulty in discovering, at a moment's glance, 
that they were the children of that overheated matron 
who was feding the web of my friend's doth. 

But the principal figure was she who held the centre 
place in the group. She was tall and thin» with fierce- 
looking eyes, rendered more fierce by the spectacles 
which she wcnre ; with a red nose as I said before ; and 
about her an undescribable something which quite con- 
vinced me that she had never known — could never 
know — aught of the comforts of married life. It was 
she who held the scissors and the black garments. It 
was she who had given that unkind cut. As I looked 
at her she whisked herself quickly round from one com- 
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panion to the other, triumphiiig in what she had done, 
and ready to triumph further in what she was about to 
do. I unmediately conceived a deep hatred for that 
Queen of the Harpies. 

* Well, I suppose they can't be wanted again,' said 
the mother, rubbing her forehead. 

* Oh dear no !' said she of the red nose. * They are 
relics !' 

I thought to leap forth ; but for what purpose should 
I have leaped ? The accursed scissors had already 
done thdir work ; and the symmetry, nay, even the 
utility of the vestment was destroyed. 

* General Chasse wore a very good article ; — ^I will 
say that for him,' continued the mother. 

* Of course he did !' said the Queen Harpy. * Why 
shoiild he not^ seeing that the country paid for it for 
him ? Well, ladies, who's for having a bit ?' 

* Oh my ! you won't go for to cut them up,' said the 
stout back. 

^ Won't I ?' said the scissors ; and she immediately 
made another incision. 'Who's for having a bit? 
Don't all speak at once.' 

^ I should like a morsel for a pincushion,' said flaxen 
haired Miss No. 1, a young lady about nineteen, ac- 
tuated by a general afiection for all sword-bearing, 
fire-eating heroes. * I should like to have something 
to make me think of the poor general !' 

Snip, snip went the scissors with professional 
rapidity, and a round piece was extracted from the 
back of the calf of the left leg. I shuddered with 
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horror; and so did the Bev. Augustus Home with 
cold. 

^ I bkurdly think it's proper to cut them up,' said Miss 
No. 2. 

* Oh isn't it ?' said the harpy. * Then I'll do what's 
improper !' And she got her finger and thumb well 
through the holes in the scissors' handles. As she spoke 
resolution was pkdnly marked on her brow. 

* Well ; if they are to be cut up, I should certainly 
like a bit for a pen-wiper,' said No. 2. No. 2 was a 
literary young lady with a periodical correspondence, a 
journal, and an album. Snip, snip went the scissors 
again, and the broad part of the upper right division 
afforded ample materials for a pen-wiper. 

Then the lady with the back, seeing that the dese- 
cration of the article had been completed, plucked up 
heart of courage and put in her little request : * I think 
I might have a needle-case out of it,' said she, 'just as 
a suvneer of the poor general ' — ^and a long firagment 
cut rapidly out of the waistband afforded her unquali- 
fied delight 

Mamma, with the hot face and untidy hair, came 
next ' Well, girls,' she said, * as you are all served, I 
don't see why I'm to be lefk out Perhaps, Miss Gro- 
gram ' — she was an old maid, you see — ' perhaps, Miss 
Grogram, you could get me as much as would make a 
decent-sized reticule.' 

There was not the slightest diflBculty in doing this. 
The harpy in the centre again went to work, snip, snip, 
and extracting from that portion of the affairs which 
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usually sustained the greater portion of Mr. Home's 
weight two large round pieces of cloth, presented them 
to the well-pleased matron. * The general knew well 
where to get a bit of good broadcloth, certainly,' said 
she, again feeling the pieces. 

* And now for No. 1,' said she whom I so absolutely 
hated ; ' I think there is still enough for a pair of slippers. 
There's nothing so nice for the house as good black 
cloth slippers that are warm to the feet and don't show 
the dirt.' And so saying, she spread out on the floor 
the lacerated remainders. 

' There's a nice bit there,' said young lady No. 2, 
poking at one of the pockets with the end of her 
parasol. 

' Yes,' said the harpy, contemplating her plunder. 
' But I'm thinking whether I couldn't get leggings as 
well. I always wear leggings in the thick of the 
winter.' And so she concluded her operations,, and 
there was nothing left but a melancholy skeleton of 
seams and buttons. 

All this having been achieved, they pocketed their 
plunder and prepared to depart. There are people who 
have a wonderful appetite for relics. A stone with 
which Washington had broken a window when a boy — 
with which he had done so or had not, for there is little 
difference ; a button that was on a coat of Napoleon's, 
or on that of one of his lackeys ; a bullet said to have 
been picked up at Waterloo or Bunker's Hill ; these, 
and suchlike things are great treasures. And their 
most desirable characteristic is the ease with which 
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they are attained. Any bullet or any button does the 
work. Faith alone Is necessary. And now these 
ladies had made themselves happy and glorious with 
* Belies' of General Chassecut from the ill-used habili- 
ments of an elderly English gentleman ! 

They departed at last, and Mr. Home, for once in 
an ill humour, followed me into the bedroom. Here I 
must be excused if I draw a veil over his manly sorrow 
at discovering what fate had done for him. Remember 
what was his position, unclothed in the castle of Ant- 
werp! The nearest suitable change for those which 
had been destroyed was locked up in his portmanteau 
at the H6tel de Belle Vue in Brussels! He had 
nothing left to him — literally nothing, in that Antwerp 
world. There was no other wretched being wandering 
then in that Dutch town so utterly denuded of the goods 
of life. For what is a man fit, — ^for what can he be 
fit, — when left in sudi a position ? There are some evils 
which seem utterly to crush a man ; and if there be any 
misfortune to which a man may be allowed to succumb 
without imputation on his manliness, surely it is such as 
this. How was Mr. Home to return to his hotel with- 
out incurring the displeasure of the municipality? 
That was my first thought. 

He had a doak, but it was at the inn ; and I found 
that my friend was oppressed with a great horror at 
the idea of being left alone ; so that I could not go in 
search of it There is an old saying, that no man is a 
hero to his vaiet de chambre^ — ^the reason doubtless 
being this, that it is customary for his valet to see the 
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hero divested of those trappings in which so much of 
the heroic consists. Who reverences a clergyman with- 
out his gown, or a warrior without his sword and 
sabre-tasche ? What would even Minerva be without 
her helmet? 

I do not wish it to be understood that I no longer 
reverenced Mr. Home because he was in an undress ; 
but he himself certainly lost much of his composed, 
well-sustained dignity of demeanour. He was fedrfiil 
and querulous, cold, and rather cross. When, forget^ 
ting his size, I offered him my own he thought that I 
was laughing at him. He began to be afraid that the 
story would get abroad, and he then and there exacted 
a promise that I would never tell it during his lifetime. 
I have kept my word ; but now my old friend has bewi 
gathered to his fathers, fall of years. 

At last I got him to the hotel. It was long before 
he would leave the castle, cloaked though he was ;•— not, 
indeed, till the shades of evening had dimmed the out- 
lines of men and things, and made indistinct the out-* 
ward garniture of those who passed to and fro inf the 
streets. Then, wrapped in his cloak, Mr. Home 
followed me along the quays and through the narrowest 
of the streets ; and at length, without venturing to re- 
tum the gaze of any one in the hotel court, he made 
his way up to his own bedroom. 

Dinnerless and supperless he went to his couch. But 
when there he did consent to receive some consolation 
in the shape of mutton cutlets and fried potatoes, a 
savory omelet, and a bottle of claret. The mutton 
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cutlets and fried potatoes at the Golden Fleece at Ant- 
werp are — or were then, for I am speaking now of well- 
nigh thirty years since — ^remarkably good ; the claret, 
also, was of the best ; and so, by degrees, the look of 
despairing dismay passed from his face, and some 
scintillations of the old fire returned to his eyes. 

* I bonder whether they find themselves much happier 
for what they have got?' said he. 

* A great deal happier,' said I. * They'll boast of 
those things to all their friends at home, and we shall 
doubtless see some account of their success in the news- 
papers.' 

* It would be delightftd to expose their blunder, — to 
show them up. "Would it not, George? To turn the 
tables on theiti ?' 

*Yes,' said I, 'I should like to have the laugh 
against them.' 

* So would I, only that I should compromise myself 
by telling the story. It wouldn't do at all to have it 
told at Oxford with my name attached to it.' 

To this also I assented. To what would I not have 
assented in my anxiety to make him happy after his 
misery? 

But all was not over yet He was in bed now, but 
it was necessary that he should rise again on the morrow. 
At home, in England, what was required might perhaps 
have been made during the night; but here, among 
the slow Flemings, any such exertion would have been 
impossible. Mr. Home, moreover, had no desire to 
be troubled in his retirement by a tailor. 



\ 
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Now the landlord of the Golden Fleece was a very 
stout man, — a very stout man indeed. Looking, at him 
as he stood with his hands in his pockets at the portal 
of his own establishment, I could not but think that he 
was stouter even than Mr. Home. But then he was 
certainly much shorter, and the want of due proportion 
probably added to his imwieldy appearance. I walked 
round him once or twice wishfully, measuring him in 
my eye, and thinking of what texture might be the 
Sunday best of. such a man. The clothes which he 
then had on were certainly not exactly suited to Mr. 
Home's tastes. 

He saw that I was observing him, and appeared 
uneasy and offended. I had already ascertained that 
he spoke a little English. Of Flemish I knew literally 
nothing, and in French, with which probably he was 
also acquainted, I was by no means voluble. The 
business which I had to transact was intricate, and I 
required the use of my mother-tongue. 

It was intricate and delicate, and ditficult withaL I 
began by remarking on the weather, but he did not 
take my remarks kindly. I am inclined to fancy that 
he thought I was desirous of borrowing money from 
him. At any rate he gave me no encouragement in 
my first advances. 

'Vat misfortune?' at last he asked, when I had 
succeeded in making him understand that a gentleman 
up stairs required his assistance. 

' He has lost these things,' and I took hold of my 
own garments. ' It's a long story, or I'd tell you how; 
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but he has not a pair in the world till he gets back to 
Brussels, — unless you can lend him one.' 

^ Lost hees br T and he opened his eyes wide, 

and looked at me with astonishment 

*Yes, yes, exactly so,' said I, interrupting him. 

* Most astonishing thing, isn't it ? But it's quite true/ 

< Vas hees money in de pocket ?' asked my suspicious 
landlord. 

^No, no, no. It's not so bad as that. His money 
is all right I had the money, luckily.' 

< Ah! dat is better. But he have lost hees b— ?' 
*Yes, yes;' I was now getting rather impatient. 

* There is no mistake about it. He has lost them as 
sure as you stand there.' And then I proceeded to 
explain that as the gentleman in question was very 
stout, and as he, the landlord, was stout also, he might 
assist us in this great calamity by a loan from his own 
wardrobe. 

When he found that the money was not in the 
pocket, and that his bill therefore would be paid, he 
was not indisposed to be gracious. He would, he 
said, desire his servant to take up what was required 
to Mr. Home's chamber. I endeavoured to make 
him understand that a sombre colour would be prefer- 
able ; but he only answered that he would put the best 
that he had at the gentleman's disposal. He could not 
think of offering anything less than his best on such an 
occasion. And then he turned his back and went his 
way, muttering as he went something in Flemish, 
which I believed to be an exclamation of astonishment 
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that any man shouid, under any circumstances, lose 
such an article. 

It was now getting late; so when I had taken a 
short stroll by myself, I went to bed without disturbing 
Mr. Home again that night. On the following morn- 
ing I thought it best not to go to him imless he sent 
for me ; so I desired the boots to let him know that I 
had ordered bi^eakfast in a private room, and that I 
would await him there unless he wished to see me. He 
sent me word back to say that he would be with me 
very shortly. 

He did not keep me waiting above half an hour, 
but I confess that that half-hour was not pleasantly 
^ent. I feared that his temper would be tried in 
dressing, and that he would not be able to eaf his 
breakfast in a happy state of mind. So that when I 
heard his heavy footstep advancing along the passage 
my heart did misgive me, and I felt that I was 
trembling. 

That step was certainly slower and more ponderous 
than usual. There was always a certain dignity in the 
very sound of his movements, but now this seemed to 
have been enhanced. To judge merely by the step 
one would have said that a bishop was coming that way 
instead of a prebendary. 

And then he entered. In the upper half of his 
august person no alteration was perceptible. The hair 
was as regular and as graceful as ever, the handker- 
chief as white, the coat as immaculate ; but below his 
well-filled waistcoat a pair of red plush began to shine 
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in uimiitigated gplendour, and continued firom tiience 
down to within an inch above his knee ; nor, as it 
appeared, could any pulling induce them to descend 
lower. Mr. Home always wore black silk stockings, — 
at least so the world supposed, — ^but it was now 
apparent that the world had been wrong in presuming 
him to be guilty of such extravagance. Those, at any 
rate, which he exhibited on the present occasion were 
more economical They were silk to the cal^ but 
thence upwards they continued their career in white 
cotton. These then followed the plush; first two 
snowy, fiillHeazed pillars of white, and then two jet 
colmnns of flossy silk. Such was the appearance, on 
that well-remembered morning, of the Reverend Au- 
gustus Home, as he entered the room in which his 
breakfast was prepared. 

•I could see at a glance that a dark frown contracted 
his eyebrows, and that the compressed muscles of his 
upper lip gave a strange degree of austerity to his 
open face. He carried his head proudly on high, 
determined to be dignified in spite of his misfortunes, 
and advanced two steps into the room without a remark, 
as though he were able to show that neither red plush nor 
black cloth could disarrange the equal poise of his 
mighty mind ! 

And after all what are a man's garments but tne 
outward husks in which the fruit is kept, duly tempered 
from the wind? 

* The rank is but the guinea stamp. 
The man's the gowd for a* that.' 
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And is not the tailor's art as little worthy, as insigni- 
ficant as that of the king who makes 

* A marquis, duke and a' that?' 

Who would be content to think that his manly dignity 
depended on his coat and waistcoat, or his hold on the 
world's esteem on any other garment of usual wear? 
That no such weakness soiled his mind Mr. Home was 
determined to prove; and thus he entered the room 
with measured tread, and stem dignified demeanour. 

Having advanced two steps his eye caught mine. I 
do not know whether he was moved by some uncon- 
scious smile on my part ; — for in tmth I endeavoured to 
seem as indifierent as himself to the nature of his 
dress ; — or whether he was invincibly tickled by some 
inward fancy of his own, but suddenly his advancing 
step ceased, a broad flash of comic humour spread 
itself over his features, he retreated with his back 
against the wall, and then burst out into an im- 
moderate roar of loud laughter. 

And I — what else could I then do but laugh ? He 
laughed, and I laughed. He roared, and I roared. 
He lifted up his vast legs to view till the rays of the 
moming sun shone through the window on the bright 
hues which he displayed ; and he did not sit down to 
his breakfast till he had in every fantastic attitude 
shown off to the best advantage the red plush of 
which he had so recently become proud. 

An Antwerp private cabriolet on that day reached 
the yard of the Hotel de Belle Vue at about 4 p.m., 
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and four waiters, in a frenzy of astonishment, saw the 
Reverend Augustus Home descend from the vehicle 
and seek his chamber dressed in the garments which I 
have described. But I am inclined to think that he never 
again favoured any of his friends with such a sight. 

It was on the next evening after this that I went out 
to drink tea with two maiden ladies, relatives of mine, 
who kept a seminary for English girls at Brussels. 
The Misses Macmanus were very worthy women, and^ 
earned their bread in an upright, painstaking manner. 
I would not for worlds have passed through Brussels 
without payii^ them this compliment. They were, 
however, perhaps a little dull, and I was aware that I 
should not probably meet in their drawing-room many 
of the fashionable inhabitants of the city. Mr. Home 
had declined to accompany me ; but in doing so he was 
good enough to express a warm admiration for the 
character of my worthy cousins. 

The elder Miss Macmanus, in her little note, had 
informed me that she would have the pleasure of intro- 
ducing me to a few of my * compatriots.' I presumed 
she meant Englishmen ; and as I was in the habit of 
meeting such every day of my life at home, I cannot 
say that I was peculiarly elevated by the promise. 
When, however, I entered the room, there was no 
Englishman there ; — there was no man of any kind. 
Th^e were twelve ladies collected together with the 
view of making the evening pass agreeably to me, the 
single virile being among them all. I felt as though I 
were a sort of Mohammed in Paradise ; but I certainly 
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felt also that the Paradise was none of my owu 
choosing. 

In the centre of the. amphitheatre which the ladies 
formed sat the two Misses Macmanus ; — there, at least, 
they sat when they had completed the process of shaking 
hands with me. To the4eft of them,, making one wing 
of the semicircle, were arranged the five pupils by 
attending to whom the Misses Macmanus earned their 
living ; and the other wing consisted of the five ladies 
who had furnished themselves with relics of General 
Chasse. They were my * compatriots.' 

I was introduced to them all, one after the other : 
but their names did not abide in my memory one 
moment I was thinking too much of the singularity 
of the adventure, and could not attend to such minutiae. 
That the red-nosed harpy was Miss Grogram, that I 
remembered ; — that, I may say, I shall never forget 
But whether the motherly lady with the somewhat 
blowsy hair was Mrs. Jones or Mrs. Green, or Mrs. 
Walker, I cannot now say. The dumpy female with 
the broad back was always called Aunt Sally by the 
young ladies. 

Too much sugar spoils one's tea ;. I think I have 
heard that even prosperity will cloy when it comes in 
overdoses ; and a. schoolboy has been known to be 
overdone with jam. I myself have always been pecu- 
liarly attached to ladies' society, and have avoided 
bachelor parties as things execrable in their very nature. 
But on this special occasion I felt myself to be that 
schoolboy ; — I was literally overdone with jam. My tea 

Q 
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was all sugar, so that I could not drink it I was one 
among twelve. What could I do or say ? The propor- 
tion of alloy was too small to have any effect in 
changing the nature of the virgin silver, and the 
convolution became absolutely feminine. 

I must confess also that my previous experience as to 
these compatriots of mine had not prejudiced me in 
their favour. I regarded them with, — ^I am ashamed to 
say so, seeing that they were ladies, — ^but almost with 
loathing. When last I had seen them their occupation 
had reminded me of some obscene feast of harpies, or 
almost of ghouls. They had brought down to the 
verge of desperation the man whom of all men I most 
venerated. On these accounts I was inclined to be 
taciturn with reference to them ; — and then what could 
I have to say to the Misses Macmanus's five 
pupils? 

My cousin at first made an effort or two in my 
favour, but these efforts were fruitless. I soon died 
away into utter unrecognized insignificance, and the 
conversation, as I have before said, became feminine. 
And indeed that horrid Miss Grogram, who was, as it 
were, the princess of the ghouls, nearly monopolized 
the whole of it. Mamma Jones — ^we will call her 
Jones for the occasion — put in a word now and then, as 
did also the elder and more energetic Miss Macmanus. 
The dumpy lady with the broad back ate tea-cake 
incessantly; the two daughters looked scomfiil, as 
though they were above their company with reference 
to the five pupils ; and the five pupils themselves sat in 
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a row with the utmost propriety, each wi& her hands 
crossed on her lap before her. 

Of what they were talking at last I became utterly 
oblivious. They had ignored me, going into realms of 
muslin, questions of maid-servants, female rights, and 
cheap under-dothing ; and I therefore had ignored 
diem. My mind had gone hack to Mr. Home and 
his garments. While they spoke of their rights, I 
was thinking of his wrongs ; when they mentioned the 
price of flannel I thought of that of Inroadcloth. 

But of a sudden my attention was arrested. Miss 
Macmanus had said sbmelMng of the black silks of 
Antwerp, when Miss Grogram replied that she had 
just returned from that city and had there enjoyed a 
great success. My cousin had again asked something 
about the black silks, thinking, no doubt, that Miss 
Grogram had adiieved some bargain ; but that lady 
had soon undeceived her. 

< Oh no,' said Mii^ Grogram, * it was at the castle. 
We got such beautiful relics of General Chasse! 
Didn't we, Mrs. Jones ?' 

^ Lideed we did,' said Mrs. Jones, bringing out from 
beneath the skirts of her dress and ostensibly displaying 
a large black bag. 

* And I've got such a beautiful needle-case,' said 
the broad-back, displaying her prize. *I've been 
making it up all the morning.' ^d she handed over 
the article to Miss Macmanus. 

* And only look at this duck of a pen-wiper, sim- 
pered flaxen-hair No. 2. 'Only think of wiping 
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one's pens with relics of General Chasse!' and she 
handed it over to the other Miss Macmanns. 

^ And mine's a pin-coshion,' said No. 1, exhibiting 
the trophy. 

^But that's nothing to what Fve got,' said Miss 
Grrogram. ' In the first place, there's a pair of slippers, 
— a beautiful pair ; — they're not made up yet, of course ; 
and then — ' 

The two Misses Macmanus and their five pupils were 
sitting open-eared, open-eyed, and open-mouthed. 
How all Uiese sombre-looking articles could be relics 
of General Chass^ did not at first appear dear to 
them. 

* What are they, Miss Grogram ?' said the elder 
Miss Macmanus, holding the needle-case in one hand 
and Mrs. Jones's bag in the other. Miss Macmanus 
was a strong-minded female, and I reverenced my 
cousin when I saw the decided way in which she 
intended to put down the greedy arrogance of Miss 
Grogram. 

* They are relics.* 

* But wliere do they come from, Miss Grogram ?' 

* Why, from the castle, to be sure ; — ^from General 
Chasse's own rooms.' 

* Did anybody sell them to you ?' 
'No.' 

* Or give them to you ?' 

* Why, no ; — at least not exactly give.' 

'There they were, and she took 'em,' said the 
broad-back. 
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Oh, what a look Miss Grogram gave her ! * Took 
them ! of course I took them. That is, you took them 
as much as I did. They were things that we found 
lying about.' 

* What things ?' asked Miss Macmanus, in a pecu- 
liarly strong-minded tone. 

Miss Grogram seemed to be for a moment silenced. 
I had been ignored, as I have said, and my existence 
forgotten ; but now I observed that the eyes of the 
culprits were turned towards me, — the eyes, that is, of 
four of them. Mrs. Jones looked Ht me from beneath 
her fan ; the two girls glanced at me furtively, and 
then their eyes fell to the lowest flounces of their 
frocks. Miss Grogram turned her spectacles right 
upon me, and I fancied that she nodded her head at 
me as a sort of answer to Miss Macmanus. The five 
pupils opened their mouths and eyes wider ; but she 
of the broad-back was nothing abashed. It would 
have been nothing to her had there been a dozen gen- 
tlemen in the room. ' "We just found a pair of black 

.' The whole truth was told in the plainest 

possible language. 

'Oh, Aunt Sally P * Aunt Sally, how can you?* 
* Hold your tongue, Aunt Sally !' 

*And then Miss Grogram just cut them up with 
her scissors,' continued Aunt Sally, not a whit abashed, 
' and gave us each a bit, only she took more than half 
for herself.' It was clear to me that there had been 
some quarrel, some delicious quarrel, between Aunt 
Sally and Miss Grogram. Through the whole adven- 
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tiure I had rather respected Aunt Sally. ^ She took 
more than half for herself,' continued Aunt Sally. 
* She kept all the .' 

^Jemuna,' said the elder Miss Macmanu3» inter- 
rupting the speaker and addressing her sister, ^it is 
time, I think, for the young ladies to retire. Will 
you be kind enough to see them to their rooms?' 
The fire pupils thereupon rose from their seats and 
courtesied. They then left the room in file, the 
younger Miss Macmanus showing them the way. 

*But we haven't done any harm, have we?' asked 
Mrs. Jones, with some tremulousness in her voice. 

< Well, I don't know,' said Miss Macmanus. ^ What 
I'm thinking of now is this ;— to whom, I wonder, did 
the garments properly belong? Who had been the 
owner and wearer of them ?' 

^ Why Gr^[ieral Chasse, of course,' said Miss Gro* 
gram. 

*They were tlie general's,' repeated the two young 
ladies ; blushing, however, as they alluded to the 
subject. 

'Well, we thought they were the general's, cer- 
tainly ; and a very excellent' article they were,' said 
Mrs. Jones. 

* Perhaps they were the butler's ?' said Aunt Sally. I 
certainly had not given her credit for so much sarcasm. 

^Butler's I' exclaimed Miss Grogram, with a toss of 
her head. 

*0h! Aunt Sally, Aunt Sally! how can you?' 
shrieked the two young ladies. 
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* Oh laws r ejaculated Mrs. Jones. 

* I don't think that they could have belcmged to the 
butler/ said Miss Maomanus^ with much authority, 
* seeing that domestics in this country are never dad 
in garments of that description ; so far my own obser- 
vation enables me to speak with certaiMy. But it is 
equally sure that they were ijtever the property of the 
general lately in command at Antwerp. Generals, 
when they are in full dress, wear ornamental lace upon 
their — their regimentals ; and when — ' So much she 
said, and something more, which it may be unnecessary 
that I should repeat ; but such were her eloquence and 
logic that no doubt would have been left on the nnml 
of any impartial hearer. If an argumentative speaker 
ever proved anything, Miss Macmanus proved that 
General Chassd had never been the wearer of the 
article in question. 

* But I know very well they were his Y said Mias 
Grogram, who was not an impartial hearer. ^Of 
course they were ; whose else's should they be?' 

* I'm sure I hope they were his,' said one of the 
young ladies, almost crying. 

* I wish I'd never taken it,' said the other. 

* Dear, dear, dear !' said Mrs. Jones. 

* I'll give you my needle-case. Miss Grogram,' said 
Aunt Sally. 

I had sat hitherto silent during the whole scene, 
meditatbg how best I might confound the red-nosed 
harpy. Nov^ I thought, was the time for me to 
strike in. 
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' I really thinks ladies, that there has been some 
mistake,' said I. 

^There has been no mistake at all, sirP said Hiss 
Grogranu 

> Perhaps not»* I answered, very mildly; *Tery 
likely not. But some affiur of a similar nature was 
very much talked about in Antwerp yesterday.' 

^ Oh laws 1' again ejaculated Mrs. Jones. 

^The afiair I allude to has been talked about a good 
deal^ certainly,' I continued. * But perhaps it may be 
altogether a diiferent drcumstanoe.' 

* And what may be the circumstance to which you 
allude?' a^ed Miss Macmanus, in the same authori* 
tadve tone. 

* I dare say it has nothing to do with these ladies,' 
said I; ^butanarticleof dress, of the nature they have 
described, was cut up in the Castle of Antwerp on the 
day before yesterday. It belonged to a gentleman 
who was visiting the place ; and I was given to under- 
stand that he is determined to punish the people who 
have wronged him.' 

' It can't be the same,' said Miss Grogram ; but 1 
could see that she was trembling. 

^ Oh laws I what will become of us ?* said Mrs. Jones. 

^ You can aU prove that I didn't touch them, and 
that I warned her not,' said Aunt Sally. In the 
mean time the two young ladies had almost fainted 
behind their fans. 

^ But how had it come to pass,' asked Miss Mac- 
manus, ' that the gentleman had — ' 
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^ I know nothing more about it, cousin,' said I ; 
' only it does seem that there is an odd coincidence.' 

Immediately after this I took my leave. I saw that 
I had avenged my friend, and spread dismay in the 
hearts of those who had injured him. I had learned 
in the course of the evening at what hotel the five 
ladies were staying; and in the course of the next 
morning I sauntered into the hall, and finding one of 
the porters alone, asked if they were still there. The 
man told me that they had started by the earliest 
diligence. *And,' said he, 'if you are a friend of 
theirs, perhaps you will take charge of these things, 
which they have left behind them?' So saying, he 
pointed to a table at the back of the hall, on which 
were lying the black bag, the black needle-case, the 
black pin-cushion, and the black pen-wiper. There 
was also a heap of fragments of cloth which I well 
knew had been intended by Miss Grogram for the 
comfort of her feet and ankles. 

I declined the commission, however. * They were 
no special friends of mine,' I said ; and I left all the 
relics still lying on the little table in the back hall. 

*Upon tiie whole, I am satisfied!' said the Rev. 
Augustus Home, when I told him the finale of the 
story. 
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AN UNPROTECTED FEMALE AT THE 
PYRAMIDS. 



In the happy days when we were young, no description 
conveyed to us so complete an idea of mysterious 
reality as that of an Oriental city* We knew it was 
actually there, but had sudi vague. notions of its. ways 
and Ipoksl Let my one r^siember his early impa-eih 
sions as to Bagdad or Grand Cairo, and then say if 
tius was not 00. It was probably taken from the 
* Arabian Nights,' and the picture produced was one of 
strange, fantastic, lusiurious houses; of women who 
were either very young and very beaoiifiil, or else very 
old and very cunning ; but in either state exercising 
much Qiore influence in life than ii^men in the East do 
now ; of good-natured, capricious, though sometimes 
tyrannical monai!chs; and of life full of quaint my&i- 
teries, quite unintelligible in every phasis, and on that 
account the more picturesquie. 

And perhaps Grand Cairo has thus filled us with 
more wonder even than Bagdad. We have been in a 
certain manner fit home at Bagdad, ]but have, only 
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visited Grand Cairo occaaonally. I know no place 
whidi was to me, in early years, so delightfully mys- 
terious as Grand Cairo. 

But the route to India and Australia has changed 
all this. Men from all countries going to the East, 
now pass through Cairo, and its streets and costumes 
are no longer strange to us. It has become also a 
resort for invalids, or rather for those who fear that 
they may become invalids if they remain in a cold 
climate during the winter months. And thus at Cairo 
there is always to be found a considerable population 
of French, Americans, and of English. Oriental life 
is brought home to us, dreadfully diluted by western 
customs, and the delights of the ^ Arabian Nights ' are 
shorn of half their value. When we have seen a thing 
it is never so magnificent to us as when it was half 
unknown. 

It is not much that we deign to learn from these 
Orientals, — ^we who glory in our civilization. We do 
not copy their silence or their abstemiousness, nor that 
invariable mindfulness of his own personal dignity 
which always adheres to a Turk or to an Arab. We 
chatter as much at Cairo as elsewhere, and eat as 
much and drink as much, and dress ourselves generally 
in the same old, ugly costume. But we do usually 
take upon ourselves to wear red caps, and we do ride 
on donkeys. 

Nor are the visitors from the West to Cairo by any 
means confined to the male sex. Ladies are to be seen 
in the streets, quite regardless of the Mahonimedan 
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custom which presumes a veil to be necessary for an 
appearance in public; and, to tell the truth, the 
Mahommedans in general do not appear to be mudi 
shocked by their eflfrontery. 

A quarter of the town has in this way become inha- 
bited by men wearing coats and waistcoats, and by 
women who are without veils ; but the English tongue 
in Egypt finds its centre at Shepheard's Hotel. It is 
here that people congregate who are looking out for 
parties to visit with them the Upper Nile, and who are 
generally all smiles and courtesy ; and here also are to 
be foimd they who have just returned from this journey, 
and who are often in a frame of mind towards their 
companions that is much less amiable. From hence, 
during the winter, a cortege proceeds almost daily to the 
Pyramids, or to Memphis, or to the petrified forest, 
or to the Gty of the Sun. And then, again, four or 
five times a month the house is filled with young 
aspirants going out to India, male and female, frdl of 
valour and bloom; or with others coming home, no 
longer yoiing, no longer aspiring, but laden with 
children and grievances. 

The party with whom we are at present concerned is 
not about to proceed further than the Pyramids, and 
we shall be able to go with them and return in one and 
the same day. 

It consisted chiefly of an English family, Mr. and 
Mrs. Damer, their daughter, and two young sons ; — of 
these chiefly, because they were the nucleus to which 
the others had attached themselves as adherents; 
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^y- bad originated the journey^ and ill the wfaoto 
management of it Mr. Dam&r regiorded Mmaelf as the 
Mkstieri 

The adherents were, firsllyv M^ DeJabs^deail^ a 
Frenchman, now resident in Cairo, wbo %ad givei ^ut 
that he was in some way conceroed in. Ihe canal! abouls 
to be made between tiie MediterraJieQa -and the Bed 
Sea. In discusBitm on this subject he hfiA^ becpme 
acquainted with Mr. Darner ; and although the latter 
gentleman, true to English interests^ perpetually de* 
dared that the canal would neter be made^ and thus, 
initated M. Delabordeau not a little^— nevertheless^ 
some measure of friendship had groW9 iqp be^eea 
them. 

There was also an Americeoi gentleman, Mr. Jeff^«^ 
son Ingram, who was oomprisiiig all countries and all 
nations in one grand tour, as American gentlemen so 
often do. He was young and good-loo^ngf and had 
made himself espedally agreeable to Mr. Damer, who 
had declared, more than once, that Mr. Ingram was 
by &r the most rational American he had ever met 
Mr. Ingram would listen to Mr. Damer by the half- 
hour as to the virtue of the British Constitution, and 
had even sat by almost with patience when Mr. Damer 
had expressed a doubt as to the good working of the 
United States' scheme of policy, — ^which, in an Ameri- 
can, was most wonderful. But some of the sojourners 
at Shepheard's had observed that Mr. Ingram was in the 
habit of talking with Miss Damer almost as much as 
with her father, and argued from that, that fond as the 
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young man was of politics, he did sometimes turn his 
mind to other things also. 

And then there was Miss Dawkins. Now Hiss 
Dawkins was ah important person, both as to herself 
and as to her line of life, and she must be described* 
She wa^ in the first place, an unprotected female of 
about tnirty years of age. As this is becoming an 
established profession, setting itself up as it were in 
opposition to the old-world idea that women, like green 
peas, cannot come to perfection without supporting^ 
sticks, it will be understood at once what were Miss 
Dawkins' sentiments. She considered-— or at any rate 
so expressed herself — ^that peas could grow yery well 
without sticks, and could not only grow thus unsup* 
ported, but could also make their way about the world 
without any incumbrance of sticks whatsoever. She 
did not intend, she said, to riyal Ida Ffeifier, seeing 
that she was attached in a moderate way to bed and 
i oard, and was attached to sodety in a manner almost 
more than moderate ; but she had no idea of being 
prerented from seeing anything she iinshed to see 
because she had neither father, nor husband, nor 
brother available for the purpose of escort. She was 
a human creature, with arms and legs, she said ; and 
she intended to use them. And this was all very well ; 
but nevertheless she had a strong inclination to use the 
arms and legs of other p^ple when she could make 
them serviceable. 

In person Miss Dawkins was not without attraction. 
I should exaggerate if I were to say that she was 
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beautiful and elegant ; but she was good looking, and 
not usually ill mannered. She was tall, and gifted 
with features rather sharp and with eyes very bright. 
Her hair was of the darkest shade of brown, and was 
always worn in bandeaux^ very neatly. She appeared 
generally in black, though other circumstances^did not 
lead one to suppose that she was in mourning ; and 
then, no other travelling costume is so convenient ! She 
always wore a dark broad-brimmed straw hat, as to the 
ribbons on which she was rather particular. She was 
very neat about her gloves and boots ; and though it 
cannot be said that her dress was got up without 
reference to expense, there can be no doubt that it was 
not effected without considerable outlay, — ^and more 
considerable thought 

Miss Dawkins — Sabrina Dawkins was her name, but 
she seldom had friends about her intimate enough to 
use the word Sabrina, — was certainly a clever young 
woman. She could talk on most subjects, if not well, 
at least well enough to amuse. If she had not read 
much, she never showed any lamentable deficiency ; 
she was good-humoured, as a rule, and could on 
occasions be very soft and winning. People who had 
known her long would sometimes say that she was 
selfish ; but with new acquaintance she was forbearing 
and self-denying. 

With what income MisS Dawkins was blessed no 
one seemed to know. She lived like a genflewoman, 
as far as outward appearance went, and never seemed 
to be in want ; but some people would say that she 
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knew very well how many aides there were to a shilling, 
and some enemy had once declared that she was an 
* old soldier/ Such was Miss Dawkins. 

She also, as well as Mr. Ingram and M. Dela- 
bordeau, had laid herself out to find the weak side of 
Mr. Darner. Mr. Darner, with all his family, was 
going up the Nile, and it was known that he had room 
for two in his boat over and above his own femily. 
Miss Dawkins had told him that she had not quite 
made up her mind to undergo so great a fatigue, but 
that, nevertheless, she had a longing of the soul to see 
something of Nubia. To this Mr. Damer had answered 
nothing but ' Oh !' which Miss Dawkins had not found 
to be encouraging. 

But she had not on that account despaired. To a 
married man there are always two sid^s, and in this 
instance there was Mrs. Damer as well as Mr. Damer. 
When Mr. Damer said ^ Oh !' Miss Dawkins sighed, 
and said, ^ Yes, indeed I' then smiled, and betook her- 
self to Mrs. Damer. 

Now Mrs. Damer was soft-hearted, and also some- 
what old-fashioned. She did not conceive any violent 
afiection for Miss Dawkins, but she told her daughter 
that ' the single lady by herself was a very nice young 
woman, and that it was a thousand pities she should 
have to go about so much alone like ' 

Miss Damer had turned up her pretty nose, thinking, 
perhaps, how small was the chance that it ever should 
be her own lot to be an unprotected female. But 

R 
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Miss Dawkins carried her point at any rate as regarded 
the expedition to the Pyramids. 

Miss Darner, I have said, had a pretty nose. I may 
also say that she had pretty eyes, mouth, and chin, 
with other necessary appendages, all pretty. As to the 
two Master Darners, who were respectively of the ages 
of fifteen and sixteen, it may he sufficient to say that 
they were conspicuous for red caps and for the constancy 
with which they raced their donkeys. 

And now the donkeys, and the donkey-boys, and the 
dragomen were all standing at the steps of Shepheard's 
Hotel. To^each donkey there was a donkey-boy, and 
to each gentleman there was a dragoman, so that a 
goodly cortSge was assembled, and a goodly noise was 
made. It may here be remarked, perhaps with some 
little pride, that not half the noise is given in Egypt to 
persons speaking any other language that is bestowed 
on those whose vocabulary is English. 

This lasted for half an hour. Had the party been 
French the donkeys would have arrived only fifteen 
minutes before the appointed time. And then out 
came Damer pere and Damer mere, Damer fille and 
Damer fils. Damer mere was leaning on her husband, 
as was her wont She was not an unprotected female, 
and had no desire to make any attempts in that line. 
Damer fille was attended sedulously by Mr. Ingram, 
for whose demolishment, however, Mr. Damer still 
brought up, in a loud voice, the fag ends of certain 
political arguments which he would fain have poured 
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direct into the ears of his opponent, bad not his wife 
been so persistent in claiming her privileges. M. De- 
labordeau should have followed with Miss Dawkins, 
but his French politeness, or else his fear of the unpro- 
tected female, taught him to walk on the other side of* 
the mistress of the party. 

Miss Dawkins left the house with an eager young 
Darner yelling on each side of her ; but nevertheless, 
though thus neglected by the gentlemen of the party, 
she was all smiles and prettiness, and looked so sweetly 
on Mr. Ingram when that gentleman stayed a moment 
to help her on to her donkey, that his heart almost mis^ 
gave him for leaving her as soon as she was in her seat. 

And then they were off In going from the hotel to 
the Pyramids our party had not to pass through any 
of the queer old narrow streets of the true Cairo — 
Cairo the Oriental. They all lay behind them as they 
went down by the back of the hotel, by the barracka of 
the Pasha and the College of the Dervishes^ t^ the vil- 
lage of old Cairo and the banks of the Nile. 

Here they were kept half an hour while their drago- 
mans made a bargain with the ferryman, a stately reis, 
or captain of a boat, who declared with much dignity 
that he could not carry them over for a sum less than 
six times the amount to which he was justly entitled ; 
while the dragomans, with great energy on behalf of 
their masters, offered him only five times that sum. As 
far as the reis was concerned, the contest might soon 
have been at an end, for the man was not without a 
conscience ; and would have been content with five 
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times and a half; but then die three dragomans quar- 
lelled among themselves as to which should hare the 
paying of the money, and the affiiir became very tedious. 

*What horrid, odious men!' said Miss Dawkins, 
* appealing to Mr. Darner. * Do you think they will let 
us go over at all ?' 

*Well, I suppose they will; people do get over 
generally, I believe. Abdallah! Abdallah! why don't 
you pay the man ? That fellow is always striving to 
save half a piastre for me.' 

^I wish he wasn't quite so particular/ said Mrs. 
Darner, who was already becoming rathar tired ; *biit 
I*m sure he's a very honest man in trying to protect us 
from being robbed.' 

' That he is,' said Miss Dawkins. ' What a delightful 
trait of national character it is to see these men so 
faithful to their employers !' And then at last they 
got over the ferry, Mr. Ingram having descended 
among the .combatants, and settled the matter in dis- 
pute by threats and shouts, and an uplifted sticL 

They crossed the broad Nile exactly at the spot 
where the nilometer, or river gauge, measures from day 
to day, and from year to year, the increasing or de- 
creasing treasures of the stream, and landed at a village 
where thousands of eggs are made into chickens by the 
process of artificial incubation. 

Mrs. Darner thought that it was very hard upon the 
maternal hens — the hens which should have been 
maternal — ^that Hiej should be thus robbed of the 
delights of motherhood. 
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* So unnatural, you know/ gaid Mias Dawkins ; * so 
opposed to the fostering prindiplea of creaticm. Don't 
you think so, Mr. Ingram?' 

Mr Ingram said he didn't know. He was again 
seating Miss Darner on her donkey, and it must be pre- 
sumed that he performed this feat clumsily ; for Fanny 
Damer could jump on and off the animal with hardly a 
finger to help her, when her brother or her father was 
her escort ; but now, under the hands of Mr. Ingram, 
this work of mounting was one which required con- 
siderable time and care. All which Miss Dawkms 
observed with precision. 

^ It's all very well talking,' said Mr. Damer, bringing 
up his donkey nearly alcN^gside of that of Mr. Ingram, 
and ignoring his daughter's presence, just a^ he would 
have done that of his dog ; ' but you must admit that 
political power is more equally distributed in £ngland 
than it is in America.' 

' Perhaps it is,' said Mn Ingram ; * equally distributed 
among,, we will say, three dozen ftimilies,' and he made 
a feint aa though to hold in his impetuous donkey, using 
the spur, however, at the same time on the side that 
was unseen by Mr. Damer. As he did so, Fanny's 
donkey became equally impetuous, and the two can- 
tered on in advance of the whole party. It was quite 
in vain that Mr. Damer, at the top of his voice, shouted 
out something about Hbree dozen corruptible dema- 
gogues.' Mr. Ingram found it quite imposable to 
restrain his donkey so as to listen to the sarcasm. 

* I do believe papa would talk politics,' said Fanny, 
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* if he were at the top of Mont Blanc, or under the Falls 
of Niagara. I do hate politics, Mr. Ingram.' 

' I am sorry for that, very,' said Mr. Ingram, almost 
sadly. 

* Sorry, why? You don't want me to talk politics, 
do you ?' 

Mn America we are all politicians, more or less ; 
and, therefore, I suppose you will hate us all.' 

*' Well, I rather think I should,' said Fanny ; ^you 
would be such bores.' But there was something in her 
eye, as she spoke, which atoned for the harshness of her 
words. 

* A yery nice young man is Mr. Ingram; don't you 
think so ?' said Miss Dawkins to Mrs. Damer. Mrs. 
Damer was going along upon her donkey, not altogether 
comfortably. She much wished to have her lord and 
legitimate protector by her side, but he had left her to 
the care of a dragoman whose English was not intel- 
ligible to her, and she was rather cross. 

* Indeed, Miss Dawkins, I don't know who are nice 
and who are not This nasty donkey stumbles at 
every step. There! I know I shall be down di- 
rectly.' 

^ You need not be at all afraid of that ; they are 
perfectly safe, I believe, always,' said Miss Dawkins 
rising in her stirrup, and handling her reins quite 
triumphantly. * A very little practice will make you 
quite at home.' 

'I don't know what you mean by a very little 
practice. I have been here six weeks. Why did you 
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put me on such a bad donkey as this?' and she turned 
to Abdallah, the dragoman. 

* Him berry good donkey, my lady ; berry good, — 
best of all. Call him Jack in Cairo. Him go to 
Pyramid and back, and mind notmg.' 

* What does he say, Miss Dawkins?' 

^ He says that that donkey is one called Jack. If so 
I've had him myself many times, and Jack is a very 
good donkey.* 

^ I wish you had him now with all my heart,' said Mrs. 
Damer. Upon which Miss Dawkins offered to diange ; 
but those perils of mounting and dismountmg were to 
Mrs. Damer a great deal too severe to admit of this. 

^ Seven miles of canal to be carried out into the sea, 
at a minimum depth of twenty-three feet, and the stone 
to be fetched from Heaven knows where! All the 
money in France wouldn't do it' This was addressed 
by Mr. Damer to M. Delabordeau, whom he had caught 
after the abrupt flight of Mr. Ingram. 

' Den we will borrow a leetle from England,' said 
M. Delabordeau. 

* Precious little, I can tell you. Such stock would 
not hold its price in our markets for twenty-four hours. 
K it were made, the freights would be too heavy to 
allow of merchandise passing through. The heavy 
goods would all go round ; and as for passengers and 
mails, you don't expect to get them, I suppose, while 
there is a railroad ready made to their hand ?' 

* Ve vill carry all your ships through vidout any 
transportation. Think of that, my friend.' 
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« Pdiaw ! You are worse than Ingram. Of all the 
plans I ever heard of it is the most monstrous, the most 

impracticable, the most * But here he was mter- 

rupted by the entreaties of his wife, who had, in abso- 
lute deed and fact, slipped from her donkey, and was 
now calling lustily for her husband's aid. Whereupon 
Miss Dawkins allied herself to the Frenchman, and list- 
ened witfi an air of strong conviction to those arguments 
which were so weak m the ears of Mr. Damer. M. De- 
labordeau was about to ride across the Great Desert 
to Jerusalem, and it might perhaps be quite as well to 
do that with him, as to go up the Nile as £sur as die 
second cataract with the Damers. 

* And so, M. Delabordeau, you intend really to start 
for Mount Sinai ?' 

^ Yes, mees ; ve intend to make one start on Monday 
week.' 

'And so on to Jerusalenu You are quite right It 
would be a thousand pities to be in these countries, and 
to return without going over such ground as that I 
shall certsdnly go to Jerusalem myself by that route*' 

* Vot, mees 1 you? Vould you not find it too much 
fatigante ?' 

' I care nothing for fatigue, if I like the party I am 
with, — ^nothing at aH, literally. You wiD hardly under- 
stand me, perhaps, M. Delabordeau ; but I do not see 
any reason why I, as a young woman, should not make 
any journey that is practicable for a young man.' 

* Ah I dat is great resolution for you, mees.' 

^I mean as far as fatigue is concerned. You are a 
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Frenchman, and belong to the nation that is at the 
head of all human civilization — r-' 

M. Delabordeau took off his hat and bowed low, 
to the peak of his donkey saddle. He dearly loved to 
hear his country praised, as Miss Dawkins was aware. 

* And I am sure you must agree with me,' continued 
Miss Dawkins, * that the time is gone by for women to 
consider themselves helpless animals, or to be so con- 
sidered by others.' 

' Mees D9.wkins vould never be considered, not in 
any times at all, to be one helpless animal,' said 
M. Delabordeau, civilly. 

* I do not, at any rate, intend to be so regarded,' 
said she. * It suits me to travel alone ; not that I am 
averse to society ; quite the contrary ; if I meet pleasant 
people I am always ready to join them. But it suits- 
me to travel without any permanent party, and I do 
not see why felse shame should prevent my seeing the 
world as thoroughly as though I belonged to the other 
sex. Why should it, M. Delabordeau?' 

M. Delabordeau declared that he did not see any 
reason why it should. 

^I am passionately anxious to stand upon Mount 
Sinai,' continued Miss Dawkins; Uo press with my 
feet the earliest spot in sacred history, of the identity of 
which we are certain; to feel within me the awe- 
inspiring thrill of that thrice sacred hour !' 

The Frenchman looked as though he did not quite 
understand her, but he said that it would be mag- 
nifique. 
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* You have already made up your party, I suppose, 
M. Delabordeau?* 

M. Delabordeau gave the names of two Frenchmen 
and one Englishman who were going with him. 

*Upon my word it is a great temptation to join 
you,' said Miss Dawkins, * only for that horrid English- 
man.' 

'Vat, Mr. Stanley?' 

' Oh, I don't mean any disrespect to Mr. Stanley. 
The horridness I speak of does not a^sdi to him 
personally, but to his stiff, respectable, ungainly, well- 
behaved, irrational, and uncivilized country. You see 
I am not very patriotic* 

'Not quite so moch as my dear friend Mr. Damer.' 

*Ha! ha! ha! an excellent creature, isn't he? 
And so they all are ; dear creatures. But then they 
are so backward. They are most anxious that I should 

join them up the Nile, but ,' and then Miss 

Dawkins shrugged her shoulders gracefully, and, as 
she flattered herself, like a Frenchwoman. After that 
they rode on in silence for a few moments. 

* Yes, I must see Mount Sinai,' said Miss Dawkins, 
and then sighed deeply. M, Delabordeau, notwith- 
standing that his country does stand at the head of all 
human civilization, was not courteous enough to declare 
that if Miss Dawkins would join his party across the 
desert, nothing would be wanting to mkke his beatitude 
in this world perfect 

Their road from the village of the chicken-hatching 
ovens lay up along the left bank of the Nile, through 
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an immense groye of lofty palm-trees, looking out from 
among which om* visitors could ever and anon see the 
heads of the two great pyramids ; — that is, such of them 
could see it as felt any solicitude in the matter. 

It is astonishing how such things lose their great 
charm as men find themselves in their dose neigh- 
bourhood. To one living in New York or London, 
how ecstatic is the interest inspired by these huge 
structures. One feels that no price would be too high 
to pay for seeing them as long as time and distance, 
and the world's inexorable task-work forbid such a 
visit How intense would be the delight of climbing 
over the wondrous handiwork of those wondrous archi- 
tects so long since dead ; how thrilling the awe with 
which one would penetrate down into their interior 
caves — those caves In which lay buried the bones of 
ancient kings, whose very names seem to have come to 
us almost from another world I 

But all these feelings become strangely dim, their 
acute edges wonderfully worn, as the subjects which 
inspired them are brought near to us. ' Ah ! so t^iose 
are the Pyramids, are they ?' says the traveller, when 
the first glimpse of them is shown to him from the 
window of a railway carriage. ' Dear me ; they don't 
look so very high, do they ? For Heaven's sake put 
the blind down, or we shall be destroyed by the dust' 
And then the ecstasy and keen de%ht of the Pyramids 
has vanished, and for ever. 

Our friends, therefore, who for weeks past had seen 
them frx>m a distance, though they had not yet visited 
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them, did not seem to have any strong feeling on the 
subject as they trotted through ike grove of pahn-trees. 
Mr. Dsmer had not yet escaped fronthis wife, who was 
still fretful from the result of her little accident 

* It was all the chattering of that Miss Dawkins,' 
said Mrs. Darner. ^She would not let me attend to 
what I was doing.' 

* Miss Dawkins is an ass,' said her husband. 

' It is a pity she has no one to look after her/ said 
Mrs. Darner. 

M. Delabordeau was still listening to Miss Daw- 
kins's raptures about Mount Sinai. * I wonder whether 
she has got any money/ said M. Delabordeau to 
himself. ' It can't be much/ he went on thinking, * or 
she would not be left in this way by herself.' And the 
result of his thoughts was that Miss Dawkins, if under^ 
taken, might probably become more plague than profit. 
As to Miss Dawkins herself, though she was ecstatic 
about Mount Sinai — ^which was not present — she seemed 
to have forgotten the poor Pyramids, which were then 
before her nose. 

The two lads were riding races along the dusty path, 
much to the disgust of their donkey-boys. Their time 
for enjoyment was to come. There were hampers to 
be opened ; and then the absolute climbing of the 
Pyramids would actually be a delight to them. 

As for Miss Damer and Mr. Ingram, it was clear 
that they had forgotten palm-trees, Pyramids, the Nile, 
and all Egypt They bad escaped to a much faurer 
paradise. 
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* Could I bear to live among Republicans?' said 
Fanny, repeating the last words of her American lover, 
and looking down from her donkey to the ground as 
she did so. 'I hardly know what Republicans are, 
Mr. Ingram.' 

' Let me teadi you,' said he. 

* You do talk such nonsense. I declare there is that 
Miss Dawkins looking at us as though she had twenty 
eyes. Could you not teach her, Mr. Ingram ?' 

And so they emerged from the palm-tree grove, 
through a village crowded with dirty, straggling Arab 
children, on to the cultivated plain, beyond which the 
Pyramids stood, now fiill before them ; the two large 
I^ramids, a smaller one, and the huge sphinx's head 
all in a group together. 

* Fanny,' said Bob Darner, riding up to her, ' mamma 
wants you ; so toddle hack.' 

* Mamma wants me I What can she want me for 
now?' said Fanny, with a look of anything but filial 
duly in her face. 

* To protect her from Miss Dawkins, I think. She 
wants you to ride at her side, so that Dawkins mayn't 
get at her. Now, Mr. Ingram, I'll, bet you half a 
crown I'm at the top of the big Pyramid before you.' 

Poor Fanny! She obeyed, however; doubtless 
feeling that it would not do as yet to show too plainly 
that she preferred Mr. Ingram to her mother. She 
arrested her donkey, therefore, till Mrs. Damer overtook 
her ; and Mr. Ingram, as he paused tor a moment with 
her while she did so, fell into the hands of Miss Dawkins. 
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* I cannot think, Fanny, how yoa get on so qnick,* 
said Mn. Darner. ^I'm always last; hot then my 
donkey is sndi a Tery nast^ one. Lode there, now ; 
he's always trying to get me off.' 

* AVe diall soon be at the Pyramids now, mamma.' 
*How on earth I am OTer to get back agaun I 

cannot think. I am so tired now that I can hardly sit.' 

^Yoall be better, mamma, when yoa get your 
lundieon anda glass of wine.' 

'How on earth we are to eat and drink with those 
nasty Arab people aronnd ns, I can't ooncdye. They 
tell me we shall be eaten op by them. Bat, Fanny, 
what has Mr. Ingram been saying to yoa all the day ? 

^ What has he been saying, mamma? Oh ! I don't 
know ; — ^a handred things, I dare say. Bat he has not 
been talking to me all the time.' 

*' I think he has, Fanny, nearly, since we crossed the 
riyer. Oh, dear ! oh, dear I this animal does hart me 
so I Eyery time he moyes he flings his head aboatj 
and that giyes me sach a bump.' And then Fanny 
commiserated her mother's sufiferings, and in her com- 
miseration contriyed to elude any fiirther questionings 
as to Mr. Ingram's conyersation. 

^Majestic piles, are they not?' said Miss Dawkins^ 
who, haying changed her companion, allowed her mind 
to reyert from Mount Sinai to the Pyramids. They 
were now riding through cdtiyated. ground, with the 
Tast extent of the sands of Libya before them. The 
two Pyramids were standing on the margin of the sand, 
with the head of the recumbent sphynx plainly yisible 
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between them. But no idea can be formed of the size 
of this immense figure till it is visited much more 
closely. The body is covered with sand, and the head 
and neck alone stand above the surface of the ground. 
They were still two miles distant, and the sphynx as 
yet was but an obscure mound between the two vast 
Pyramids. 

' Immense piles !' said Miss Dawkins, repeating her 
own words. 

' Yes, they are large,' said Mr. Ingram, who did not 
choose to indulge in enthusiasm in the presence of Miss 
Dawkins. 

* Enormous ! What a grand idea ! — eh, Mr. Ingram? 
The human race does not create such things as those 
nowadays !' 

' No, indeed,' he answered ; ' but perhaps we create 
better things.' 

' Better I You do not mean to say, Mr. Ingram, that 
you are an utilitarian. I do, in truth, hope better 
things of you than that. Yes ! steam mills are better, 
no doubt, and mechanics' institutes, and penny news- 
papers. But is nothing to be valued but what is 
useful?' And Miss Dawkins, in the height of her 
enthusiasm, switched her donkey severely over the 
shoulder. 

'I might, perhaps, have said also that we create 
more beautiful things,' said Mr. Ingram. 

* But we cannot create older things.' 
' No, certainly ; we cannot do that.' 

'Nor can we imbue what we do create with the 
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grand associations which environ those piles with so in- 
tense an interest. Think of the mighty dead, Mr. 
Ingram, and of their great homes when living. Think 
of the hands which it took to raise those huge blocks — ' 

* And of the lives which it cost.' 

* Doubtless. The tyranny and invincible power of 
the royal architects add to the grandeur of the idea. 
One would not wish to have back the kings of Egypt.' 

' Well, no ; they would be neither useful nor beautiful.' 
^ Perhaps not ; and I do not wish to be picturesque 
at the expense of my fellow-creatures.' 

' I doubt, even, whether they would be picturesque.' 

' You know what I mean, Mr. Ingram. But the 

associations of such names, and the presence of the 

stupendous works with which they are connected, fill 

the soul with awe. Such, at least, is the effect with mine.' 

* I fear that my tendencies. Miss Dawkins, are more 
realistic than your own.' 

* You belong to a young country, Mr. Ingram, and 
are naturally prone to think of material life. The 
necessity of living looms large before you.' 

' Very large, indeed, Miss Dawkins.' 

'Whereas with us, with some of us at least, the 
material aspect has given place to one in which poetry 
and enthusiasm prevail. To such among us the asso- 
ciations of past times are very dear. Cheops, to me, 
is more than Napoleon Bonaparte.' 

* That is more than most of your countrymen can 
say, at any rate, just at present.' 

* I am a woman,' continued Miss Dawkins. 
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Mr. Ingram took oflF his hat in acknowledgment 
both of the announcement and of the fact. 

* And to us it is not given — ^not given as yet— ^to 
share in the great deeds of the present. The envy of 
your sex has driven us from the paths which lead to 
honour. But the deeds of the past are as much ours 
as yours.' 

* Oh, quite as much.' 

* 'Tis to your country that we look for enfranchise- 
ment from this thraldom. Yes, Mr. Ingram, the 
women of America have that strength of mind which 
has been wanting to those of Europe. In the United 
States woman will at last learn to exercise her proper 
mission.' 

Mr. Ingram expressed a sincere wish that such 
might be the case; and then wondering at the in- 
genuity with which Miss Dawkins had travelled round 
from Cheops and his Pyramid to the rights of women 
in America, he contrived to fall back, under the pre- 
tence of asking after the ailments of Mrs. Damer. 

And now at last they were on the sand, in the 
absolute desert, making their way up to the very foot 
of the most northern of the two Pyramids. They 
were by this time surrounded by a crowd of Arab 
guides, or Arabs professing to be guides, who had 
already ascertained that Mr. Damer was the chief of 
the party, and were accordingly driving him almost to 
madness by the offers of their services, and their 
assurance that he could not possibly see the outside 
or the inside of either structure, or even remain alive 

s 
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upon the ground, unless he at once accepted their 
oflFers made at their own prices. 

' Get away, will you ?' said he. * I don't want any 
of you, and I won't have you! If you take hold of 
me I'll shoot you !' This was said to one specially 
energetic Arab, who, in his efforts to secure his prey, 
had caught hold of Mr. Damer by the leg. 

' Yes, yes, I say ! Englishmen always take me ; — 
me — me, and then no break him leg. Yes — yes — ^yes ; — 
I go. Master say, yes. Only one leetle ten shilling !' 

^Abdallahl' shouted Mr. Damer, 'why don't you 
take this man away? Why don't you make him 
understand that if all the Pyramids depended on it, 
I would not give him sixpence !' 

And then Abdallah, thus invoked, came up, and 
explained to the man in Arabic that he would gain 
his object more surely if he would behave himself a 
little , more quietly ; a hint which the man took for 
one minute, and for one minute only. 

Aijd then poor Mrs. Damer replied to an applica- 
tion for backsheish by the gift of a sixpence. Un- 
fortunate woman! The word backsheish means, I 
believe, a gift ; but it has come in Egypt to signify 
money, and is eternally dinned into the ears of 
strangers by Arab suppliants. Mrs. Damer ought 
to have known better, as, during the last six weeks 
she had never shown her face out of Shepheard's 
Hotel without being pestered for backsheish; but 
she was tired and weak, and foolishly thought to rid 
herself of the man who was annoying her. 
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No sooner had the coin dropped from her hand 
into that of the Arab, than she was surrounded by a 
cluster of beggars, who loudly made their petitions as 
though they would, each of them, individually be injured 
if treated with less liberality than that first comer. They 
took hold of her donkey, her bridle, her saddle, her 
legs, and at last her arms and hands, screaming for 
backsheish in voices that were neither sweet nor mild. 

In her dismay she did give away sundry small 
coins — all, probably, that she had about her; but 
this only made the matter worsa Money was gomg, 
and each . man, by sufficient energy, might hope to 
get some of it They were very energetic, and so 
frightened the poor lady that she would certainly 
have fallen, had she not been kept on her seat by their 
pressure around her. 

*Oh, dear! oh, dear! get away,' she cried. *I 
haven't got any more ; indeed, I haven't. Go away, 
I tell you ! Mr. Damer! oh, Mr. Damer!' and then, 
in the excess of her agony, she uttered one loud, long, 
and continuous shriek. 

Up came Mr. Damer ; up came AbdaUah ; up came 
M. Delabordeau; up came Mr. Ingram, and at last 
she was rescued. * You shouldn't go away, and leave 
me to the mercy of these nasty people. As to that 
Abdallah, he is of no use to anybody.' 

'Why you bodder de good lady, you dem black- 
guard?' said Abdallah, raising his stick, as though 
he were going to lay them all low with a blow. ' Now 
you get noting, you tief ! 
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The Arabs for a moment retired to a little distance, 
like flies driven from a sugar-bowl ; but it was easy 
to see that, like the flies» they would return at the first 
yacant moment. 

And now they had reached the very foot of the 
Pyramids and proceeded to dismount from thehr 
donkeys. Their intention was first to ascend to the 
top, then to come down to their banquet, and after 
that to penetrate into the interior. And all this 
would seem to be easy of performance. The Pyramid 
is undoubtedly high, but it is so constructed as to 
admit of climbing without difficulty. A lady mount- 
ing it would undoubtedly need some assistance, but 
any man possessed of moderate activity would require 
no aid at all. 

But our friends were at once imbued with the 
tremendous nature of the task before them. A sheikh 
of the Arabs came forth, who communicated with 
them through Abdallah. The work could be done, 
no doubt, he said ; but a great many men would be 
wanted to assist. Each lady must have four Arabs, 
and each gentleman three ; and then, seeing that the 
work would be peculiarly severe on this special day, 
each of these numerous Arabs must be remunerated 
by 3ome very large number of piastres. 

Mr. Damer, who was by no means a close man in 
his money dealings, opened his eyes with surprise, 
and mildly expostulated; M. Delabordeau, who was 
rather a close man in his reckonings, immediately 
buttoned up his breeches-pocket and declared' that 
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he should decline to mount the Pyramid at all at that 
price ; and then Mr. Ingram descended to the combat* 

The protestations of the men were fearful. They 
declared, with loud voices, eager actions, and mani- 
fold £nglish oaths, that an attempt was being made 
to rob them. They had a right to demand the sums 
which they were charging, and it was a shame that 
English gentlemen should come and take the bread 
out of their mouths. And so they screeched, gesticu- 
lated, and swore, and fri^tened poor Mrs. Damer 
almost into fits. 

But at last it was settled and away they started, 
the sheikh declaring that the bargain had been made 
at so low a rate as to leave him not one piastre for 
himself. Each man had an Arab on each side of him, 
and Miss Dawkins and Miss Damer had each, in ad- 
dition, one behind. Mrs. Damer was so frightened as 
altogether to have Tost all ambition to ascend. She 
sat below on a fragment of stone, witJi the three drago- 
mans standing around her as guards ; but even with the 
three dragomans the attacks on her were so frequent, 
and as she declared afterwards she was so bewildered, 
that she never had time to remember that she had 
come there from England to see the Pyramids, and 
that she was now immediately under them. 

The boys, utterly ignoring their guides, scrambled 
up quicker than the Arabs could follow them. Mr* 
Damer started off at a pace which soon brought him 
to the end of his tether, and from that point was 
dragged up by the sheer strength of his assistants ; 
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thereby aooomi^ishiiig the wishes of the men, who 
induce their yictiiiis to start as rapdly as possible, 
in order that they may soon find themsdyes helpless 
from want of wind. Mr. Ingram endeaToured to 
attach himself to Fanny, and she would have been 
nothing loth to haTc him at her right hand instead 
of the hideous brown, shrieking, one-eyed Arab who 
took hold of her. But it was soon found that any 
such arrangement was impossible. Each guide felt 
that if he lost his own peculiar hold he would lose his 
prey, and held on, therefore, with invincible tenacity. 
Miss Dawkins looked, too, as though she had thought 
to be attended to by some Christian cavalier, but no 
Christian cavalier was forthcoming. M. Delabordeau 
was the wisest, for he took the matter quietly, did as 
he was bid, and allowed the guides nearly to carry him 
to the top of the edifice. 

* Ha ! So this is the top of the Pyramid, is it ?' said 
Mr. Damer, bringing out his words one by one, being 
terribly out of breath. * Very wonderful, very wonder- 
ful indeed V 

' It is wonderful,* said Miss Dawkins, whose breath 
had not failed her in the least, * very wonderful indeed ! 
Only think, Mr. Damer, you might travel on for days 
and days, till days became months, through those inter- 
minable sands, and yet you would never come to the 
end of them. Is it not quite stupendous ?' 

*Ah, yes, quite, — puff, puff' — said Mr. Damer, 
striving to regain his breath. 

Mr. Damer was now at her disposal; weak and 
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worn with toil and travel, out of breath, and with half 
his manhood gone ; if ever she might prevail over him 
so as to procure from his mouth an assent to that Nile 
proposition, it would be now. And after all, that Nile 
proposition was the best one now before her. She did 
not quite like the idea of starting off across the Great 
Desert without any lady, and was not sure that she 
was prepared to be fallen in love with by M. Dela- 
bordeau, even if there should ultimately be any readi- 
ness on the part of that gentleman to perform the role 
of lover. With Mr. Ingram the matter was different, 
nor was she so diffident of her own charms as to think 
it altogether impossible that she might succeed, in the 
teeth of that little chit, Fanny Damer. That Mr. 
Ingram would join the party up the Nile she had very 
little doubt ; and then there would be one place left 
for her. She would thus, at any rate, become com- 
mingled with a most respectable family, who might be 
of material service to her. 

Thus actuated she commenced an earnest attack 
upon Mr. Damer. 

' Stupendous ? she said again, for she was fond of 
repeating favourite words. * What a wondrous race 
must have been those Egyptian kings of old !' 

* I dare say they were,' said Mr. Damer, wiping his 
brow as he sat upon a large loose stone, a fragment 
lying on the flat top of the Pyramid, one of those stones 
with which the complete apex was once made, or was 
once about to be made. 

* A magnificent race ! so gigantic in their concep- 
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tionsi Their ideas altogether overwhelm us poor, 
insignificant, latter-day mortals. They huilt these vast 
Pyramids ; but for us, it is task enough to climb to 
their top/ 

' Quite enough/ ejaculated Mr. Damer. 

But Mr. Damer would not always remain weak and 
out of breath, and it was absolutely necessary for Miss 
Dawkins to hurry away from Cheops and his tomb, to 
Thebes and Karnac. 

' After seeing this it is impossible for any one with 
a spark (rf imagination to leave Egypt without going 
fturther a-field.' 

Mr. Damer merely wiped his brow and grunted. 
This Miss Dawkins took as a signal of weakness, and 
went on with her task perseveringly. 

* For myself, I have resolved to go up, at any rate 
as far as Asouan and the first cataract I had thought 
of acceding to the wishes of a party who are going 
across the Great Desert by Mount Sinai to Jerusalem ; 
but the kindness of yourself an4 Mrs. Damer is so great, 
and the prospect of joining in your boat is so plea- 
surable, that I have made up my mind to accept your 
very kind offer.' 

This, it will be acknowledged, was bold on the part 
of Miss Dawkins ; but what will not audacity effect ? 
To use the slang of modern language, cheek carries 
everything nowadays. And whatever may have been 
Miss Dawkins's deficiencies, in this virtue she was not 
deficient. 

' I have made up my mind to accept your very kind 
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offer,' she said, shining on Mr. Damer with her 
blandest smile. 

What was a stout, breathless, perspiring, middle- 
aged gentleman to do under such circumstances ? Mr. 
Damer was a man whcf; in most matters, had his own 
way. That his wife should have given such an invita- 
tion without consulting him, was, he knew, quite impos- 
sible. She would as soon have thought of asking all 
those Arab guides to accompany them. Nor was it to 
be thought of that he should allow himself to be kid- 
napped into such an aiTangement by the Impudence of 
any Miss Dawkins. But there was, he felt, a difficulty 
in answering such a proposition from a young lady with 
a direct negative, especially while he was so scant of 
breath. So he wiped his brow again, anjl looked at her. 

' But I can only agree to this on one understanding,' 
continued Miss Dawkins, 'and that is, that I am 
allowed to defray my own full share of the expense of 
the journey.' 

Upon hearing this Mr. Damer thought that he saw 
his way out of the wood. * Wherever I go. Miss Daw- 
kins, I am always the paymaster myself,' and this he 
contrived to say with some sternness, palpitating though 
he still was ; and the sternness which was deficient in 
his voice he endeavoured to put into his countenance. 

But he did npt know Miss Dawkins. 'Oh, Mr. 
Damer,' she said, and as she spoke her smile became 
almost blander than it was before ; • oh, Mr. Damer, I 
could not think of suffering you to be so liberal; I 
could not, indeed. But I shall be quite content that 
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you should pay everything, and let me settle with you 
in one sum afterwards.' 

Mr. Darner's breath was now rather more under his 
own command. ^ I am afraid, Miss Dawkins,' he said» 
^ that Mrs. Damer's weak state of health will not admit 
of such an arrangement.' 

* What, about the paying ?' 

* Not only as to that, but we are a family party. Miss 
Dawkins ; and great as would be the benefit of your 
society to all of us, in Mrs. Damer's present state of 
health, I am afraid — ^in short, you would not find it 
agreeable. — And therefore — ' this he added, seeing 
that she was still about to persevere — ' I fear that we 
must forego the advantage you ofier.' 

And then, iQoking into his face, Miss Dawkins did 
perceive that even her audacity would not prevail. 

* Oh, very well,' she said, and moving from the stone 
on which she had been sitting, she walked ofi^, carrying 
her head very high, to a corner of the Pyramid from 
which she could look forth alone towards the sands of 
Libya. 

In the mean time another little overture was being 
made on the top of the same Pyramid, — an overture 
which was not received quite in the same spirit. While 
Mr. Damer was recovering his breath for the sake of 
answering Miss Dawkins, Miss Damer had walked to 
the further comer of the square platform on which they 
were placed, and there sat herself down with her face 
turned towards Cairo. Perhaps it was not singular 
that Mr. Ingram should have followed her. 
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This would have been very well if a dozen Arabs 
had not also followed them. But as this was the case, 
Mr. Ingram had to play his game under some difficulty. 
He hacf no sooner seated himself beside her than they 
came and stood directly in front of the seat, shutting 
out the view, and by no means improving the fragrance 
of the air around them. 

* And this, then. Miss Damer, will be our la^ 
excursion together,' he said, in his tenderest, softest tone. 

' De good Englishman will gib de poor Arab one 
little backsheish,' said an Arab, putting out his hand 
and shaking Mr. Ingram's shoulder. 

' Yes, yes, yes ; him gib backsheish,* said another. 

' Him berry good man,' said a third, putting up his 
filthy hand, and touching Mr. Ingram's face. 

*- And young lady berry good, too ; she give back- 
sheish to poor Arab.' 

• Yes,' said a fourth, preparing to take a similar 
liberty with Miss Damer. 

This was too much for Mr. Ingram. He had already 
used very positive language in his endeavour to assure 
his tormentors that they would not get a piastre from 
him. But this only changed their soft persuasions into 
threats. Upon hearing which, and upon seeing what 
the man attempted to do in his endeavour to get money 
from Miss Damer, he raised his stick, and struck first 
one and then the other as violently as he could upon 
their heads. 

Any ordinary civilized men would have been stunned 
by such blows, for they fell en the bare foreheads of 
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the Arabs ; but the objects of the American's wtath 
merely skulked away; and the others, ooavinoed by 
the only argoments which they understood, followed in 
pursuit of victinis who might be leas pugnacious.' 

It is hard for a man to be at once tender and pug- 
nacious — to be sentimental, while he is putting forth his 
physical strength with all the yiolence in his power. 
It is difficult, also, for him to be gentle instantly after 
having been in a rage. So he changed his tactics at 
the moment, and came to the point at once in a manner 
befitting his present state of mind. 

* Those vile wretches have put me in such a heat,' 
he said, ' that I hardly know what I am saying. But 
the fact is this. Miss Darner, I cannot leave Cairo 

without knowing . You understand what I mean. 

Miss Damer.' 

' Indeed I do not, Mr. Ingram ; except that I am 
afraid you mean nonsense.' 

* Yes, you do ; you know that I love you. I am sure 
you must know it. At any rate you know it now.' 

' Mr. Ingram, you should not talk in such a way.' 

*Why should I not? But the truth is, Fanny, 1 
can talk in no other way. I do love you dearly. Can 
you love me well enough to go and be my wife in a 
country far away fix)m your own ?' 

Before she left the top of the Pyramid Fanny Damer 
had said that she would try. 

Mr. Ingram was now a proud and happy man, and 
seemed to think the steps of the Pyramid too small for 
his elastic energy. But Fanny feared that her troubles 
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were to come. There was^pa — ^that terrible bugbear 
on all such occasions. What would papa say? She 
was sure her papa would not allow her to marry and go 
so far away from her own family and country. For 
herself, she liked the Americans — always had liked 
them ; so she said ; — would desire nothing better than to 
live among them. But papa I And Fanny sighed as 
she felt that all the recognized miseries o( a young lady 
in love were about to fall upon her. 

Nevertheless, at her lover's instance, she promised, 
and declared, in twenty different loving phrases, that 
nothing on earth should ever make her false to her love 
or to her lover. 

' Fanny, where are you ? Why are you not ready to 
come down ?' shouted Mr. Damer, not in the best of 
tempers. He felt that he had almost been unkind to 
an unprotected female, and his heart misgave him. And 
yet it would have misgiven him more had he allowed 
himself to be entrapped by Miss Dawkins. 

^ I am quite ready, pap^/ s&id Fanny, running up to 
him — ^for it may be understood that there is quite room 
enough for a young lady to run on the top of the 
Pyramid. 

' I am sure I don't know where you have been all the 
time,' said Mr. Damer ; * and where are those two boys ?' 

Fanny pointed to the top of the other Pyramid, and 
there they were, conspicuous with their red caps. 

' And M. Delabordeau ?' 

* Oh ! he has gone down, I think ; — no, he is there 
with Miss Dawkms.' And in truth Miss Dawkins vias 
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leaning on his arm most affectionately, as she stooped 
over and looked down upon the ruins below her. 

' And where is that fellow, Ingram ?' §aid Mr. Darner, 
looking about him. * He is always out of the way when 
he's wanted.' 

To this Fanny said nothing. Why should she? 
She was not Mr. Ingram's keeper. 

And then they all descended, each again with his 
proper number of Arabs to hurry and embarrass him ; 
and they found Mrs. Damer at the bottom, like a piece 
I of sugar covered with flies. She was heard to declare 

I afterwards that she would not go to the Pyramids agam, 

not if they were to be .given to her for herself, as orna- 
ments for her garden. 

The picnic lunch among the big stones at the foot 
of the Pyramid was not a very gay affair. Miss Daw- 
kins talked more than any one else, being determined 
to show that she bore her defeat gallantly. Her con- 
versation, however, was chiefly addressed to M. Dela- 
bordeau, and he seemed to think more of his cold 
chicken and ham than he did of her wit and attention. 

Fanny hardly spoke a word. There was her father 
before her, and she could not eat, much less talk, as 
she thought of all that she would have to go through. 
What would he say to the idea of having an American 
for a son-in-law ? 

Nor was Mr. Ingram very lively. A young man 
when he has been just accepted, never is so. His hap- 
piness under the present circumstances was, no doubt, 
intense, but it was of a silent nature. 
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And then the interior of the building had to be visited. 
To tell the truth none of the party would have cared to 
perform this feat had it not been for the honour of the 
thing. To have come from Paris, New York, or 
London, to the Pyramids, and then not to have visited 
the very tomb of Cheops, would have shown on the part 
of all of them an indifTerence to subjects of interest 
which would have been altogether fatal to their charac- 
ter as travellers. And so a party for the interior was 
made up. 

Miss Damer when she saw the aperture through 
which it was expected that she should descend, at once 
declared for staying with her mother. Miss Dawkins, 
however, was enthusiastic for the journey. ' Persons 
with so very little command over their nerves might 
really as well stay at home,' she said to Mr. Ingram, 
who glowered at her dreadfully for expressing such an 
opinion about his Fanny. 

This entrance into the Pyramids is a terrible task, 
which should be undertaken by no lady. Those who 
perform it have to creep down, and then to be dragged 
up, through infinite dirt, foul smells, and bad air ; and 
when they have done it, they see nothing. *But they do 
earn the gratification of saying that they have been 
inside a Pyramid. 

' Well, I've done that once,' said Mr. Damer, coming 
out, ' and I do not think that any one will catch me 
doing it again. I never was in such a filthy place in 
my life.' 

^ Oh, Fanny I I am so glad you did not go ; I am 
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sure it is not fit for ladies,' said poor Mrs. Damer, 
forgetful of her friend Miss Dawkins. 

* I should have been ashamed of myself/ said Miss 
Dawkins, bristling up, and throwing back her head as 
she stood, ' if I had allowed any consideration to have 
prevented my visiting such a spot. If it be not im- 
proper for men to go there, how can it be improper for 
women ?' 

' I did not say improper, my dear,' said Mrs. Damer, 
apologetically. 

* And as for the fatigue, what can a woman be worth 
who is afraid to encounter as much as I have now gone 
through for the sake of visiting the last resting-place 
of such a king as Cheops ?' And Miss Dawkins, as she 
pronounced the last words, looked round her with dis- 
dain upon poor Fanny Damer. 

* But I meant the dirt,' said Mrs. Damef. 

* Dirt !' ejaculated Miss Dawkins, and then walked 
away. Why should she now submit her high tone of 
feeling to the Damers, or why care longer for their 
good opinion ? Therefore she scattered contempt around 
her as she ejaculated the last word, ' dirt' 

And theH the return home ! * I know I shall never 
get there,' said Mrs. Damer, looking piteously up into 
her husband's face. 

* Nonsense, my dear ; nonsense; you must get there.* 
Mrs. Damer groaned, and acknowledged in her heart 
that she must, — either dead or alive. 

* And, Jefierson,' said Fanny, whispering — ^for th^e 
had been a moment since their descent in which she 
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had been instructed to call him by Ins Christian name — 
' never mind talking to me going home. I will ride by 
mamma. Do you go with papa and put him in good 
humour ; and if he says anything about the lords and 
the bishops, don't you contradict him, you know.' 

What will not a man do for love? Mr. Ingram 
promised. And in this way they started ; the two boys 
led the van ; then came Mr. Damer and Mr. Ingram, 
unusually and unpatriotically acquiescent as to Eng- 
land's aristocratic propensities; then Miss Dawkms 
riding, alas I alone ; after he^j M. Dekbordeau, also 
alone, — the ungallant Frendiman ! And the rear was 
brought up by Mrs. Damer and her daughter, flanked 
on each side by a dragoman, with a third dragoman 
behind them. 

And in this order they went back to Cairo, riding 
their donkeys, and crossing the ferry solemnly, and, for 
the most part, silently. Mr. Ingram did tlalk, as he 
had an important object in view, — that of putting Mr. 
Damer into a good humour. 

In this he succeeded so well that by the time they 
had remounted, after crossing the Nile, Mr. Damer 
opened his heart to his companion on the subject that 
was troubling him, and told him all about Miss 
Dawkins. 

^ I don't see why we should have a companion that 
we don't like for eight or ten weeks, merely because it 
seems rude to refuse a lady.' 

* Indeed, I agree with you,' said Mr. Ingram ; * I 
should call it weak-minded to give way in such a case/ 

T 
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^ My daughter does not like her at all^' continued 
Mr. Darner. 
. 'Nor would she be a nice companion for Miss 

U Darner ; not according to my way of thinking/ said Mr. 

Ingram. 

' And as to my having asked her, or Mrs. Darner 
having asked her 1 Why God bless my soul, it is pure 
invention on the woman's part !' 

^ Ha ! ha I ha !' laughed Mr. Ingram ; ^ I must say 
she plays her game well ; but then she is an old soldier, 
\ii and has the benefit of experience.' What would Miss 

[[ Dawkins have said had she known that Mr. Ingram 

called her an old soldier? 

*I don't like the kind of thing at all,' said Mr. 
Damer, who was very serious upon the subject. * You 
see the position in which I am placed. I am forced to 

be very rude, or ' 

' I don't call it rude at alL' 

' Disobliging, then ; or else I must have all my com- 
fort invaded and pleasure destroyed by, by, by * 

And Mr. Damer paused, being at a loss for an appro- 
priate name for Miss Dawkins. 

* By an unprotected female,' suggested Mr. Ingram. 
' Yes ; just so. I am as fond of pleasant company 

as anybody ; but then I like to choose it myself.' 

' So do I,' said Mr. Ingram, thinking of his own 
choice. 

* Now, Ingram, if you would join us, we should be 
delighted.' 

* Upon my word, sir, the offer is too flattering,' said 

I 
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Ingram, hesitatingly ; for he felt that he could not un- 
dertake such a jouraey until Mr. Damer knew on what 
terms he stood with Fanny. 

*You are a terrible democrat,' said Mr. Damer, 
laughing ; * but then, on that matter, you know, we 
could agree to differ.' 

* Exactly so,' said Mr. Ingram, who had not collected 
his thoughts or made up his mind as to what he had 
better say and do, on the spur of the moment. 

' Well what do you say to it ?' said Mr. Damer, 
encouragingly. But Ingram paused before he an- 
swered. 

' For Heaven's sake, my dear fellow, don't have the 
slightest hesitation in refusing, if you don't like the plan.' 

' The feet is, Mr. Damer, I shoidd like too well.' 

'like it too well?' . 

' Yes, sir, and I may as well tell you now as later. 
I had intended this evening to have asked for your 
permission to address your daughter.' 

* God bless my soul !' said Mr. Damer, looking as 
though a totally new idea had now been opened to him. 

' And under these circumstances, I will now wait and 
see whether or no you will renew your offer.' 

' God bless my soul I' said Mr. Damer again. It 
often does strike an old gentleman as very odd that 
any man should fall in love with his daughter, whom he 
has not ceased to look upon as a child. The case is 
generally quite different with mothers. They seem to 
think that every young man must fall in love with their 
girls. 
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^ And have you said anything to Fanny about this ?' 
asked Mr. Darner. 

* Yes, sir, I have her permission to speak ta you.' 

^ God bless my soul !' said Mr. Damer ; and by this 
time they had arrived at Shepheard's Hotel. 

' Oh, mamma,' said Fanny, as soon as she found her- 
self alone with her mother that evening, * I have some- 
thing that I must tell you.' 

' Oh, Fanny, don't tell me anything to-night, for I am 
a great deal too tired to listen.' 

^ But dii, mamma, pray ; — ^you nmst listen to thib ; 
indeed you must.' And Fanny knelt down at her 
mother s knee, and looked beseechingly up into her 
face. 

*\VTiat is it, Fanny? You know that all my 
bones are sore, and that I am sp tired that I am al- 
most dead.' 

* Mamma, Mr. Ingram has — * 

' Has what, my dear ? has he done anything wrong y 
' No, mamma : but he has ; — ^he h^ proposed to me.* 
And Fanny bursting into tears hid her face in her 
mother's lap. 

And thus the story was told on both sides of the 
house. On the next day, as a matter of course, all the 
difficulties and dangers of such a marriage as that which 
was now projected were insisted on by both father and 
mother. It was improper ; it would cause a severing 
of the family not to be thought of; it would be an 
alliance of a dangerous nature, and not at all calculated 
to insure happiness ; and, in short, it was impossible. 
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On that day, therefore, they all went to bed very un- 
happy. But on the next day, as was also a matter of 
course, seeing that there were no pecuniary difficulties, 
the mother and father were talked over, and Mr. Ingram 
was accepted as a son-in-law. It need hardly be said 
that the offer of a place in Mr. Darner's boat was again 
made, and that on this occasion it was accepted without 
hesitatioa 

There was an American Protestant clergyman resd- 
dent in Cairo, with whom, among other persons, Miss 
Dawkins had become acquainted. Upon this gentle- 
man or upon his wife Miss Dawkins called a few days 
after the journey to the Pyramid, and finding him in 
his study, thus performed her duty to her neigh- 
bour: 

* You know your countryman Mr. Ingram, I think ?' 
said she. 

' Oh, yes ; very intimately.' 

* If you have any r^ard for him, Mr. Burton,' such 
was the gentleman's name, ^ I Ihink you should put him' 
on his guard.' 

^ On his guard against what ?' said Mr. Burton with 
a serious air, for there was something sarious in the 
threat of impending misfortune as conveyed by Miss 
Dawldns. 

^ Why,' said she, ' those Darners, I fear, are danger- 
ous people.' 

^ Do you mean that they will borrow mcmey of him ?' 

' Oh, no ; not that exactly ; but they are clearly setr 
ting their cap at him.' 
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* Setting their cap at him ?' 

* Yes ; there is a daughter, you know ; a little chit 
of a thing ; and I fear Mr. Ingram may be caught be- 
fore he knows where he is. It would be such a pity, 
you know. He is ^oing up the river with them, I hear. 
That, in his place, is very foolish. They asked me, but 
I positively refused.' 

Mr. Burton remarked that ' in such a matter as that 
Mr. Ingram would be perfectly able to take care of 
himself.' 

' Well, perhaps so ; but seeing what was going on, 
I thought it my duty to tell you.^ And so Miss Dawkins 
took her leave. 

Mr. Ingram did go up the Nile with the Damers, as 
did an old friend of the Damers who arrived from 
England. And a very pleasant trip they had of it. 
And, as far as the present historian knows, the two 
lovers were shortly afterwards married in England. 

Poor Miss Dawkins was left in Cairo for some time 
on her beam ends. But she was one of those who are 
not easily vanquished. After an interval of ten days 
she made acquaintance with an Irish family — having 
utterly failed in moving the hard heart of M. Dela- 
bordeau — ^and with these she proceeded to Constanti- 
nople. They consisted of two brothers and a sister, and 
were, therefore, very convenient for matrimonial pur- 
poses. But nevertheless, when I last heard of Miss 
Dawkins, she was still an unprotected female. 
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Few Englishmen or Englishwomen are intimately ac- 
quainted with the little town of Le Puy. It is the 
capital of the old provmce of Le Velay, which also is 
now but little known, even to French ears, for it is in 
these days called by the imperial name of the Depart- 
ment of the Haute Loire. It is to the south-east of 
Auvergne, and is nearly in the centre of the southern 
half of France. 

But few towns, merely as towns, can be better worth 
visiting. In the first place, the volcanic formation of 
the ground on which it stands is not only singular in 
the extreme, so as to be interesting to the geologist 
but it is so picturesque as to be equally gratifying to 
the general tourist. Within a narrow valley there 
stand several rocks, rising up from the ground with 
absolute abruptness. Round two of these the town 
clusters, and a third stands but a mile distant-, forming 
the centre of a faubourg, or suburb. These rocks 
appear to be, and I believe are, the harder particles of 
volcanic matter, which have not been carried away 
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through successive ages by the joint agency of water 
and air. When the tide of lava ran down between the 
hills the surface left was no doubt on a level with the 
heads of these rocks ; but here and there the deposit 
became harder than elsewhere, and these harder points 
have remained, lifting up their steep heads in a line 
through the valley. 

The highest of these is called the Rocher de Cor- 
neille. Round this and up its steep sides the town 
stands. On its highest summit there was an old castle ; 
and there now is, or will be before these pages are 
printed, a colossal figure in bronze of the Virgin Mary, 
made from the cannon taken at Sebastopol. Half-way 
down the hill the cathedral is built, a singularly gloomy 
edifice, — Romanesque, as it is called, in its style, but 
extremely similar in its mode of architecture to what we 
know of Byzantine structures. But there has been no 
surface on the rock side large enough to form a resting- 
place for the church, which has therefore been built out 
on huge supporting piles, which form a porch below the 
west front ; so that the approach is by numerous steps 
laid along the side of the wall below the church, forming 
a wondrous flight of stairs. Let all men who may find 
themselves stopping at Le Puy visit the top of these 
stairs at the time of the setting sun, and look down 
from thence through the framework of the porch on the 
town beneath, and at the hillnside beyond. 

Behind the church is the seminary of the priests, with 
its beautiful walks stretching round the Rocher de 
Comeille, and overlooking the town and valley below. 
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Next to this rock, and within a quarter of a mile of 
it, is the second peak, called the Rock of the Needle. 
It rises narrow, sharp, and abrupt from the valley, 
allowing of no buildings on its sides. But on its very 
point has been erected a church sacred to St Michael, 
that lover of rock summits, accessible by stairs cut 
from the stone. This, perhaps — this rock, I mean — ^is 
the most wonderful of the wonders which Nature has 
formed at Le Puy. 

Above thisj at a mile's distance, is the rock of 
Espailly, formed in the same way, and almost equally 
precipitous. On its summit is a castle, having its own 
legend, and professing to have been the residence of 
Charles VII., when little of France belonged to its 
kings but the provinces of Berry, Auvergne, and Le 
Velay. Some three miles further up there is another 
volcanic rock, larger^ indeed, but equally sudden in its 
spring, — equally remarkable as rising abruptly from the 
valley — on which stands the castle and old £unily 
residence of the house of Polignac. It was lost by 
them at the time of the Bevolution, but was repurchased 
by the minister of Charles X., and is still the property 
of the head of i^e race. 

Le Puy itself is a small, moderate, pleasant French 
town, in which the language of the people has not the 
pure Parisian aroma, nor is the glory of the boulevards 
of the capital emulated in its streets. These are 
crooked, narrow, steep, and intricate, forming here 
and there excellent sketches for a lover of street 
picturesque beauty ; but hurtful to the feet with their 
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small round-topped paying stones, and not always as 
clean as pedestrian ladies might desire. 

And now I would ask my readers to join me at the 
morning table d'hote at the Hotel des Ambassadeurs. 
It will of course be understood that this does not mean 
a breakfast in the ordinary fashion of England, con- 
sisting of tea or coffee, bread and butter, and perhaps 
a boiled egg. It comprises all the requisites for a 
composite dinner, excepting soup; and as one gets 
further south in France, this meal is called dinner. It 
is, however, eaten without any prejudice to another 
similar and somewhat longer meal at six or seven 
o'clock, which, when the above name is taken up by 
the earlier enterprise, is styled supper. 

The dejeuner y or dinner, at the Hotel des Ambassar- 
deurs, on the morning in question, though very elabo- 
rate, was not a very gay affair. There were some 
fourteen persons present, of whom half were residents 
in the town, men employed in some official capadly, 
who found this to be the cheapest, the most luxurious, 
and to them the most comfortable mode of living. 
They clustered together at the head of the table, and 
as they were customary guests at the house they talked 
their little talk together — ^it was very little — and made 
the most of the good things before them. Then there 
were two or three commia-voyoffeurs, a chance traveller 
or two, and an English lady with a young daughter. 
The English lady sat next to one of the accustomed 
guests ; but he, unlike the others, held converse with 
her rather than with them. Our story at present 
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has reference only to that lady and to that gentle- 
man. 

Place aux dames. We will speak first of the lady, 
whose name was Mrs. Thompson. She was, shall I 
say, a young woman, of about thirty-six. In so saying, 
I am perhaps creating a prejudice against her in the 
minds of some readers, as they will, not unnaturally, 
suppose her, after such an announcement, to be in 
truth over forty. Any such prejudice will be unjust 
I would have it believed that thirty-six was the outside, 
not the inside of her age. She was good-looking, 
lady-like, and considering that she was an English- 
woman, fairly well dressed. She was inclined to be 
rather full in her person, but perhaps not more so than 
is becoming to ladies at her time of life. She had 
rings on her fingers and a brooch on her bosom which 
were of some value, and on the back of her head she 
wore a jaunty small lace cap, which seemed to tell, in 
conjunction with her other appointments, that her 
circumstances were comfortable. 

The little girl who sat next to her was the youngest 
of her two daughters, and might be about thirteen 
years of age. Her name was Matilda, but infantine 
circumstances had invested her with the nickname of 
Mimmy, by which her mother always called her. A 
nice, pretty, playfiil little girl was Mimmy Thompson, 
wearing two long tails of plaited hair hanging behind 
her head, and inclined occasionally to be rather loud in 
her sport. 

Mrs. Thompson had another and an elder daughter. 
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nofw some fifteen yeaxB old, who was at achod in Le 
Pay; and it was with reference to her tuition that 
Mrs. Thompaon had taken np a temporary leaideiioe at 
the Hdtel des AmbaaBadenrs in that town. Lilian 
Thompson was occasionally invited down to dine or 
breakfEist at the inn, and was yisited daily at her school 
by her mother. 

^ When I'm sore that shell do, I shall leave her 
there and go back to England,' Mrs. Thompson had 
said, not in the purest French, to the neighbour who 
always sat next to h^ at the table d'hote, the gentle- 
man, namely, to whom we have aboye alluded. But 
still she had remained at Le Puy a month, and did not 
go ; a circumstance uriacii was considered singular, but 
by no means unpleasant, both by the innkeeper and by 
the gentleman in question. 

The facts, as regarded Mrs. Thompson, were as 
follows: — She was the widow of a gentleman who 
had served fcxr many years in the civil service of die 
East Indies, and who, on dying, had left her a com- 
fortable income of — it matters not how many pounds, 
but constituting quite a sufficiency to enable her to live 
at her ease and educate her daughters. 

Her children had been sent home to England bdGore 
her husband's death, and after that event she had 
followed them ; but there, thou^ she was possessed of 
moderate wealth, she had no friends and few acquaint- 
ances, and after a little while she had found life to be 
rather dull. Her customs were not those of England, 
nor were her propensities English ; therefore she had 
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gone abroad, and having rec^yed some recommendafdon 
of this school at Le Puy, had made her way thithar. 
As it appeared to her that she really enjoyed more 
consideration at Le Puy than had been accorded to her 
eiUier at Torquay or Leamington, there she remained 
from day to day. The total payment required at the 
Hotel des Ambassadeurs was but six francs daily for 
herself and three and a half for h^ little girl ; and 
where else could she live with a better junction of 
economy and comfort? And then the gentleman who 
always sat next to her was so exceedmgly civil I 

The gentleman's name was M. Lacordaire. So 
much she knew, and had learned to call him by his 
name very frequently. Mimmy, too, was quite intimate 
with M. Lacordaire ; but nothing more than his name 
was known of him. But M. Lacordaire carried a 
general letter of recommendation in his face, manner, 
gait, dress, and tone of voice. In all these respects 
there, was nothing left to be desired ; and, in addition 
to this, he was decorated, and wore the little red ribbon 
of the Legion of Honour, ingeniously twisted into the 
shape of a small flower. 

M. Lacordaire might be senior in age to Mrs. 
Thompson by about ten years, nor had he about him 
any of the airs and graces of a would-be young man. 
His hair, which he wore very short, was grizzled, as 
was also the small pretence of a whisker which came 
down about as far as the middle of his ear ; but the 
tuft on his chin was still brown, without a gray hair. 
His eyes were bright and tender, his voice was low and 
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soft, his hands were yery white, his clothes were always 
new and well-fitting, and a better-brushed hat could 
not be seen out of Paris, nor perhaps in it 

Now, during the weeks which Mrs. Thompson had 
passed at Le Puy, the acquaintance which she had 
formed with M. Lacordaire had progressed beyond the 
prolonged meals in the salle a manger. He had 
occasionally sat beside her evening table as she took 
her English cup of tea in her own room, her bed being 
duly screened off in its distinct niche by becoming 
curtains ; and then he had occasionally walked beade 
her, as he civilly escorted her to the lions of the place ; 
and he had once accompanied her, sitting on the back 
seat of a French voiture, when she had gone forth to 
see something of the surrounding country. 

On all such occasions she had been accompanied by 
one of her daughters, and the world of Le Puy had had 
nothing material to say against her. But still the 
world of Le Puy had whispered a little, suggesting 
that M. Lacordaire knew very well what he was about. 
But might not Mrs. Thompson also know as well what 
she was about ? At any rate, everything had gone on 
very pleasantly since the acquaintance had been made ; 
and now, so much having been explained, we will go 
back to the elaborate breakfast at the H6tel des Am- 
bassadeurs. 

Mrs. Thompson, holding Mimmy by the hand, walked 
into the room some few minutes after the last bell had 
been rung, and took the place which was now hers by 
custom. The gentlemen who constantly frequented 
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the house all bowed to her, but M. Lacordaire rose 
from his seat and offered her his hand. 

' And how is Mees Meemy this morning?' said he ; 
for 'twas thus he always pronounced her name. 

Miss Mimmy, answering for herself, declared that 
she was very well, and suggested that M. Lacordaire 
should give her a fig from off a dish that was placed 
immediately before him on the table. This M. Lacor- 
daire did, presenting it very elegantly between his two 
fingers, and making a little bow to the Uttle lady as he 
did so. 

* Fie, Mimmy !' said her mother ; * why do you ask 
for the things before the waiter brings them round ?' 

^ But, mamma,' said Mimmy, speaking English, ' M. 
Lacordaire always gives me a fig every morning.' 

' M. Lacordaire always spoils you, I think,' answered 
Mrs. Thompson, in French. And then they went 
thoroughly to work at their breakfast. During the 
whole meal M. Lacordaire attended assiduously to his 
neighbour ; and did so without any evil result, except 
that one Frenchman with a black moustache, at the 
head of the table trod on the toe of another Frenchman 
with another black moustache — winking as he made the 
sign — just as M. Lacordaire, having selected a bunch of 
grapes, put it on Mrs. Thompson's plate with infinite 
grace. But who among us all is free from such imperti- 
nences as these ? 

' But madame really must see the chateau of Prince 
Polignac before she leaves Le Puy,' said M. Lacor- 
daire. 
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^Thediateanafwho?* asked Mimmy, to wboeejfDiiiig 
ears the French words were already beoomiiig fiimuliar. 

^Prince Polignac, my dear. Wdll really don't 
kiiow,M.Laoordaire; — ^I hare seen agreat deal of die 
place already, and I shall be going now y^ soon ; 
probably in a day or twot,' said Mrs. Thompson. 

'Bat madame most pontirely see the chateau/ said 
M. Lacordaire,yery impreaeiyely ; and then after a pome 
he added, * if madame will haye the oomfdaisanoe to 
commisskmme to procure a carriage for this aftemocm, 
and will allow me the honour to be her guide, I sludl 
coofflder myself one of the most fortunate of men.' 

* Oh, yes, mamma, do go,' said Mimmy, dappng 
her hands. ^ And it is Thursday, and Lilian can go 
with us.' 

* Be quiet, Mimmy, do. Thank you, no, M. Laoor- 
daire. I could not go to-day ; but I am extremely 
obliged by your politeness.' 

M. Lacordaire still pressed the matter, and Mrs. 
Thompson still declined, till it was time to rise firom the 
table. She then declared that she did not think it 
possible that she should yi^t the diateau before die 
left Le Puy ; but that she would giye him an answer at 
dinner. 

The most tedious time in the day to Mrs. Thompson 
were the two hours aftier bres^fast. At one o'clock she 
daily went to the school, taking Mimmy, who for an 
hour or two shared her sister's lessons. This and her 
little excursions about the place, and her shopping, ma^ 
naged to make away with her afternoon. Then in the 
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evening, ^e generally saw something of M. Lacor- 
daire. But those two hours after breakfast were hard 
of killing. 

On this occasion, when she gained her own room, she 
as usual placed Mimmy on the .sofa with a needle. 
Her custom then was to take up a noTel ; but on this 
morning she sat herself down in her arm-chair^ and 
resting her head upon her hand and elbow, began to 
*tum over certain circumstances in her mind. 

'Mamma,' said Mimmy, *why won't you go with 
M. Lacordaire to that place belonging to the prince ? 
Prince — ^PoUy something, wasn't it?' 

' Mind your work, my dear,' said Mrs. Thompson. 

' But I do so wish you'd go, mamma. What was the 
prince's name ?' 

* Polignac.' 

' Mamma, ain't princes very great people ?' 

* Yes, my dear ; sometimes.' 

' Is Prince PoUy-nac like our Prince Alfred ?' 
'No, my dear; not at all. At least, I suppose 
not.' 

' Is his mother a queen ?' 

* No, my dear.' 

' Then his father must be a king ?' 

' No, my dear. It is quite a different thing here. 
Here in France they have a great many princes.* 

' Well, at any rate I should like to see a prince's 
chateau ; so I do hope you'll go.' And then there 
was a pause. ' Mamma, could it come to pass, here in 
France, that M. Lacordaire should ever be a prince ?' 

u 
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' M. Iiacordaire a prince I No ; don't talk such 
nonsense, but mind your work.' 

' Isn't M. Lacordaire a very nice man ? Ain't you 
very fond of him ?' 

To this question Mrs. Thompson made no answer. 

'Mamma/ continued Mimmy, after a moment's 
pause, 'won't you tell me whether you are fond of 
M. Lacordaire ? I'm quite sure of this, — ^that he's very 
fond of you.' • 

' What makes you think that ?' asked Mra Thompson, 
who could not bring herself to refridn from the question. 

' Because he looks at you in that way, mamma, and 
squeezes your hand.' 

* Nonsense, child,' said Mrs. Thompson ; * hold your 
tongue. I don't know what can have put such stuff 
into your head.' 

'But he does, mamma,' said Mimmy, who rarely 
allowed her mother to put her down. 

Mrs. Thompson made no further answer, but again 
sat with her head resting on her hand. She also, if 
the truth must be told, was thinking of M. Lacordaire 
and his fondness for herself. He had squeezed her 
hand and he had looked into her face. However much 
it may have been nonsense on Mimmy's part to talk of 
such things, they had not the less absolutely occurred. 
Was it really the fact that M. Lacordaire was in love 
with her ? 

Atiid if so, what return should she, or could she make 
to such a passion ? He had looked at her yesterday, 
and squeezed her hand to-day. Might it not be pro- 
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bable that he would advance a st^ further tomionrdw ? 
If so, what answer would she be prepared to make to 
him? 

She did not think— so she said to herself^-that she 
had any particular objection to marrying again* 
Thompson had be^i dead now for four years^ and 
neither his firiends, nor her firienda, nor the world could 
say she was wrong on that score. And as to marry- 
ing a Frenchman, she could not say that Ae felt 
witliin herself any absolute repugnance to doing that. 
Of her own country, speaking of England as such, sh^ 
in truth, knew but little — and perhaps cared less. 
She had gone to In^a almost as a child, and England 
had not been specially kind to her on her return. She 
had found it dull and cold, stifl^ and almost ill-natured. 
People there had not smiled on her and been civil as 
M. Lacordaire had done. As far as England and 
Englishmen were considered she saw no reason why 
she should not marry M. Lacordaire. 

And then, as regarded the man ; eould she in her 
heart say that she was prepared to love, honour, and 
obey M. Lacordaire? She certainly knew no reason 
why she should not do sa She did not know much of 
him, she said to herself at first ; but she knew as much, 
she said afterwards, as she had known personally of 
Mr. ThcHupsoU before their marriage. She had known, 
to be sure, what was Mr. Thompson's profession and 
what his income ; or, if not, some one else had knowft 
for her. As to both these points she was quite in the 
dark as regarded M. Lacordaire. 
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Personally, she certainly did like him, as she said to 
herself more than once. There was a comrtesy and 
softness about him whidi were very gratifying to her ; 
and then, his appearance was so much in his favour. 
He was not very young, she acknowledged ; but neither 
was she young herself. It was quite evident that he 
was fond of her children, and that he would be a kind 
and affectionate father to them. Indeed, there was 
kindness in all that he did. 

Should she marry again, — and she put it to herself 
quite hypothetically, — she would look for no romance 
in such a second marriage. She would be content to 
sit down in a quiet home, to the tame dull realities of 
life, satisfied with the companionship of a man who 
would be kind and gentle to her, and whom she could 
respect and esteem. Where could she find a com- 
panion with whom this could be more safely anticipated 
than with M. Lacordaire ? 

And so she argued the question within her own 
breast in a manner not unfriendly to that gentleman. 
That there was as yet one great hindrance she at once 
saw ; but then that might be remedied by a word. She 
did not know what was his income or his profesrion. 
The chambermaid, whom she had interrogated, had 
told her that he was a 'marchand.* To merclmnts, 
generally, she felt that she had no objection. The 
Barings and the Rothscnilds were merchants, as was 
also that wonderful man at Bombay, Sir Hommajee 
Bommajee, who was worth she did not know how 'many 
thousand lacs of rupees. 
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That it would behoye her, on her own account and 
that of her daughters, to take care of her own little 
fortune in contracting any such connection, that she 
felt strongly. She would never so commit herself ss 
to put security in that respect out of her power. But 
then she did not think that M. Lacordaire would ever 
ask her to do so ; at any rate, she was determined on 
this, that there should never be any doubt on that 
matter ; and as she firmly resolved on this, she again 
took up her book, and for a minute or two made an 
attempt to read* 

^ Mamma,' said Mimmy, ^ will M. Lacordaire go up 
to the school to see Lilian when you go away from 
this?' 

* Indeed, I cannot say, my dear. If Lilian is a 
good girl, perhaps he may do so now and then.' 

* And will he write to you and tell you how she is ?' 
' Lilian can write for herself; can sl^ not ?^ 

^ Oh ! yes ; I suppose she can ; but I hope 
M. Lacordaire will write too. We shall come bac^ here 
some day ; sha'n't we, mamma ?' 

' I cannot say, my dear.' 

* I do so hope we ^all see M. Lacordaire again. 
Po you know what I was thinking, mamma ?' 

* Little girls like you ought not to think,' said M rs« 
Thompson, walking slowly out of the room to the top 
of the stairs and back again; for she had felt likd 
necessity of preventing Minmiy from disclosmg any 
more of her thoughts. 'And now, my dear, get 
yourself ready, and we will go up to the school/ 
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Mrs. ThompsosQ always dreaaed herself with care, 
though Dot in especially fine clothes, before she went 
down to dinner at the table d'hote ; but on this occasion 
she was more than usually particular. She hardly 
explained to herself why she did this; but, never- 
theless, as she stood before the glass, she did in a 
certain manner feel that the circumstances of her 
future life might perhaps depend on what might be 
said and done that evening. She had not absolutely 
decided whether or no she would go to the Prince's 

chateau ; but if she did go . Well, if she did ; 

what then? She had sense enough, as she assured 
herself more than once, to regulate her own conduct 
with propriety in any such emergency. 

During the dinner, M. Lacordaire conversed in his 
usual manner, but said nothing whatever about the 
visit to Polignac. He was very kind to Mimmy, and 
very courteous to her mother, but did not appear to be 
at all more particular than usual. Indeed, it might be 
a question whether he was not less so. As she had 
entered the room Mrs. Thompson had said to herself 
that, perhaps, after all, it would be better that there 
should be nothing more thought about it ; but before 
the four or five courses were over, she was beginnii^ 
to feel a little disappointed. 

And now the fruit was on the table, after the 
consumption of which it was her practice to retire. 
It was certainly open to her to ask M. Lacordaire 
to take tea with her that evening, as she had done on 
former occasions; but she felt that she must not do 
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this now, considering ike immediate ciroumstanoes of 
the case. If any further steps were to be taken, they 
must be taken by him, atid not by her ; — or else by 
Mimmy, who, just as her mother was slowly consuming 
her last grapes, ran round to the back of M. Lacor- 
daire's chair, and whispered something into his ear. 
It may be presumed that Mrs. Thompson did not see 
the intention of the movement in time to arrest it, for 
she did nothing till the whispering had been whispered ; 
and then she rebuked the diild, bade her not to be 
troublesome, and with more Hian usual austerity in her 
voice, desired her to get herself ready to go up stairs to 
their chamber. 

As she spoke she herself rose from her chair, and 
made her final little bow to the table, and her other 
final little bow and smile to M. Lacordaire ; but this 
was certain to all who saw it, that the smile was not 
as gracious as usual. 

As she walked forth, M. Lacordaire rose from his 
chair — such being his constant practice when she left 
the table ; but on this occasion he accompanied her to 
the door. 

' And has madame decided,' he asked, * whether she 
will permit me to accompany her to the diS.teau ?' 

'Well, I really don't know,' said Mrs. Thomp- 
son. 

' Mees Meemy,' continued M. Lacordaire, ' is very 
anxious to see the rock, and I may perhaps hope that 
Mees Leelian would be pleased with such a little ex- 
cursion. As for mvself ' and then M. Lacordaire 
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put his hand upon his heart in a manner that seemed 
to speak more plainly than he had ever spoken. 

' Well, if the children would really like it, and — as 
you are so very kind,' said Mrs. Thompson ; and so the 
matter was conceded. 

'To-morrow afternoon?' suggested M, Lacordaire. 
But Mrs. Thompson fixed on Saturday, thereby show- 
ing that she herself was in no hurry for the expedition. 

^ Oh, I am so glad !' said Minuny, when they had 
re-entered their own room. ' Mamma, do let me tell 
Lilian myself when I go up to the school to-morrow T 

But mamma was in no humour to say much to her 
child on this subject at the present moment. She 
threw herself back on her sofa in perfect silence, and 
began to reflect whether she would like to sign her 
name in future as Fanny Lacordaire, instead of Fanny 
Thompson. It certainly seemed as though things were 
verging towards such a necessity. A marchand I But 
a marchand of what? She had an instinctive feeling 
that the people in the hotel were talking about her and 
M. Lacordsure, and was therefore more than ever averse 
to asking any one a question. 

As she went up to the school the next afternoon, 
she walked through more of the streets of Le Puy than 
was necessary, and in every street she looked at the 
names which she saw over the doors of the more re- 
spectable houses of business. But she looked in vain. 
It might be that M. Lacordaire was a marchand of so 
specially high a quality as to be under no necessity to 
put up his name at all. Sir Hommajee Bommajee's 
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name did not appear over any door in Bombay ;- 
least, she thought not. 

And then came the Saturday morning. * We shall 
be ready at two/ she said, as she left the breakfast* 
table ; ^ and perhaps you would not mind calling for 
Lilian on the way.' 

M. Lacordaire would be delighted to call anywhere 
for anybody on behalf of Mrs. Thompson ; and then, as 
he got to the door of the salon, he offered her his hand. 
He did so with so much French courtesy that she 
could not refuse it, and then she felt that his purpose 
was more tender than ever it had beea And why not, 
if this was the destiny which Fate had prepared for her ? 

Mrs. Thompson would rather have got into the 
carriage at any other spot in Le Puy than at that at 
which she was forced to do so — the chief entrance, 
namely, of the H6tel des Ambassadeurs. And what 
made it worse was this, that an appearance of a special 
fete was given to the occasioa M. Lacordaire was dressed 
in more than his Sunday best He had on new yellow 
kid gloves. His coat, if not new, was newer than any 
Mrs. Thompson had yet observed, and was lined with 
silk up to the very collar. He had on patent leather 
boots, which glittered, as Mrs. Thompson thought, much 
too conspicuously. And as for his hat, it was quite 
evident that it was fresh that morning from the maker's 
block. 

In this costume, with his hat in his hand, he stood 
under the great gateway of the hotel, ready to hand 
Mrs. Thompson into the carriage. This would have 
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beennodungif tbelandkMrdand landlady had not been 
there ako, as well as the man-oocd^ and die four 
waiters, and the fille de diambre. Two or Aree other 
pair of eyes Mrs. Thompecm also saw, as she glanced 
round, and then Mimmy walked across the yard in her 
best clothes with a fete-day air about her for whidi her 
mother would hare liked to have whipped her. 

But what did it matter ? If it was written in the 
book that she should become Madame Lacordaire, of 
course the worid would know that there must have beea 
some preparatory loYe-making. Let them have Aeir 
laugh ; a good husband would not be dearly pordiased 
at so trifling an expense. And so they sallied forth 
with already half the ceremony of a wedding. 

Mimmy seated herself opposite to her mother, and 
M. Lacordaire also sat with his back to the horses, 
leaving the second place of honour for Lilian. ^ Pray 
make yourself com£9rtable, M. Lacordaire, and don't 
mind her,' said Mr&. Thompson. But he was firm in 
his purpose of civility, perhaps making up his mind that 
when he should in truth stand in the place of papa to 
the young lady, then would be his time for having the 
back seat in the carriage. 

Lilian, also in her best frock, came down the school 
steps, and three of the school teachers came with her. 
It would have added to Mrs. Thompson's happiness at 
that moment if M. Lacordaire would have kept his 
polii^ed boots out of sight, and put his yellow gloves into 
his pocket 

And then they started. The road from Le Puy to 
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PoUgnac is nearly all up liill ; and a very steep lull it 
is, BO that there was plenty o! time for conyersaiion. 
But the girls had it nearly all to tbemselyes. Mimmy 
thought. Uiat sbei had never found M. Lacordaire so 
stupid; and Lilian told her sister on the first safe 
opportunity that occurred, that it seemed yery much as 
though they were all going to churdb. 

^ And do any of the Polignac people ever live at this 
place ?' asked Mrs. Thompson, by way of making con- 
versation ; in answer to which M- Lacordaire informed 
madame that the place was at present only a ruin ; and 
then there was again silence till they found themselves 
under the . rock, and were informed by the driver that 
the rest of the ascent must be made on foot. 

The rock now stood abrupt and precipitous above 
their heads. It was larger in its circumference and 
with much larger space on its summit than those other 
volcanif rock&in and clo^e to the town ; but then at the 
same time it w^s higher fircmi the ground, and quite as 
inaccessible except by the single path which led up to the 
chateau. 

M. Lacordaire, with conspicuous gallantry, first as- 
sisted Mrs, Thompson from the carriage, and then 
handed down the two yout^g ladies. No lady could 
have been so difficult to please as to complain of him^ 
and yet Mrs* Thompson thought that he was not as 
agreeable as usual. Those horrid boots and those horrid 
gloves gave him such an air of holiday finery that 
neither cou|d he be at his ease wearing them, nor could 
she, in seeing them worn. 
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They were soon taken in hand by the poor woman 
whose privilege it was to show the rains. For a little 
distance they walked up the path in single file ; not that 
it was too narrow to aooommodate two, but M. Lacor- 
daire's courage had not yet been screwed to a point 
which admitted of his offering his arm to the widow. 
For in France, it must be remembered, that this means 
more than it does in some other countrie& 

Mrs. Thompson felt that all thiswas ally and use- 
less. If they were not to be dear Mends this coming 
out feteing together, tiiose boots and gloves and new 
hat were all very foolish ; and if they were, the sooner 
that they understood each other the better. So Mrs. 
Thompson, finding that the path was steep and the 
weather warm, stood still for a while leaning against the 
wall, with a look of considerable fatigue in her face. 

^ Will madame permit me the honour of offering her 
my arm ?* said M. Lacordaire. ^ The road is so ex- 
traor^narily steep for madame to climb.' 

Mrs. Thompson did permit him the honour, and so 
they went on till they reached the top. 

The view from the summit was both extensive and 
grand, but neither Lilian nor Mimmy were mudi 
pleased with the place. The elder sister, who had 
talked over the matter with her school companions, ex- 
pected a fine castle with turrets, battlements, and 
romance; and the other expected a pretty smiling 
house, such as princes, in her mind, ought to inhabit. 

Instead of this they found an old turret, with. steps 
so broken that M. Lacordaire did not care to ascend 
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them, and the ruined walls of a mansion, in which 
nothing was to be seen but the remains of an enormous 
kitchen chimney. 

' It was the kitchen of the family,' said the guide. 

* Oh/ said Mrs. Thompson. 

*And this,' said the woman, taking them into the 
next ruined compartment, * was the kitchen of mmmwr 
et madame,' 

' What ! two kitchens ? exclaimed Lilian, upon which 
M. Lacordaire explained that the ancestors of the 
Prince de Polignac had been very great people, and 
had therefore required culinary performances on a great 
scale. 

And then the woman began to chatter something 
about an orade of Apollo. There was, she said, a hole 
in the rock, from which in past times, perhaps more 
than a hundred years ago, the oracle used to speak 
forth mysterious words. 

' There,' she said, pointing to a part of the rock at 
some distance, * was the hole. And if the ladies would 
follow her to a little outhouse which was just beyond, 
she would show them the huge stone mouth out of which 
the oracle used to speak.' 

Lilian and Mimmy both declared at once for seeing 
the oracle, but Mrs. Thompson expressed her deter- 
mination to remain sitting where she was upon the turf. 
So the guide started off with the young ladies ; and 
will it be thought surprising that M. Lacordaire should 
have remained alone by the side of Mrs. Thompson? 

It must be now or never, Mrs. Thompson felt ; and 
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as regarded IL Lacofdaire, he probably ettigi ain ed 
loiiie idea of the Bame land. Mia. Thoaipeoii*8 in- 
diiiatioDa, though they had Dcrer been Tcry strong in 
the natter, woie certainly in &YOiir of the 'nofv.'. M. 
Laoordaire's iDdinations were atronger. He had fully 
and firmly made iqp his mmd in &Tour of matrimony ; 
btttthenhewasnotsoafaaolutelyin&Yoarof the ^now.' 
Mrs. ThompBon's mind, if one could hare read it, would 
haTe diown a great objectiim to shilly-shallying, as she 
was accustomed to call it. But M. Laoordaire, were it 
not tar the danger whidi might thence aris^ would 
hare seen no objection to some slight further procrasti- 
uation. His courage was beginning, perhaps, to ooae 
out from his fingers' ends. 

* I dedare that those girls have scampered away erear 
BO ias^ ssud Mrs. Thompson. 

' Would madame wish that I should call them back?' 
said M. Lacordaire, innocently. 

^ CHi, no, dear children ! let them enjoy themsdlves ; 
it will be a pleasure to them to run about the rock, and 
I suppose' they will be safe with that woman ?' 

*' Oh, yes, quite safe,' said M. Lacordaire ; and then 
there was another little p£&ise. 

Mrs. Thompson was sitting on a broken fragment of 
a stone just outside the entrance to the old family 
kitchen, and M. Lacordaire was standing immediately 
before her. He had in his hand a little cane with 
which he sometimes slapoed his boots and sometimes 
poked about among the rubbish. His hat was not 
quite straight on his head, having a little jaunty twist 
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to one side, with reference to which, by-the-by, Mra. 
Thompson then resolved that she would mal^e a change, 
should ever the gentleman become her own property. 
He still wore his gloves, and was very smart ; but it was 
clear to see that he was not at his ease. 

^ I hope the heat does not incommode you,' he said 
after a few moments' silence. Mrs. Thompson declared 
that it did not, that she liked a good deal of heat, and 
that, on the whole, she was very well where she wa& 
She was afraid, however, that she was detaining 
M. Lacordaire, who might probably wish to be moving 
about upon the rock. In answer to which M. Lacor- 
daire declared that he never could be so happy any- 
where as in her close vicinity. 

'You are too good to me,' said Mrs. Thompson, 
almost sighing. Vl don't know what my stay here 
would have been without your great kindness.' 

'It is madame that has been kind to me,' said 
M. Lacordaire, pressing the handle of his cane agamst 
his heart. 

There was then another pause, after which Mrs. 
Thompson said that that was all his French politeness ; 
that she knew that she had been very troublesome 
to him, but that she would now soon be gone; and 
that then, in her own country, she would never forget 
his great goodness. 

'Ah, madame !' said M. Lacordaire ; and, as he said 
it, much more was expressed in his lace than in bis 
words. But, then, you can neither accept nor reject a 
gentleman by what he says in his face. He blushed. 
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too, up to his grizzled hidr, and, turning round, walked 
a step or two away from the widow's seat, and back 
agaia 

Mrs. Thompson the while sat quite still. The dis* 
placed fragment, lying, as it did, near a comer of the 
building, made not an uncomfortable chair. She had 
only to be careful that she did not injure her hat or 
crush her clothes, and throw in a word here and tjiere 
to assist the gentleman, should occasdon permit it. 

' Madame !' said M. Lacordaire, on his return firom a 
second little walk. 

* Monsieur!' replied Mrs. Thompson, perceiving that 
M. Lacordaire paused in his speech. 

' Madame,' he began again, and then, as he again 
paused, Mrs. Thompson looked up to him very sweetly ; 
^ madame, what I am going to say will, I am afraid, 
seem to evince by far too great audacity on my part* 

Mrs. Thompson may, perhaps, have thought that, at 
the present moment, audacity was not his fault She 
replied, however, that she was quite sure tiiat monsieur 
would say nothing that was in any way -unbecoming 
either for him to speak or for her to hear. 

* Madame, may I have ground to hope that such may 
be your sentiments after I have spoken I Madame ' — 
and now he went down, absolutely on his knees, on the 
hard stones ; and Mrs. Thompson, looking about into 
the distance, almost thought that she saw the top of 
the guide's cap-^^ Madame, I have looked forward to 
this opportunity as one in which I may declare for you 
the greatest passion that I have ever yet felt. Madame, 
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with all my heart and soul I love you. Madame, I 
offer to you the homage of my heart, my hand, the 
happiness of my life, and all that I possess in this 
world ;' and then, taking her hand gracefully between 
his gloves, he pressed his lips against the tips of her 
fingers* 

If the thing was to be done this way of doing it 
was, perhaps, as good as any other. It was one, at 
any rate, which left no doubt whatever as to the 
gentleman's intentions. Mrs. Thompson, could she 
have had her own way, would not have allowed her 
lover of fifty to go down upon his knees, and would 
have spared him much of the romance of his declaration. 
So also would she have spared him his yellow gloves 
and his polished boots. But these were a part of the 
necessity of the situation, and therefore she wisely took 
them as matters to be passed over with indifference. 
Seeing, however, that M. Lacordaire still remained on 
his knees, it was necessary that she should take some 
step toward raising him, especially as her two children 
and the guide would mtallibly be upon them before 
long. 

' M. Lacordaire,' she said, ' you surprise me greatly ; 
but pray get up.' 

' But will madame vouchsafe to give me some small 
ground for hope ?' 

'The girls will be here directly, M. Lacordaire; 
pray get up. I can talk to you much better if you 
will stand up, or sit down on one of these stones.' 

M. Lacordaire did as he was bid ; he got up, wiped 

X 
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the knees of bis pantaloons with his handkerchief, sat 
down beside her, and then pressed the handle of his 
cane to his heart. 

^Yoa really have so sorpnsed me that I hardly know 
hew to answer yoo,' said Mrs. Thompson. * Indeed, 
I cannot bring myself to imagine that you are in 
earnest.' 

* Ah, madame, do not be so cruel ! How can I have 
lived with yon so long, sat be^de you for so many days, 
without having received your image into my heart ? I 
am in earnest ! Alas ! I fear too mudi in earnest !' 
And then he looked at her with all his eyes, and a^ied 
with all his strength. 

Mr& Thompson's prudence told her that it would be 
well to settle the matter, in one way or the other, as 
soon as possible. Long periods of love-making were 
fit for younger people than herself and her future 
possible husband. Her object would be to make him 
comfortable if she could, and that he should do liie 
same for her, if that also were possible. As for lock- 
ings and dghings and pressings of the hand, she had 
gone through all that some twenty years since in India, 
when Thompson had been young, and she was still in 
her teens. 

^But^ M. Lacordsure, there are so many things to 
be considered. There I I hear the children coming ! 
Let us walk this way for a minute.' And they turned 
behind a wall which placed them out of sight, and 
walked on a few paces till they reached a parapet, 
which stood on the uttermost edge of the high rock. 
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Leaning upon this they continued their convei^a- 
tion. 

' There are so many things to be considered,' said. 
Mrs. Thompson again. 

'Yes, of course,' said M. Lacordaire. *But my one 
great consideration is this ; — that I love madame to 
distraction.' 

'I am very much flattered: of course, any lady 
would so feel. But, M. Lacordaire ' 

* Madame, I am all attention. But, if you would 
deign to make me happy, say that one word, " I love 
you V* ' M. Lacordaire, as he uttered these words, 
did not look, as the saying is, at his best But Mrs. 
Thompson forgave him. She knew that elderly gentle- 
men under such circumstances do not look at their best. 

' But if I consented to— to — to such an arrangement, 
I could only do so on seeing that it would be beneficial 
— or, at any rate, not injurious ; — ^to my children ; and 
that it would offer to ourselves a fair promise of future 
happiness.' 

* Ah, madame I it would be the dearest wish of my 
heart to be a second father to those two young ladies ; 

except, indeed ' and then M. Lacordaire stopped 

the flow of his speech. 

' In such matters it is so much the best to be explicit 
at once,' said Mrs. Thompson. 

*0h, yes; certainly! Nothing can be more wise 
than madama' 

' And the happiness of a household depends so much 
on money.' 
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'Madamer 

' Let me say a word or two. Monsieur Lacordaire. 
I hare enough far myself and my children ; and, should 
I ever marry again, I should not, I hope, be felt as a 
burden by my husband ; but it would, of course, be my 
duty to know what were his drcumstances, before I 
accepted him. Of yourself, personally, I have seen 
nothii^ that I do not like.' 

'Oh,madamer 

* But as yet I know nothing of your drcumstaiioes.^ 
M. Laoordidre, perhaps, did feel that Mrs. Thomp- 
son's prudence was of a strong, masculine description ; 
but he hardly liked her the less on this account To 
give him bis due he was not desirous of marrying her 
solely for her money's sake. He also wished for a 
comfortable home, and proposed to give as much as he 
got ; only he had been anxious to wrap up the solid 
cake of this business in a ca«ng of sugar of romance. 
Mrs. Thompson would not have the sugar; but the 
cake might not be the worse on that account 

*No, madame; not as yet: but they shall all be 
made open and at your disposal,' said M. Lacordaire ; 
and Mrs. Thompson bowed approvingly. 

* I am in business,' continued M. Lacordaire : 
' and my business gives me eight thousand francs s 
year.' 

* Four times eight are thirty- two,' said Mrs. Thomp 
son to herself; putting the francs into pounds sterling, 
in the manner that she had always found to be the 
readiest. Well, so far the statement was satisfactory 
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An income of three hundred and twenty pounds a year 
from business, joined to her .own, might do very well. 
She did not in the least suspect M. Lacordaire of being 
false, and so far the matter sounded well. 

' And what is the business ?' she asked, in a tone of 
voice intended to be indifferent, but which nevertheless 
showed that she listened anxiously for an answer to her 
question. 

They were both standing with their arms upon the 
wall, looking down upon the town of Le Puy ; but they 
had so stood that each could see the other's countenance 
as they talked. Mrs. Thompson could now perceive 
that M. Lacordaire became red in the face, as he 
paused before answering her. She was near to him, 
and seeing his emotion gently touched his arm with her 
hand. This she did to reassure him, for she saw that 
he was ashamed of having to declare that he was a 
tradesman. As for herself, she had made up her mind 
to bear with this, if she found, as she felt sure she 
would find, that the trade was one which would not 
degrade either him or her. Hitherto, indeed, — in her 
early days, — she had looked down on trade ; but of what 
benefit had her grand ideas been to her when she had 
returned to England? She had tried her hand at 
English genteel society, and no one had seemed to care 
for her. Therefore, she touched his arm lightly with 
her fingers that she might encourage him. 

He paused for a moment, as I have said, and be- 
came red ; and then feeling that he had shown some 
symptoms of shame — ^and feeling also, probably, that it 
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was unmanly in him to do so, he shook himself slightly, 
raised his head up somewhat more proudly than was 
his wont, looked her full in the face with more strength 
of character than she had yet seen him assume ; and 
then, declared his business. 

' Madame,' he said, in a very audible, but not in a 
loud voice ; * madame— jfe sms tailleur.* And having 
so spoken, he turned slightly from her and looked down 
over the valley towards Le Puy. 

There was nothing more said upon the subject as 
they drove down from the rock of Polignac back to the 
town. Immediately on receiving the announcement, 
Mrs. Thompson found that she had no answer to make. 
She withdrew her hand — ^and felt at once that she had 
received a blow. It was not that she was angry with 
M. Lacordaire for being a tailor ; nor was she angry 
with him in that, being a tailor, he had so addressed 
her. But she was surprised, disappointed, and al- 
together put beyond her ease. She had, at any rate, 
not expected this. She had dreamed of his being a 
banker ; thought that, perhaps, he might have been a 
wine merchant ; but her idea had never gone below a 
jeweller or watchmaker. When those words broke 
upon her ear, * Madame, je mis tailkur^' she had felt 
herself to be speechless. 

But the words had not been a minute spoken when 
Lilian and Mimmy ran up to their mother. * Oh, 
mamma,' said Lilian, ^ we thought you were lost ; we 
have searched for you all over the chateau.' 
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* We have been sitting very quietly here, my dear, 
looking at the view/ said Mrs. Thompson. 

* But, mamma, I do wish you*d see the mouth of the 
oracle. It is so large, and so round, and so ugly. I 
put my arm into it all the way,' said Miramy. 

But at the present moment her mamma felt no 
interest in the mouth of the oracle ; and so they all 
walked down together to the carriage. And, though 
the way was steep, Mrs. Thompson managed to pick 
her steps without the assistance of an arm ; nor did 
M. Lacordaire presume to offer it. 

The drive back to town was very silent Mrs. 
Thompson did make one or two attempts at conversa- 
tion, but they were not effectual. M. Lacordaire 
could not speak at his ease till this matter was settled, 
and he already had begun to perceive that his business 
was against him. Why is it that the trade of a tailor 
should be less honourable than that of an haberdasher, 
or even a grocer ? 

They sat next each other at dinner, as usual ; and 
here, as all eyes were upon them, they both made a 
great struggle to behave in their accustomed way. But 
even in this they failed. All the world of the Hotel 
des Ambassadeurs knew that M. Lacordaire had gone 
forth to make an offer to Mrs. Thompson, and all that 
world, therefore, was full of speculation. But all the 
world could make nothing of it. M. Lacordaire did 
look like a rejected man, but Mrs. Thompson did not 
look like the woman who had rejected him. That the 
offer had been made — in that everybody agreed, from 
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the senior habitue of the house who always sat at the 
head of the table, down to the junior assistant garden. 
But as to reading the riddle, there was no accord 
among them. 

When the dessert was done Mrs. Thompson, as 
usual, withdrew, and M. Lacordaire, as usual, bowed 
as he stood behind his own chair. He did not, 
however, attempt to follow her. 

But when she reached the door, she called him. He 
was at her side in a moment, and then she whispered 
in his ear — 

' And I, also — ^I will be of the same business.' 

When M. Lacordaire regained the table the senior 
habitue, the junior gargon, and all the intermediate 
ranks of men at the Hotel des Ambassadeurs knew 
that they might congratulate him. 

Mrs. Thompson had made a great struggle; but, 
speaking for myself, I am inclined to think that she 
arrived at last at a wise decision. 



THE END. 
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COLERIDGE — SEVEN LECTURES ON SHAKE- 

SPEARE AND MILTON. By the late S. T. COLERIDGE. A list of all the MS. Emen- 
dations in Mr. COLLIER'S Folio, 1632 ; and an Introductory Preface by J. PAYNE 
COLLIER, Esq. Demy 8vo. cloth. 12*. 

COLLINS— A NEW SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. 

By CHARLES ALISTON COLLINS. With Two Illustrations by the Anther. Poet 8v^ 
boards. 3«. 
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MR. THOMAS OAELYLE'S WORKS. 



unifoem: edition. 

Handsomely printed in Crown Octavo, price Six Shillings per Yolmne. 



THE PEENCH REVOLUTION: A HISTORY. In 2 Volumes. 12s. 

OLIVER CROMWELL'S LETTERS AND SPEECHES. With Eluci- 
dations and Connecting Narrative. In 3 Volumes. 18;. 

LIFE OF JOHN STERUNO-. ) ^ , 

> One Vol. 6s. 

LIFE OF SCHILLER. J 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. In 4 Volumes. 24s. 
SARTOR RESARTUS. ) q y j 
HERO WORSHIP. J °^ o^^e. 

LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. One Volume. 6s. 

CHARTISM. 

^ . ^^ . > One Volume. 6s. 

PAST AND PRESENT. 



.} 

TRANSLATIONS OF GERMAN ROMANCE. One Volume. Gs, 
WILHELM MEISTER. By Gothe. A Translation. In 2 Volumes. 12s. 



CAELYLE— HISTORY OF FEIEDEICH the SECOND, 

called FREDERICK THE GREAT. By THOMAS CARLYLE. With Portraits and Maps. 
Third Edition. Vols. L and II., demy 8vo.,.cloth. 40*. Vols. III. and IV. in the Press. 

PASSAGES SELECTED FROM THE 

WRITINGS of THOMAS CARLYLE, with a Biographical Memoir by T. BALLANTYNE. 
Post 8vo., cloth. Is. 



COOPEE^THE PUEGATORY OF SUICIDES. 

By THOMAS OOOPES. A New Edition. Fcap. cloth. T<. 6d. 

CRAIK— THE ENGLISH OP SHAKESPEAEE; 

lUustratcd in a Philological Commentary on his Tragedy of • Julius C«8ar.» By GEORGE 
LILLIE CRAIK, Professor of History and of English Dterature in Queen's College, 
Belfeust. Second Edition. Ptet Svo., clotii. 5<. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF THE 



ENGLISH LANGUAGE. For tiie Use of the Junior Classes in Colleges, and the Higher 
ClaBses in Schools. By GEORGE L. CRAIK. Fourth Edition, revised and improved. Post 
8vo., cloth. 28. ed. ^ 

A3 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL'S 

SELECT LBRAET OF HOTION. 

PRICE TWO SHILLINGS EACH NOVEL. 



MARY BARTON : a Tale of Manchester Life. 

RUTH. A Novel. By the Author of * Mary Barton.' 

CRANFORD. By the Author of ' Mary Barton.* 

LIZZIE LEIGH ; and other Tales. By the Author of * Mary 

Barton.' 

THE HEAD OP THE FAMILY. A Novel. 

AGATHA'S HUSBAND. By the Author of 'John Hali&z, 

Gentleman/ 

OLIVE. A Novel. By the Author of ' The Head of the Family.' 
THE OGILVIES. A Novel. By the Author of • The Head of 

the Family.' 

ALTON LOCKE : Tailor and Poet. By the Rev. Charles 

KmOSLEY. With a new PrefSaoe. addressed to the Working Men of Great Britain, 

THE FALCON FAMILY; or, Young Ireland. A Satirical Nov^L 

By M. W. SAVAGE. 

THE BACHELOR OF THE ALBANY. By M. W. Savage, 
MY UNCLE THE CURATE. A Novel. By M. W. Savage. 
THE HALF SISTERS. A Tale. By Miss Jewsbury. 

THE WHITEBOY. A Story of Ireland in 1822. By Mrs. 

s. c. HALL- 
EUSTACE CONYERS. By James Hannay. 
MARETIMO : A Story of Adventure. By Bayle St. John. 
MELINCOURT. By the Author of ' Headlong Hall.' 
THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE. By Nathaniel Hawthorne, 

*4c* Other Popular Novels mil be issued in this Series, 



Notices of the Press, 
r *The Fictions published by this Firm in their "Select Library" have all been of a high 
dharacter.'— PrcM. 

f * Who would be satisfied with the mudi-thumbed " Library Book/' when he can procure, in 
one handsome volume, a celebrated Work of Fiction now offered by Messrs. Chapmaxi and Hall 
at the low price of Two Shillings? '—^Wtonnio. 
(I' * Capital Novels, well worth the price asked for them.'— (Tuarduin. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL'S 

STAITOARD EDITIONS OF POPULAR 
AUTHORS. 



mSS ANNA DBUBT'S MISREPBESENTATION. Second Edi- 

tion. 5s. 

TILBURY NOGO. By the Author of ' Digby Grand.' 55. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S CASTLE BICHMOND. A Novel. 

New Edition. 58. 

ANTHONY TEOLLOPE'S DOCTOE THORNB. A NoveL Sixtt 

Edition, f. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S THE BEBTRAMS. A Novel. Fifth 

, EdiUon. i$. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S THE EELLYS and THE O'EELLYS. 

FoDTtli Edition. S>. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S MACDEBMOTS OF BALLYCLOBAN. 

Third Edition. St. 

W. M. THACEEBAY'S IBISH SEETGH-BOOE. With lUns- 

trations by the Author. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 68. 

ALBERT SMITH'S WILD OATS AND DEAD LEAVES. Second 

Edition. Crown 8vo. 5«. 

MRS. GASEELL'S NORTH AND SOUTH. Fourth Edition. 5s. 
6. A. SALA'S GASLIGHT AND DAYLIGHT; with some 

London Scenes they Shine upon. Second Edition. 5«. 

W. H. WILLS' OLD LEAVES GATHERED PROM 'HOUSE- 
HOLD words.' 6«. 

ROBERT-HOUDIN'S MEMOIRS : Ambassador, Author, and 

Coi^Juror. Written by HIMSELF. Third Edition. 5*. 

MISS MULOCH'S HEAD OP THE FAMILY. Sixth Edition. 68. 

A 4 
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WOEKS BY ME. OHAELES DICKENS.. 



OBiaiNAL EDITIONS. 

THE PICKWICK PAPEES. With Eorty-three Dlustra- 

tlona by Setuour and ' Phiz/ 8vo. lU 1». 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With f'orty Dlustrations by 

• Phiz.' 8vo. 11. l«. 

SKETCHES BY 'BOZ.' A New Edition, with Forty 

Illnstratlons l^ George Cruikshank. 8vo. ll. is. 

MAETIN CHUZZLEWIT. With Forty Dlustrations by 

• Phiz.* 8vo. ll. u. 

THE OLD CUEIOSITY SHOP. With Seyenty-five lUus- 

traiioDS by Georqe Catterhole aiid H. K. Browne. Imperial 8vb. 13s, 

BAENABY EUDGE : A Tale of the Eiots of 'Eighty. 

With Seventy-eight Illustrations by G. Cattermole and H. K. Browne. Imperial 8vo. 13*. 

AMEEICAN NOTES, for General Circulation. Fourth 

Edition. 2 vols., post Svo. 12. Is. 

OLIVEE TWIST ; or, the Parish-Boy's Progress. Illua- 

trated by Georqe Cruikshank. Third Edition. 3 vols., post 8vo. 12. bs. 

OLIVEE TWIST. 1 vol. 8m, cloth. Illustrated. 11». 
DOMBEY AND SON. With Forty Illustrations by ' Phiz;' 

8vo., cloth. 12. 1«. 

DAVID COPPEEFIELD. With Forty Illustrations by 

•Phiz/ 8vo., cloth. 12. Is. 

BLEAK HOUSE. With Forty Illustrations by 'Phiz.' 

8vo., cloth. 12. Is. 

LITTLE DOEEIT. With Forty Illustrations by ' Phiz.' 

8vo., cloth. 12. Is. 

HAED TIMES. Small 8vo., cloth. 5«. 

THE UNCOMMEECIAL TEAVELLEE. Third Edition. 

Post 8vo., cloth. 6s. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. With Sixteen Illustrations 

by 'Phiz/ 8vo. 9s. 

CHILD'S HISTOEY OF ENGLAND. 3 toIs., square 

doth. lOt.td. 

CHEISTMAS CAEOL. With Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo., 

cloth. Ss. 

CEICKET ON THE HEARTH. With Dlustrations. Fcap. 

8vo., cloth. 6s. 

THE CHIMES. With Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo., cloth. 5s. 
THE BATTLE OF LIFE. With lUustrations. Fcap. 8vo., 

cloth. 5s. 

THE HAUNTED MAN AND THE GHOST'S BARGAIN. 

With lUnstratioiiB. Fcs^. 8vo., cloth, bt. 
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WOEKS BY ME. OHAELES DICKENS. 



THE ILLUSTKATED LIBRARY EDITION, 

Beautifully printed in Post Octavo, and carefully rerised by the Author. With the 
Original Illustrations. Now issuing in Monthly Volumes, price 7s. 6d, each. 



Already Published. 

PICKWICK PAPERS 2 vols. 15s. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY .... 2 vols. Us. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT .... 2 vols. 15s. 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP .... 2 vols. 155. 

To he followed by 

BARNABY RUDGE ...... 2 vols. 

SKETCHES BY BOZ 1 vol. 

OLIVER TWIST . . . . . . 1 vol. 

DOMBEY AND SON 2 vols. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD 2 vols. 

PICTURES FROM ITALY, and AMERICAN NOTES 1 vol. 

BLEAK HOUSE ....... 2 vols. 

LITTLE DORRIT 2 vols. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS 1 vol. 



CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION. 

JIandsomely printed in Crown Octavo , cloth, with Frontispieces, 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS 5 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 5 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT 5 

BABNABY RUDGE 4 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 4 

OLIVER TWIST 3 6 

SKETCHES BY BOZ 3 6 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS 3 6 

AMERICAN NOTES 2 6 

DOMBEY AND SON 5 

DAVID COPPERFIELD 5 

BLEAK HOUSE 5 

MR. DICKENS' READINGS. Fcap. Svo. 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL IN PROSE 10 

THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH 10 

THE CHIMES 10 

THE STORY OP LITTLE DOMBEY 10 

THE POOR TRAVELLER, BOOTS AT THE HOLLY-TREE 

INN, AND MRS. GAMP ^ . .10 
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DANTE'S DIVINE COMEDY, THE INFEENO. 

A Literal Prose Translation, with the Text of the Original Collated with the beet Editknu, 
and E^lanatoiy Kotet. By JOHN A. GABLTLE, M J>. Post 8vo, with a Portrait, 
doth. 14<. 

DANTE'S DIVINE COMEDY; 

Or, THE INFERNO, PURGATORY, AND PARADISE. Rendered into Enrflah Metre, 
by FREDERICK POLLOCK. With Fifty niustraUons, drawn by GEOBGESCHABF, 
JuN. Post Svo., cloth. 14<. 

DAVIDSON— DEAWING FOE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

By ELLIS A DAVIDSON. Head-Master of the Chester School of Art PubUahed niider 
the sanction of the Science and Art Department of the Committee of CovDcil on Ednatkm. 
Post 8vo., cloth. 38. 

DE PONTES— POETS AND POETRY OF GERMANY. 

BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL NOTICES, ^y Madame L. DAVESUS IfflS VOTSTTtS. 

Two volumes, post 8vo. doth. IBs. 

DIETEICH— EUSSLm POPULAE TALES. 

Translated from the German version of ANTON DIETRICH. With an Introdnctton ly 
JACOB GRIMM. Post 8vo. cloth. 6«. 

DIEEY— GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE, 

FarUDIKEY. 12mo. doth. St. 



LATIN GEAMMAE. 



By L. DIREY. 12mo. cloth. 48. 

AND FOGGO'S ENGLISH GEAMMAB. 



12mo. cloth. 38, 

DIXON— ROBERT BLAKE, ADMIRAL AND GENE- 
RAL AT SEA. Based on Family and State Papers. By HEPWORTH DIXON, Anthar 
of ' Life of William Penn.' Cheap edition, post 8vo. boards. 2s. Post 8vo. doth, vlth 
portrait. 28. 6d. 

WILLIAM PENN. 



AN HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY. By WILLIAM HEPWORTH DIXON, Antiwr of 
'Life of Howard.' With a portrait. Second edition, fcap. 8vo. cloth, 'it, 

DRAYSON — PRACTICAL MILITARY SUKVETING 

AND SKETCHING. By Captain DRAYSON. BJL With iUngtrattons. fMt •?* 

doth. 4«.6d. 

DYCE'S ELEMENTAEY OUTLINES OF ORNAMENT. 

Fifty Bdected plates. Folio, sewed. 5«. 
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EDINBUEGH TALES. 

In one thidc volume, imperial 8vo. fiill gUt bttck. 8». M, 

ELEMENTAET DKAWING BOOK. 

Directions for introdncing the First Steps of Elementaiy Drawing in Schools^ and among 
Workmen. With lists of Materials, Ottjects, and Models. Prepared and published at the 
request of the Council of the Society of Arts. Snudl 4to. cloth. 4«. 6d. 

ESQUmOS— THE ENGLISH AT HOME. 

By ALPHONSE ESQUIROS. TiansUited bv LASCra<L£S WRAX4IX. 2 vols. p«8t Svo. 
doth. 18>. 

PAIRHOLT— COSTUME IN ENGLAND. 

A History of Dress, from the Earliest Period until the close of the Eighteenth Century ; 
with a Glossary of Terms for all Articles of Use or Ornament worn about the Person. 
By F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.SA.. With nearly 700 Engravings, drawn on Wood by the 
Authctf. Second edition, crown Svo. doth. 16«. 

TOBACCO: ITS HISTOEY AND ASSO- 

GIATIONS. Including an account of the Plant and its Manufacture, with its Mode of Use 
in all Ages and Countries. By F. W. FAIRHOLT. F.Sj^. With 100 UlustratloDt by the 
Author. Poet 6vo. cloth. 9t. 



-THE HOME OF SHAKESPEAEE, 



ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIBED. By F. W. FAIRHOLT, FJSJL, Author of •Cos- 
tume in England,' &c With 33 Engravings. Small 8vo., sewed. 2s. 6d. 

FINLAISON — NEW GOVEENMENT SUCCESSION- 

DUTY TABLES. For the Use of Successors to Property, their Solicitors and Agents, and 
others concerned in the Payment of the Duties Levied on all Successions, under Authority 
of the present Statute, 16 it 17 Ytotoria, cup, 51. By ALEXANDER GLEN FINLAISON. 
Post Svo. cloth, tt, 

FOSTEiU-HISTOEY OP ENGLAND FOE SCHOOLS 

AND FAMILIES. By A. F. FOSTER. With numerous lUustrations. Post Svo. doth. 6<. 

FEOM HAT-TIME TO HOPPING. 

By the Author of * Our Farm of Four Acres.' Second edition, small 8va doth. St. 

GALLENGA— THE HISTOEY OF PIEDMONT. 

By ANTONIO GALLENGA, Member of the Sardinian Parliament, &c In 3 vols. «roWn 
' Svo. doth. 24f, 

GARDEN THAT PAID THE EENT (THE). 

Fourth edition, post Svo. boards. 2s, 

GASKELL.— CEANFOED— MAEYBAETON— EUTH— 

LIZZIE LEIGH. By MB8. GASKELL, Foet Sro. boards. Price at. each. 
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GASKELL— NOETH AND SOUTH. 

Fourth and cheaper edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. 68. 

MOOELA.ND COTTAGE. 



with lUoatnUom by BIRKET FOSTER. Fcap. 8ro. cloib. it.td. 

GEEMAN LOVE. 

FROM THE PAPERS OF AN AMEN. Translated by SUSANNA WINKWOBTH, 
with the sanction of the Author. Fcap. cloth. 4c. 6(2. 

HAND (THE) PHRENOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. 

Being a Glimpse at the Relation of the Mind with the Organization of the Body. FMt 
8vo. with Four Plates, cloth. 48. 6d, 

HAWKINS — A COMPAEATIVE VIEW OP THE 

ANIMAL AND HOMAN FRAMK By B. WATERHOUSE HAWKINS* FJUS., F.OA, 
with Ten Illustrations from Nature by the Author. Folio, cloth. 12ff. 

HAXTHAUSEN— THE EUSSIAN EMPIEE. 

ITS PEOPLE. INSTITUTIONS, AND RESOURCES. By Baron VON HAXTHAUSEN, 
Author of 'Transcaucasia,' &c Translated and issued under the immediate sanctlQaof 
the Author. In 2 vols. Svo. cloth. 28s. 



-TEANSCAUCASIA. 



Sketches of the Nations and Races between the Black Sea and the Caspian. By Baran 
YON HAXTHAUSEN. With Eight Coloured lUustrations by QRAEa Svo. cloth. iSt. 

THE TEIBES OF THE CAUCASUS; 

WITH AN ACCOUNT OF SCHAMYL AND THE MURIDS. By BARON VON 
HAXTHAUSEN. Post 8vo., cloth. 5<. 

HEATON— THE THEESHOLD OF CHEMISTEY ; 

An Experimental Introduction to the Science. By CHARLES HEATON. With numer- 
ous Illustrations. Post Svo., doth. 48. 

HEINBICH HEINE'S BOOK OF SONGS. 

A Translation. By JOHN E. WALLIS. Crown Svo., cloth. 98. 

HENSLOW— ILLUSTEATIONS TO BE EMPLOYED 

IN THE PRACTICAL LESSONS ON BOTANY. Adapted to aU classes. Prepared fbr 
the South Kensington Museum. By the Rev. PROFESSOR HENSLOW. With Illiutn- 
Uons. Post Svo. 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD WOEDS (THE). 

Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 19 vols., royal Svo., cloth. 6«. Sd. each. (AU tht 
back Numbers and Farts may now be had.) 
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HOUSEHOLD WOEDS (THE)— CHRISTMAS STORIES 

FROM. Boyal 8vo., cloth. 2s. 6<2. 

INDUSTRIAL AND SOCIAL POSITION OF WOMEN. 

IN THE MIDDLE AND LOWIX BANES. Post 8vo., clolh. lOt. «d. 

JERVIS— THE RIFLE-MUSKET. 

A Practical Treatise on the Enfield^Prichett Rifle, recently adopted in the British Service. 
By CAPTAIN JERVIS WHITE JERVIS, M.P., Royal Artillery, Author of the 'Manual 
of Field Operations.' Second and Cheaper Edition, with Additions. Post 8vo., cloth. 2«. 

-OUE ENGINES OF WAE, AND HOW WE 



GOT TO MAKE THEM. By CAPTAIN JERVIS WHITE JERVIS, M.P.. Eoyal 
Artillery. With many Illustrations. Post 8vo., cloth. 6«. 

JEWSBURY— THE HALF-SISTERS. 

A NoveL By OEBALDINE E. JEW8BUBY. Cheap Edition. Fast 8to., bosid*. 3*. 

JOHNSON— A WINTER'S SKETCHES in the SOUTH 

OF FRANCE AND THE PYRENEES. With Remarks upon the Use of the Climate and 
Mhieral Waters in the Cure of Disease. By FREDERICK H. JOHNSON, M.R.C.S. Eng., 
L.A.C., formerly President of the Hunterian Society of Edinburgh. Crown Svo., doth. 
8<. 6<i 

KEIGHTLEY— THE LIFE, OPINIONS, AND WEIT- 

INGS OF JOHN MILTON. With an Introduction to 'Paradise Lost' By THOMAS 
KEIGHTLEY. Second Edition. Demy Svo., doth. 10«. 6<i. 

THE POEMS OF JOHN MILTON: 

WITH NOTES by THOMAS KEIGHTLEY. 2 vols., 8vo., doth. 21«. 

KELLY— LIFE IN VICTOEIA IN 1853 AND IN 1858. 

By THOMAS KELLY. 2 vols., post 8vo., cloth. 21«. 

KENGSLEY— ALTON LOCKE; TAILOE AND POET. 

An Autobiography. By the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY. Cheap Edition.' Post Svo., 
boards. 2s, 

KOHL— KITCHI-GAMI : 

WANDERINGS ROUND LAKE SUPERIOR, ^y J. G. KOHL. With Woodcuts. 8vo. 
cloth. 13«. 

LEAVES FROM THE DLA.RY OP AN OFFICER OF 

THE GUARDS DURING THE PENINSULAR WAR. By LIEUT.-COL. STEPNEY 
COWGLL STEPNEY, K.H., late Colditieam Guards. Fcap., dotb. 5>. 

LENNARD— TALES FROM MOLIERE'S PLAYS. 

B7 DACRE BARRETT LENNARD. Poat Dto., doth. lOi. 6d. 

LEWIS— CHESS FOR BEGINNERS; 

In a Series of Progressive Lessons. With Twenty-four Diagrams printed in Colours. By 
WILLIAM LEWIS. Third EdiUon. Small 4to.» cloth. 2g, 9d. 
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MR. OHAELES LEVER'S WORKS. 

LIBEAEY EDITION. 

IH JHeUY OCTAVO, ILLUSTRATEB BY PHIZ. 



ONE OF THEM. Demy 8vo., cloth. With 30 lUustratioiifl. 

16«. 

DAVENPOET DUNN ; A Man of Our Day. 1 Thick VoL, 

demy 8vo., cloth. With 44 IllustraUons. 23«. 

THE MARTINS OF CRO* MARTIN. 2 Vols. With 40 Hltis- 

tratlons. Us, 

HARRY EORREQUER. 1 Vol. With 22 Illustrations. 7«. 
CHARLES O'MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 2 Vols. 

With 44 Illostrations. 14<. 

JACK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN. 1 Vol. With 26 

IllastratioDS. Is. 

TOM BURKE OF » OURS.' 2 Vols. With 44 lUustrationfi. 

US. 

THE O'DONOGHUE : A Tale of Ireland Fifty Years Ago. 

iVol. With 26 lUustrationfl. Is. 

THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. 2 Vols. With 40 lUustra- 

tlons. lis. 

ROLAND CASHEL. 2 Vols. With 40 Illustrations. 148. 
THE DALTONS ; or, Three Roads in Life. 2 Vols. With 

44 Illustrations. 14<. 

THE DODD FAMILY ABEOAD. 2 Vols. With 40 lUtistra- 

tlons. Us. 



CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION, 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY H. K. BROWNE. 

This Edition is handsomely printed hi Crown Octavo. Each Volume contains 

EIGHT ENGRAVINGS BY H. K. BBOWNE. 

Bound hi Qoth. Price 4«. 

JACK HINTON. 4«. 

TOM BURKE OF *OURS.' In 2 Vols. 8«. 

HARRY LORREQUER. 4«. 

CHARLES O'MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. In 2 

Vols. Bs. 

THE O'DONOGHUE. 4«. 

THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. In 2 Vols. Ss. 

ROLAND CASHEL. In 2 Vols. 8«. 

THE DALTONS. In 2 Vols. 8«. 

THE DODD FAMILY ABROAD. In 2 Vols. 8#. 
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LOWETS ATLAS. 

With a Copious Index. 100 ColoiOTed Maps. Large 4to., half-bonncL 12s. 

A New Series of Maps, in large 4to., price One Penny each Map plain, and Two Pence 
with the Boundaries coloured, completed in 100 Maps, any of which can be purchased sepa- 
rately, plain Id., coloured 2d. 

LIST OP THE MAPa 



Sheet 
1,2. 
3,4. 



6. 

6. 

7,8, 

9. 
10. 
11. 



World in Hemispheres— 2 Maps. 
World on Mercator's Projection— 2 

Maps. 
Europe. 
British Isles. 

England and Wales— 2 Maps. 
Scotland— GeneraL 
Ireland— General. 
France, in Provinces. 
12 to 15. France in Departments— 4 Maps. 

16. Holland and Belgium. 

17. Spain and Portugal— General. 
18 to 21. Spain and Portugal— 4 Maps. 
22. Italy— General. 

23 to 26. Italy -4 Maps. 

27. Prifssla and German States. 

28 to 31. Germany and Switzerland— 4 Maps. 

32. Austrian Empire. 

33, 34. Hungary and Transylvania — 2 
Maps. 

Turkey in Europe and Greece. 

Bosphorus and Dardanelles. 

Greece and the Ionian Islands. 

Sweden and Norway— 2 Maps. 

Denmark. 

Russia in Europe. 

Asia, North. 

Asia, South, and Indian Seas— 2 
Maps. 

India— General. 
46 to 52. India— 7 Maps^ 
53. Persia and Tartary. 



35. 

36. 

37. 

38, 39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43,44. 

45. 



Sheet 
54, 55. 



Turkey in Asia and Western Persia 
— 2 Maps. 

56. Eastern Persia. 

57, 58. Syria and Arabia Petrssa— 2 Maps. 
59, 60. China and Indian Seas— 2 Maps. 

61. Australia and New Zealand— Gene- 

ral Map. 

62, 63. Australia— 2 Maps. 

64 to 66. New South Wales— 3 Maps. 

67. Victoria or Port Phillip District. 

681 New Zealand. 

69, 70. Polynesia— 2 Maps. 

71, 72. Africa— 2 Maps. 

73 to 75. E^t, Nubia, Abyssinia, and Bed 

Sea — 3 Maps. 
76, 77. North Africa- comprisUig Morocco, 

Algiers, and Tunis— 2 Maps. 
78 to 80. West Africa— comprising Seneg^- 

bia, Liberia, Soudan, and Guinea 

— 3 Maps. 
81 , 82. Southern Africa— 2 Maptl 

83. British North America. 

84. Arctic Regions. 

85. 86. Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova 

Scotia— 2 Maps. 

87. North America— GeneraL 

88. 89. United States— 2 Maps— GeneraL 
90 to 93. United States— 4 Maps. 

94. Mexico. 

95. West Indies and Central America. 

96. Soutii America— General. 
97 to 100. South America— 4 Maps. 



LTTTON— MONEY. 

A Oomedy, in Elm Acts. By Sir EDWARD BULWEB LTITON. »T0. tewed. 2i. ti. 



NOT SO BAD AS WE SEEM ; 

OB, MANY SIDES TO A CHAKACrTEB. A Comedy, In Five Acts. By Sir EDWABD 
BULWEB LYTTON. 8vo. sewed. 2«. 6<I. 



EICHELIEU ; OR, THE CONSPIEACY. 



A Play, in Five Acts. By Sir EDWARD BULWER LYTTON. 8vo. sewed. 2«. 6d. 



THE LADY OF LYONS; 



OR, LOVE AND PRIDE. A Play, in Five Acts. By Sir EDWARD BULWER 
LYTTON. 8vo. sewed. 2t.Bd, 



M'CULLAGH — INDUSTEIAL HISTOEY OF FEEE 

NATIONS. Considered in Relation to thehr Domestic Institutions and External PoUcy. 
By W. TORRENS M'CULLAGH. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. 24*. 
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M'CULLAGH— USE AND STUDY OF HISTORY. 

Being the Substance of a Coaree of Lectures deUvered in Doblin. By W. TOBREMS 
M'CULLAGH. Second edition, 8vo. doth. lOf. 6<i 

MACKNIGHT— HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND TIMES 

OF EDMUND BURKE. By THOMAS MACKNIGHT. Author of 'The Bight Hoq.& 
Disraeli, M.P., a Literary and PoUtical Biography ;' and * Thirty Years of Foreign FbUcy, 
a History of the Secretaryships of the Earl of Aberdeen and Yisoount Palmerston.' 3 vols, 
demy 8vo. cloth, price 50f . 

MACREADY— LEAVES FROM THE OLIVE MOUNT. 

Poems. By CATHERINE FRANCES B. MACREADY. Fcap. 8vo. doth. 6«. 

MARIOTTI— ITALY IN 1848. 

ByL.MARIOTTL 8vo. cloth. 12». 

MARKET HARBOROUGH; 

OR, HOW MR. SAWYER WENT TO THE.SHIRES. Third edition, post 8vo. clotii. 9s. 

MAYHEW— PAVED WITH GOLD. 

OR, THE ROMANCE AND REAUTY OF THE LONDON STREETS. An Unfashionable 
Novel. By AUGUSTUS MAYHEW (one of the Brothers Mayhew). With Twen^-siz 
Illustrations by Phiz. Demy 8vo. cloth, lis, 

MELINCOURT; 

OR. SIR ORAN HAUT-TON. By the Author of 'Headlong HaU,' &c. Cheap Edltioo. 
Post 8vo. boards. 2ff. 

MEMOmS OF BOBERT-HOUDIN, 

Ambassador, Author, and Coi^or. Written by Himself. Third and dieaper Editioo, 
cruwn dvo. cloth, bs. 

MEMOIRS OP A STOMACH. 

Edited by a Minister of the Interior. Ninth edition, fcap. sewed. Is. 

MENZIES— EARLY ANCIENT HISTORY; 

Or, The Ante-Greek Period as It appears to us since the most recent Discoveries in E^jpt 
and Assyria. With References to Wilkinson, Layard, and other authorities. Intended fat 
popular use. By HENRY MENZIES. 1 voL post 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

MEREDITH (L. A.)— OVER THE STRAITS. 

By LOUISA. ANNE MEREDITH. With niDstntlons. Fort 8to. cloth. U. 

MEREDITH (OWEN)— LUCILE. A POEM. 

By OWEN UEREDITH. Clrown8TO.cloth. 12<. 
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MEEEDITH (OWEN)— SERBSKI PESME ; 

OE, NATIONAL SONGS OF SERVIA By OWEN MEREDITH. Fcap. cloth. 4t. 



THE WANDEEEE. 

A FOem. By the Author of ' aytemnestra,' &c. Second edition, foolscap 8vo. cloth. 9s. 9d. 



MEEEDITH (GEOEGE)— THE SHAVING OF SHAG- 

PAT. An Arabian Entertalmnent Ey OEOROE MEREDITH. Post 8to. dottu 101. <d. 



THE OEDEAL OF EIGHAED 



FEVEREL. By GEORGE MEREDITH. 3 vols, post 8vo. doth. 3K. 6d. 



MICHIELS— SECEET HISTOEY OF THE AUSTEIAN 

GOVERNMENT. AND OF ITS SYSTEMATIC PERSECUTIONS OF PROTESTANTS. 
Compiled from official documents. By ALFRED MICHIEIS. Post 8vo. cloth. lOt. 6d 



MILLINGTON— HEEALDEY ; 

IN HISTORY, POETRY, AND ROMANCE. With numerous Illustrations. Post 
8^0. 9«. 

MISCELLANEA GEAPHIGA: 

Represeutations of Andeut, Medieval, and Renaissance Remains, in the possession of Lord 
Londesborougb. Drawn, Engraved, and Described by FREDERICK W. FAIRHOLT, 
F.SA-, Honorary Member of the Society of Antiquaries of Normandy, PIcardy, and Poictiers. 
The Historical Introduction by THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A,, F.S.A., &c.. Corresponding 
Member of the Institute of France. In one volume, imperial 4to. doth, price 3l. 16<., with 
Forty-six Plates, some of them printed in colour, and numerous Engravings on wood. 



MONEY — TWELVE MONTHS WITH THE BASHI- 

BAZOUES. By EDWARD MONEY. With Coloured Ulnstrations. Post 8vo. doth. U, 



MOEGAN— THE MIND OF SHAKSPEEE, AS Ex- 
hibited IN HIS WORKS. By the Rev. A. A. MORGAN, MJL Second edition, 
foolscap 8vo. cloth. 6«. 



MOELEY— OBEEON'S HOEN; 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. By HENRY MORLEY. Illustrated by C. H. Bennett. 
Crown 8vo. doth. 5& 



FABLES AND FAIEY TALES. 

Br HENRY MOKLEY. With Thirty Illostrations by Charles BennetL Poet 8to. cloth. 6«. 
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MOELEY— MEMOIES OP BAETHOLOMEW FAIR 

By HENBT MOBLEY. With Eighty niastrations. Demy 8to. cloth. 21«. 

THE LIFE OF HENKY CORNELIUS 



AGRIPPA VON NETTESHEIM, Doctor and Knight, commonly known as a 
By HENKY MORLEY. In 2 vols, post 8vo. cloth. 18». . 



-JEEOME CAEDAN. 



A BIOGRAPHY. By HENRY MORLEY. Two vols, post 8vo cloth. 18». 



THE LIFE OF BERNARD PALISST, OF 

SAINTES. His Labours and Discoveries hi Arts and Science. By HENBT MOBI^T. 
Post 8vo. doth. Price 128. Second and chei^r Edition. 



HOW TO MAKE HOME UNHEALTHY. 

By HENRY MORLEY. Reprinted from the ' Examiner.' Second edition, small 8va. stiff 
wrappo:. U. 



-GOSSIP. 



By HENRY MORLEY. Reprinted from the * Household Words.' Second and ohesper 
edition. Grown 8vo. cloth. 5& 



A DEFENCE OF IGNORANCE. 



ByBENBTMOKLEY. Small 870. doth. 3t. 



MULOCH— THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. 

By Miss MULOCH. Sixth edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 68. Cheap edition, post 8vo. boards. 2s 



OLIVE; A NOVEL. 



By Miss MULOCH. Cheap edition, post 8vo. boards. 2s. 



— ^THE OGILVIES; A NOVEL. 

By Miss MULOCH. Cheap edlUon. post 8vo. boards. 28. 



AGATHA'S HUSBAND. 

By Miss MULOCH. Cheap edition, post 8vo. boards. 28. 
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MUSHET— BOOK OP SYMBOLS. 

A Series of Seventy-five Short Essays on Morals, Eellglon, and Philosophy. Each Essay 
lUnstrating an Ancient Symbol or Modem Precept By BOBEBT MUSHET. Second 
edition, post 8vo. cloth. 6«. 



NORTON— CHILD OF THE ISLANDS; A POEM. 

By the Hon. Mrs. NOBTOIT. Second edition, square 8vo. doth. es. 



NUTS AND NUTCEACKERS. 

with upwards of 50 niaatraUons by PHIZ. Third edition, fcap. boards. 21. 

OXJB FARM OF FOUR ACRES, AND THE MONET 

WE MADE BY IT. Seventeenth edition, small post 8vo. boards. 2i. 



RAMBLES AND RECOLLECTIONS OF A FLY- 

FISHER, ninstrated. With an Appendix, containing ample Lratructiofas to the Novice, 
inclusive of Fly-making, and a List of really nseM Flies. By CLEBICUS. With Eight 
Hlnstrations. PostSvo. doth. Is. 



EEDGEAVE— A MANUAL AND CATECHISM ON 

COLOUR. 3y RICHARD REDGRAVE. R.A. 24mo. doth. dd. 



BEADING FOE TRAVELLERS. 

A NEW LIBRARY OF RAILWAY LITERATURE. Printed in a dear legible 
Type, expressly adapted to the convenience of Railway Travellers. 

OLD ROADS AND NEW ROADS. Fcap. sewed. Is. 

MAGIO AND WITCHCRAFT. Fcap. sewed. Is. 

FRANKLIN'S FOOTSTEPS. By 0. R. Mabkham. Fcap. sewed. Is.Gd. 

THE VILLAGE DOCTOR. Translated by Lady Duff Gordon. Fcap, 
sewed. Is. 

MONTENEGRO AND THE SLAVONIANS OF TURKEY. By 

Count VALERIAN KRASINSKI. Fcap. sewed. Is. 6d. 

CHARACTER AND ANECDOTES OF CHARLES H. By the 

late CHARLES BARKER, M.A. Fcap. sewed, is. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Thomas Carlylb. Fcap. Is. 

FLORIAN AND CRESCENZ. By Ber. Auerbach. Fcap. sewed. Is. 

THE HUNGARIAN EMIGRATION INTO TURKEY. By a Honvkd. 
Fcap. sewed. It. 
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HEADING FOR TRAVELLERS— continued. 

Sm PHIUP SIDNEY AND THE ARCADIA By Jakks Gbogblky. 

Fcap. sewed. It. 

A VISIT TO BELGBADE. Fcap. sewed. Is. 

BUBNS. By Thomas Cabltlb. Fcap. sewed. Is. 

PICTUBES FROM THE EAST. By John Cappbb. Fcap. sewed. ls.6d, 

A VISIT TO THE SEAT OF WAR IN THE NORTH. Vcup. 

sewed. It. 

CARDINAL WOLSEY ; HIS RISE AND FALL, AS BELATED 

BY CAVENDISH. Fcap. sewed. It. 

ALFIERI ; HIS LIFE, ADVENTURES, AND WORKS. A Sketch 
by CHAKLES MITCHELL CHARLES. Fcap. sewed. It. 

EIDGE— HEALTH AND DISEASE, THEIR LAWS; 

WITH PLAIN PRACTICAL PRESCRIPTIONS FOR THE PEOPLE. ^7 BENJAMIN 
RIDGE. M J)., FJLCJ3. Second Edition. Foot Svo.. doth. 12s. 

ROBEET MOENAY. 

By MAX FERRER. Post 8vo., doth. 9*. 

EODENBEEG— THE ISLAND OF THE SAINTS, A 

PILGRIMAGE THROUGH IRELAND. By JULIUS RODENBERG. TnnalAted bj 
LASCELLES WRAXALL. Post 8vo., doth. 9s. 

EOMAN CANDLES. 

Post 8vo., doth. 8s, 

EOSCOE— POEMS, TEAGEDIES, AND ESSAYS. 

By WIIXIAM CALDWELL ROSCOE. Edited, vith a Prefatoiy Memoir, hj Us 
brother-in-law, RICaARI> HOLT HUTTON. Two vote, crown 8vo, doth. ai». 

ROYAL NURSERY ABC BOOK. 

With Five Hundred Woodcuts, and Eight Coloured Pages. Crown 8vo., sewed. Is. 

SALA— GASLIGHT AND DAYLIGHT, WITH SOME 

IX)NDON SCENES THEY SHINE UPON. By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. Crown 
8vo., doth. Second Edition, bs. 

ST. JOHN, BAYLE— THE SUBALPINE KINGDOM; 

Or, EXPERIENCES AND S'i'UDIES IN SAVOY. PIEDMONT, AND GENOA. By 
BAYLE ST. JOHN. 2 vols. Post Svo., doth. 21s. 
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ST. JOHN, BAYLE— TWO YEARS' RESIDENCE IN 

A LEVANTINE FAMILY. By BAYLE ST. JOHN. Cheap Edition. Post 8vo. 
boards. 2s. 



MARETIMO ; 

A STORY OF ADVENTURE. By BAYLE ST. JOHN. Reprinted from ' Chambers' 
JotunaL' Post 8vo., boards. 2s, 



THE LOUVRE; 



Or, BIOGRAPHY OF A MUSEUM. By BAYLE ST. JOHN. Post 8vo., doth. 10s. 9d. 

ST. JOHN, J. A.— THE EDUCATION of the PEOPLE; 

By JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN, Author of 'Isis/ 'life of Louis Napoleon/ &c. 
Post 8vo., doth. 8«. 6d. Dedicated to Sir John Paldngton, M J*. 

ISIS; AN EGYPTIAN PILGRIMAGE. 

By JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN. Second EdltioL. 2 vols., post 8vo., doth. 12«. 



THE NEMESIS OF POWER: Causes 



and Forms of Revolution. By JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN. Fcap. doth. 6s, 



PHILOSOPHY AT THE FOOT OF 



THE CROSS. By JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN. Fcap. doth. 6«. 

THE PREACHING OF CHRIST, ITS 

NATURE AND OONSEQUENCEa By JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN. SmaU 8vo.. 
sewed. Is, 6d. 

SAVAGE— BACHELOR OF THE ALBANY. A Novel. 

^ H. W. SATAQE. Cheap Edition. Foat 8T0.. boaida. 2t. 

THE FALCON FAMILY; or, YOUNG lEE- 

LAND. A Satirical Novel. ByM. W. 8AVAGK Cheap Edition. Post 8vo., boards. 2s. 

MY UNCLE THE CURATE. 

By H. W. aATAGE. Cheap EdiUon. Post 8m, hoards, it. 

CLOVER COTTAGE ; or, I CAN'T GET IN. 

A Novelette. By the Author of 'The Falcon FamUy,' &c With Illustrations. la 
fcap. 8vo., cloth. 6«. 
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SHARPE'S ATLAS: 

Compriang Fifty-four Maps, oonstnicted upon a System Jof Scale and ProportioD firam 
the most recent Authorities, and Engraved on Steel, by J. WILSON LOWRY. With 
a Copioos Consulting Index. In a large folio volame. Half morocco, 'gilt back and 
edges, plain, 36«. ; or with the maps coloured, 42s. . ,^.,1^ 



1. The World— Western Hemisphere. 

2. llie World— Eastern Hemisphere. 1 

3. The World— Mercator's Projection. ' 

4. Europe, with the Mediterranean. i 

5. Great Britain and Ireland. I 

6. England and Wales— Railway Map,North. < 

7. England andWales— Bail way Mi^,South. 

8. Scotland. < 

9. Ireland. 

10. France- Belgium— Switzerland. 

11. Belgium and Holland. 

12. Prussia, Holland, and German States. 

13. Switzerland. 

14. Austrian Empire. 

15. Turkey and Greece. 

16. Greece. 

17. Italy. 

18. Spain and Portugal. 

19. Northern Sweden, and Frontier of 

Russia. 

20. Denmark, Sweden, and Russia on the 

Baltic. 

21. Western Russia, firom the Baltic to the 

Euxine. 

22. Russia on the Euxine. 

23. Russia on the Caucasus, 

24. Russia in Europe. 

25. Northern Asia— Asiatic Russia. 

26. South- West. Asia^-Overland to India. 

27. South-Eastem Asia — Birmah, China, 

and Japan. 



28. Australia and New Zealand. 

29. Egypt and Arabia PetrsBa. 

30. Nubia and Abyssinia to Babd 

Strait 

31. Asia Minor. 

32. Syria and the Turidsli Fkorinoes aa the 

Persian Gulf. 

33. Western Persia. 

34. Eastern Persia. 

35. Affghanistan and the Punjab. 

36. Beloochistan and Scinde. 

37. Central India. 

38. The Camati& 

39. Bengal, &c. 

40. India— General Map. 

41. North Africa. 

42. South Africa. 

43. British North America. 

44. Central America. 

45. United States— General Map. 

46. United States— North -East. 

47. United States— South-East. 

48. United States— South-West. 

49. Jamaica, and Leeward and Windward 

Islands. 

50. Mexico and Guatemala. 

51. South America. 

52. Colombian and Peruvian BepmblicB, and 

Western BraziL 

53. La Plata. Chili, and Southern BraziL 

54. Eastern BraziL 



The above Maps are sold Separately. Each Map, Plain, id. ; Coloured, 6d. 

SHARPE— STUDENT'S ATLAS. 

With a Copious Index. 26 Coloured Maps, selected from the preceding. Folio, half- 
bound. 21«. 

SLACK — THE PHILOSOPHY OF PEOGKESS IN 

HUMAN AFFAIRS. By HENRY JAMES SLACK, F.G.S., Barrister-at-Law. Ftet 
8vo., cloth. 6$. 

SMITH (AETHXJR)— THE THAMES ANGLER 

By ARTHUR SMFIH. With Numerous Woodcuts. Second Edition. SmaU post 8vo. 
sewed, is. 



(ALBERT)— WILD OATS and DEAD LEAVES. 



By ALBERT SMITH. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth. 5s. 



-TO CHINA AND BACK: 



BEma A DIABT KEPT OUT AND HOME. By ALBEBT SMXTE. Sto. sewed. U. 
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SMITH (KEY. JAMES)— THE DIVINE DEAMA OF 

HISrOBT AND dVIUZATION. Bf the Ber. JAKES SUTTH. 8to., cloth. IK. 

(MKS.) — PEACTICAL AND ECONOMICAL 

OOOICEBY, with a Series of Bills of Fare ; also, Directloiis on Carving, Trnssing, &a 
By Mrs, SMITH, many years professed Ck)ok to most of the leading families in the 
Metropolis. Post Svo., doth. 5s. 6<i 

STIGANT— A VISION OF BAKBAKOSSA, and OTHER 

POEMS. By WILLIAM STIQANT. Fcap. 8vo., doth. U. 

TALES OF THE TEAINS: 

Being some CHAPTEES OF RAILEOAD ROMANCE. By TILBURY TRAMP. 
With Numerous Illustrations by 'PHIZ.' Fcap. boards. New Edition. U.Qd. 

TAYLOE— PHILIP VAN AETEVELDE. By HENEY 

TAYLOR. Sixth edition. Fcap. Svo. doth. 3$. 6<2. | 

EDWIN THE FAIR; ISAAC COMNENUS; 

THE EVE OF THE CONQUEST, AND OTHER POEMS. By HENRY TAYLOR. 
Thiid edition. Fcap. Svo. cloth. 38, Bd. 



THACKERAY— THE IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. 

By M. A. TITMARSH. Third Edition, Uniform with lliackeray's 'Miscellaneous 
Essays.' In crown Svo., doth, with Illustrations. 5«. 

NOTES OF A JOURNEY FROM CORN- 



HILL TO GRAND CAIRO, BY WAY OF LISBON, ATHENS, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
AND JERUSALEM. By W. M. THACKERAY. With a Coloured Frontispiece. 
Second Edition. Small Svo., cloth. 6s. 



CHEISTMAS BOOKS: 



Containing 'MRS. PERKINS' BALL,' 'DR. BIRCH,' 'OUR STREET.' Cheap Edition. 
In one square volume, cloth, with all the original niustrations. Is. M. 

THURSTAN— THE PASSIONATE PILGRIM; 

Or, EROS AND ANTEROS. By HENRY J. THURSTAN. Crown Svo., doth. St, 6<i 

TILBURY NOGO ; 

Or. PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF AN UNSUCCESSFUL MAN. By the Author of 
'Digby Grand.' 2 vols, post Svo., doth. 21«. And New Edition, 1 vol. crown 
Svo. 5s. 

TOWNSHEND — DESCRIPTIVE TOUR IN SCOT- 
LAND. By CHAUNCY HARE TOWNSHEND. With twelve niustrations. Svo. 
cloth. 9«. 

SERMONS IN SONNETS: 



WITH ATEXT ON THE NEW YEAR: and other Poems. By CHAUNCY HARE 
TOWNflEEND. Small Svo. doth. U.td. 
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TOWNSHEXD— THE THEEE GATES. 

IN VERSE. By CHAUNCY HABE TOWNSHEXO. Seoond Editkn, with 
andPortxBit Ftet Sto. doth. 10t.6d. 

TROLLOPE (AXTHONT)— THE SIACDERMOTS OF 

BALLYCLORAN. By ANTHONY TBOLLOPE. New and Ghetper Edition. GrowB 
8to. doth. 6*. 



_ CASTLE EICHMOND. A 

HoveL By ANTHONY TBOLLOPE. Three vols, post 8vo. cloth. 3U. 6dL 
Alio, A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. Grown 8vo. doth. 6f. 

THE KELLTS AND THE 



O'KELLYS. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Third Edition. Post 8vo. doth. 6«. 

THE WEST INDIES AND 

THE SPANISH MAIN. By ANTHONY TBOLLOPE. Fourth EdiUon, with Mapi 
PoMt 8vo. cloth. 9t. 



DOCTOE THOBNE. 



A Novel. By ANTHONY TROLLOPli Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. S*. 

THE BERTEAMS. 



A Novel. By ANTHONY TBOLLOPE. Second Edition. 3 vols, post 8va doth. SU. 6d. 
Also, Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. clothe 6s. 

TROLLOPE (T. A.)— PAUL THE POPE AND PAUL 

THE FRIAR: A STORY OF AN INTERDICT. By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TBOL- 
LOPE. With a Portrait. Post 8vo. cloth. 12«. 



EILIPPO STEOZZL A Biography. 



By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. Post 8vo. cloth. 12». 

- THE GIELHOOD OF CATHE- 

lUNE DE' MEDICI. By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. In 1 voL post 8vo. doth. 10«. 90. 

A DECADE OF ITALIAN 

WOMEN. By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. With Portraits. 2 vols, post 8vo. 
doth. aa«. 

TUSCANY in 1849 and in 1859. 



By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. Post 8vo. doth. lOs. 6d. # 
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TEOLLOPE (THEODOSIA) - SOCIAL ASPECTS OF 

REVOLUTION, IN A SERIES OF LETTERS FROM FLORENCE. Reprinted from 
ibe*Athen8Bum.' With a Sketch of Subsequefat Events up to the Present Time. Bj 
THE0D06IA TROLLOPS. Post 8vo. cloth. 89. 6d. 



TWILIGHT THOUGHTS. By M. S. C, 

Author of * Little Poems for Little People.' Second Edition, with a Frontispiece. Fcap. 
cloth. 1«. ed. 



TWINING — THE ELEMENTS OF PICTUEESQUE 

SCENERY; or, STUDIES OF NATURE MADE IN TRAVEL, with a View to Im- 
provement in Landscape Painting. By HENRY TWINING. VoL IL Imp. 8vo. cloth. 8«. 



WALMSLEY— SKETCHES OF ALGEKIA DURING 

THE KABYLE WAR. By HUGH MULLENEUX WALMSLEY. Post 8vo. doth. 
Ids. 6d. 



WAYFARING SKETCHES AMONG THE GREEKS 

AND TURKS, AND ON THE SHORES OF THE DANUBE. By a Seven Years' 
Resident in Greece. Second Edition. Post 8vo, cloth. 9s. 



WHIST-PLAYER (THE). 

THE LAWS AND PRACTICE OF SHORT WHIST. Explaikkd and Illustrated 
BT COLONEL BLYTH. With numerous Diagrams printed in Colours. Imp. lemo. 
Second Edition. 5«. 



WHITE — ALL ROUND THE WREKIN. 

By WALTER WHITE. Seeond Edition, post 8vo. cloth. 9s. 

NORTHUMBERLAND AND THE BORDER, 



^y WALTER WHITE. Second Edition. With a Map. Post 8vo. cloth. 10«. 6d. 



A MONTH IN YORKSHIRE. 



By WALTER WHITE. Fourth EdiUon. With a Map. Post 8vo. cloth. 4s. 



A LONDONER'S WALK TO THE LAND'S 

END, AND A TRIP TO THE SCILLY ISLES. Second Edition. Post 8vo. doth. 
With four Maps. 4s. 



A JULY HOLIDAY IN SAXONY, BOHE- 



ML^ AND SILESIA.. By WALTER WHITE. Post 8vo. doth. 9s. 
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WHITE— ON FOOT THROUGH TYROL ; 

IN THE SUMMER OF 18U. Bj WALTER WHITE. Ftet 8vo. doth. |Bt. 



WTLKINSON (J. J. G.) — THE HUMAN BODY AND ITS 

a^NNGXION WITH MAN. Illastnted by the principal Organs. ^ JAJftES JOHN 
GARTH WILKINSON. I\Mt 8to. doth. U, 



A^ILKINSON OV. M.) — THE REVIVAL IN ITS PHY- 

SICAL. I'SYCHICAL. AND REUGIOUS ASPECTS. By W. M. WILKINSON. Seoand 
EdlUoQ. SBiaU 8vo. cloth. 3t. 6d. 



WTLLIAMS — HINTS ON THE CULTIVATION OP 

BRITISH AND EXOTIC FERNS AND LTOOFODIUMS; with Descriptions of One Him- 
drM and Flftr Spedea and Varlettea. By BENJAMIN SAMUEL WILLIAMS. 8yo. 
cloth. 3I.6<1. 



THE ORCHID-GROWER'S MANUAL; 

CVmtainlnit a IMof IVecriptkvn of upwanis of Two Hundred and Sbctj Ordddaceoiis Plants, 
tofR'thcr with Notices of thoir tinwa of Flow«ing, and most KppntYti Modes of Treatment* 
By BENJAMIN SAMUEL WILUAMS. With a Coloared l^^rontispieoe. 8vo. doth. 61. 



WILLS — OLD LEAVES GATHERED FROM ^HOUSE- 

HOU» WORl^' rUs W. HENRY ^^TLLS. Post 8to. doth. Sm. 



WOHNl'M — THE CHARACTERISTICS OF STYLES; 

An IntitHlucUon tv> the Study of the History of Ornamental Art Bf RALPH N. WOR- 
NUM. In royal 8V0. doth, with Tcxy many Hlttstxations. Second Edition. 8«. 



YONGE — THE LIFE OF FIELD-MARSHAL ARTHUR, 

DUKK OF WELUNGTON. Ity CHARLES DUKE YONGE. With Ptetrait, Plans, and 
Maps, a vols. 8vow doth. *0l 



PARALLEL LIVES OF ANCIENT AND 



MODERN HEROES, of Epamd!Oxi»as. Phiup of MAcsnoar, Gustavus Adolphus. asd 
FasnBucK thk Grkat. By CHARLES DUKE YONGE. Anthor of *▲ History of 
England,' &c SmaU dvo. doth, is.ed. 



ZSCHOKKE — ALT?OBIOGRAPHY OP HEINBICH 
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THE NATIONAL EEVIEW. 

PUBLISHED QUARTERLY. 

Price 6s. 

THE NATIONAL EEVIEW, in defining its distinctive position, may dispense with 
the laDguage of promise, and appeal to the results of the last six years. 

It leaves to the Magazines the office, which they so well discharge, of furnish- 
ing intellectual amusement, and holding the mirror up to life, with only incidental 
and variable moral puipose. 

It leaves to the other Quarterlies the office of representing some constituted party 
in CShurch or State ; whose political or ecclesiastical creed forms their fixed centre 
of gravity, aud determines the direction and latitude of their critique on literature, 
art, manners, and philosophy. 

Warring with no interest, and identified with none, it is free to approach every 
problem ^om the scientific side, to treat it with conscientious thoroughness, and seek 
for it a judicial solution. To learn the policy of a party or the doctrines of a sect, 
the reader must look elsewhere ; but if he cares for the principles which underlie the 
conflicts of the hour, if he is eager rather for the opening truth of the future than the 
watchwords of the past, he will meet, in the National Review, the sympathy of 
men who have nothing to prop up and nothing to destroy, but are resolved to carry 
every discussion to the ultimate test of reality and right. 

The break-up of old feuds and factions has made room for a journal conducted in 
this spirit. In every stratum of educated English society liberal men abound who can 
welcome trustworthy reports of the newer aspects of religious and philosophic thought, 
and are glad to seek light on their political duties in the atmosphere rather of the closet 
than of the clubs. On the quiet strength of this growing class the Review has relied 
through occv^sional storms of partisan displeasure. At the same time, it has never, 
by any cosmopolitan professions (which are but another form of party narrowness) con- 
tradicted its name of * National.' In times of foreign conflict, the Reviewers have not 
construed the relations of international justice to the invariable disparagement of their 
own country. In the discussion of internal reform, they have protested against 
the imitation of alien democracies, and traced a method truly historical for the ade- 
quate expansion of political franchise. In demanding free development for the 
religious thought and life of England, they have never treated the existing creeds and 
churches as effete, or despaired of their enlargement to the spiritual exigencies of the 
nation. The notices, though numerous, of foreign literature and history, only serve 
to make clearer the general tone of hearty reverence for the distinctive bases of English 
character, life, and institutions. 

Of the literary workmanship of the Review, the Conductors are perhaps less at 
liberty to speak than of its spirit and principles. They may, however, be permitted, 
in evidence of its quality, to refer to the volumes already republished from its pages. 

In one respect the National Review enters, with the year 1861, upon a new 
stage. The publishers, with the experience of several years to guide them, are taking 
a considerable stake in the publication. Their direct interest in it, however, will in 
no way affect the literary management, except by disembarrassing it of business cares, 
and obtaining for it, as they hope, the encouragement of an ample and growing 
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